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Dixie Paper Waves Flag 
Of Secession on Schools 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


PRESIDENT Eisenhower 
seemed not to hear the vio- 
lent secessionist clamor 
from Dixiecrat strongholds 
when he made his intemp- 
erate and impolitic attacks on 
civil rights amendments _ last 
week. For a week before the 
President urged Negroes and 
civil rights groups to quit the 
legislative field and leave the 
question of full citizenship up 
to his office and the U. S. Su- 
preme Court, the  Dixiecrats 
were publicly thumbing their 
noses at both agencies. 

On June 1, 1955, the Rich- 
mond News Leader, a national- 
ly-known Virginia daily, had this 
to say about the desegregation 
decree of the U. S. Supreme 
Court: 

“Now that the United States 
Supreme Court has laid down 
its program for ending segrega- 
tion in the public schools, we in 
the South can begin making 
. , sis i a oe ga more definite plans to preserve 
Dante col evi the i The eout made is move Ys 

, he nics 9, terday, now it is our move.” 
scrapers bending toward the + 
ground, the fair earth transform- 


ed to a cosmic blaze. No, the THE EDITORIAL then out- _ 
commonplace behavior of | the lines a seven-point program for 
people seems to say, more than subverting the Supreme Court 
the most cogent phrase, that it decision through what the edi- 
cannot happen. It is the mood — torial calls “lawful resistance. 
of the common man. It advised repealing the school 


' : ce helievec segregation laws, the compulsory 
Not even Congress believes Breg: | 
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Wrong Kind of Alert 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE STREETS have emptied and the city has grown 
as silent as Tamerlane’s tomb. Forty-second Street and 
Broadway stands like the remains of an abandoned civili- 
zation, a bleak canyon of brick 
and stone, left to the bewildered 
pigeons and chirping sparrows. 
In 50 American cities reality de- 
parted this week as our au- 
thorities enact- 
ed the ther- 
monuclear 
nightmare. 

The day be- { 
fore Operation 
- Alert the after- 
noon papers fee | 
said “Three geet 
Million ‘Die’ in : 
H-Bomb_ Test 


so overwhelming that nobody 
appears to take the fateful mum- 
mery to heart. How can they? 


Not even the imagination of a 


the miasma it has engendered. attendance law; to permit local 
integration, with the right of lo- 


cal officials to assign “individual 
pupils to particular schools.” Also 
proposed in the editorial was 
the breaking down of school dis- 
tricts within magisterial  dis- 
tricts or even at a _ level of 
school districts within magister- 
ial districts. And the state was 
urged to create a special fund 
for the Attorney General's office 
to aid localities in the legal fight 
against desegregation. 

Surely President Eisenhower 
or Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell, the man who can de- 
tect a danger to the republic in 
an obscure production-line work- 
er in Schenectady or Flint, must 
have had this editorial brought 
to their attention. For this was 
no ordinary statement from a 
crackpot racist, but a considered 
statement - of ruling Dixiecrat 
opinion. And that statement did 
not shrink from discussing the 
advisability of political secession. 

“To defy the court openly,” 
the News Leader speculated, 
“would be to enter upon an- 
archy; the logical end would be 
a second attempt at secession 


Here Tomor- 
row. It is said neatly, under 
a two-column head on Page 21, 
in moderate 36 point type, in- 
sanity rendered commonplace. 
It looks ordinary, less spectacu- 
lar in its display than the four- 
column feature story below 
which says “Westport Golfer 
Tees Off on Putting Woes.” 
Humanity has huddled into 
the nooks supposed to shelter 
them from disaster. You see a 
child lick at an ice-cream cone, 
wondering what strange sport 
his elders are engaged in. Two 
young women in modish dress 
continue to chat, waiting im- extinction is not in their calcu- 
patiently for the all-clear. A lations. 
bald-headed gentleman _ turns * 
the pages of the morning paper, THEY read the stories and 
completing the story he began to know, as the New York Times 
read before the city’s 679 sirens had it the day before Operation 
wailed out the “Apple Jack,” the Alert, on the page opposite the 
curious title of the alerting sig- long “civilian deétense” article 
nal. You can hear the rumble _ lamenting the nation’s “apathy,” 
of the subway train through the _ that the lethal fall-out from an 
sidewalk grating and the far- H-bomb will linger on for six 
off trumpeting of a ship going to nine months after an explo- 
down the Hudson to the sea. sion. If the population walked, 
. ran, motored, or flew from the 


THE SENSE of unreality is (Continued on Page 12) 


Business continues as usual un- 
der the big dome even as 15.- 
000 executives and the President 
himself leave the capital. 

Somehow the sais will not 
stampede. Why? 

It is my belief that they rea- 
lize there is no defense’ possi- 
ble in hydrogen war and they 
cannot believe that sane men, 
the officials of their Covernment, 
or the officials of other Govern- 
ments, will allow war to come. 
It is unthinkable, and they have 
a living to make, no time to 
waste on the impossible. Co- 


Bosses, States Plot 


ToWreck Auto Pacts 


—See Page 2 


from the Union. And though the 
idea is not without merit, it is 
impossible of execution. We 
tried that once before.” 

* 

I DON’T KNOW how percep- 
tive are President Eisenhower 
and Attorney General Brownell, 
but to the ordinary reader those 
words mean simply that the rul- 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Time f for Some Heat 


WITH JUST TWO WEEKS to go to the July 4 week- 
end, some $63,000 of The Worker $100,000 fund campaign 
we're still shy some $37,000 in the 


has been raised. Thus, 
campaign, which is scheduled to wind up July 4, but must 
go through to completion. 

New Yorkers came through with close to $10,000 last 
week. Outside of New York, however, we made little prog- 
ress. Less than $900 was raised, almost half by the St. Louis 
Freedom of the Press Committee. The Missouri outfit has 
now raised two-thirds of its target of $750 (See table P. 13). 
Wisconsinites sent along $200, to make it 70 percent of 
its $2,000 goal. There was $100 each from Michigan and 
New England. 

We are forced to make a special plea to all areas to 
step up their efforts NOW in order to complete by July 4. 
This is not only a drive deadline. Our obligations are such 
that we need virtually the entire amount by that time. 
Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, Western  Pennsyl- 
vania and Southern readers are lagging badly, and hold- 
ing the campaign up. 

We urge they put on the heat in order to reach their 
targets on the scheduled date. 


All other groups, within striking distance, should do 
likewise. 

Send contributions to P.O. Box 136, Cooper. Station, 
New York City 3, N.x. 


ow New Peace Talks Can End Cold War 


et 


Pe Ey ot 
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Bosses, States Plot to Wreck Auto Contracts - 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


THE GENERAL MOTORS-Ford contracts were no sooner announced than they. 


came under fire from two opposite ends. The employers and their reactionary tools in 
the state legislatures and government began a move to scuttle the partial layoff pay pro- 


vision and block it from spreading. | 
They won the first victory m 
Ohio. The workers in many of the: 
UAW’s locals greeted it with local | 
strikes, mainly over Jocal dem: ands | 
and other major issues sidetracked 
_by the top leaders. David J. Me-. 
Donald, president of the United 
Steelworkers of America, criticized 
the raises and layoff pay plan as 


'—all th: at is really left of what 


inadequate and unacceptable to ‘Walter Reuther calls the Guar- 
the steel union. anteed Annual Wage—are pressed 

Notwithstanding the confused /on employers in current bargaining 
picture, other unions including the) in other fields. | 
American Federation of Labor,| There is, however, developing a 
hurried with their official blessings! wariness on mechanically pulting | 
of the settlement. Demands for) ditto marks under the UAW * ‘pat- 
supplementary unemployment pay;|tern. McDonald made that evi- 
dent as he addressed his union's | 


AFL, ClO Push for $1.25 
As Demo Chiefs Run Out 


By ERIK BERT 
THE AFL AND CIO ha 


the $1.25 minimum wage, despite the sleight-of-hand manev- | 


ver by Sen. Paul Douglas (D- 
adoption by the Senate of a $1.00] 
fizure. 

The renewed demands for the 
$1.25 were made last week betore 
the House of Representatives Edu- 
cation and Labor committee by 
William Schnitzler, for the AFL, 
and Robert Oliver, forxthe C{fO. | 
Oliver spoke on behalf of Walter, 
Reuther, CIO: president, who was |. 
engaged in auto neg»tiations. 


Their proposals were seconded | 
by the National Farmers Union « 
which described the. minimum 
wage issue “as vital to the weliare| 
of its “farm family members as 
any agricultural bill which will be, 
considered by Congress this year. 

* 


OTHER LABOR spokesmen 
who testified or submitted briets 
to the committee included: David’ 
J. McDonald, president, United 
Steelworkers; William ~ Pollock, | 
executive vice president, Textile: 
Workers; Jack Flynn, International | 
Union of Electrical Workers; | 
Solomon Barkin, chairman, CIO) 
Fair Labor Standards Committee; 
Thomas H. Burke, United Auto 
Workers; Gladys Dickason, Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers; An- 
thon Valente, United Textile, 
Workers; Julius Hochman, Inter- 
national ‘Ladies Garment Workers. 

While this array is formidable, 
in appearance, the fight for the 
$1.25 minimum leaves much to) 
be desired from the point of view 
of spirit and, especially, from the 
point of view of mass _participa- 
tion. 

The results are unmistakeable. 
One of them was the ease with. 
which the $1.00 minimum was! 
sent from the Douglas subcommit- 
tee to the Senate Labor committee 
and to the Senate floor where, | 
after only a formal debate, it was 
adopted. 

Another result is that now, when 
the tide of rank and file participa- | 
tion should be rising, to lend 


weight and impact to the formal | 


presentation of union leaders, the 
organization effort, which had a 
promising beginning, now seems 


to be subsisting. 


THE ORGANIZATION of rank) 
and file participation thus far has. 
embra fewer than 1,000 union- 
ists to come to Washington to. 
lobby. It is a matter of fact, how- 
ever, that any one of the dozen 
unions which Fe been represented 
here before the House labor com- 
mittee could mobilize that number 
of workers for active lobbying in 
less than a week's time. 

The present danger is that the 
Democrats on the House labor 
committee, despite pledges of sup-, 

port for the $1.25, will cave in 


he i0n, 


itt added: ‘ 


ounce’ was done with the hope of 


wage policy committee on the. 
state of negotiations with the steel | 
companies on a mid-contract re- 
opener limited strictly to wages. 

Taking up the Ford “package” he | 
observed that the strictly money 
part—6.2 cents an hour on the an-| 
nual improvement plus 1.2 cents 
for an “inequity’ fund—amounts 
to 7 /.o cents an hour, 

* 

“I AM SURE I speak your mind 
aved the way for that if they offer anything in the 
neighborhood of 7.5 cents an hour 
we will say this is not a subsian- 
tial wage ‘ncrease and we will .e- 


| 


| 


WASHINGTON. 


ve again urged enactment of 


Til) w hich Pp 


_—_— — 


persons supporting a Sale. “The 
head of a family cannot support 
his family on such a wage,” he 
said. The $1.00 minimum, on the 
basis of 2.000 hours worked per | 


oo —— 


FEK IN 


LABOR AFFAIRS 


® Mark I Year of Ne-Raid Pact 


® Mass Arrest in 


FIRST YEAR of AFL-CIO 
no-raiding pact was marked in 


| joint statement by both organi- 


zations. They said agreement 
has worked out well, with 46 
raiding cases handled under its 
terms, with 23 from each organi- 
zation submitting complaints. Of 
total, 28 cases were settled by 
mutual agreement between un- 
ions and eight cases went to im- 
partial umpire. Joint machinery 
does not cover all cases because 
some unions have not ratified 
agreement, 
* 

MURDER indictment in first 
degree has been returned against 
L&N Railroad scab who admit- 
ted killing striker Charles KE. 
Wright. . . . Hotel picket lines 
were maintained in Miami by 
AFL hotel union despite arrest 
of 31 strikers charged with 
loitering. 

* 

LAST-MINUTE efforts - were 


vear, “would not enable a man to 
support a family, and not even to 
‘support himself.” 

THE CIO, in view of this situa- 
has c: alled on the House to 
‘vote for the $1.25 instead. The 
CIO News said editorially that the 
“Senate didn't go far enough, 
since simple economics prove Ja- 
‘bors case for a $1.25 minimum.” 
‘We trust the House will! 
vote for a $1.25.” 

The ClO statement constituted 


‘fuse the offer,” said McDonald, 
and he hinted that a stvike is pos- 


being made to avoid National 

Maritime Union strike as NMU 

and shipowners went into last- 

minute negotiations. Deadline 

was set for Wednesday midnight. 
* 


TWENTY-THREE-day ‘strike 
of AFL Teamsters in 11 western 
states ended with 3-year con- 
tract and wage gains, covering 


75,000 members of union, 
* 


CIO TEXTILE union spon- 


a reversal of the position taken sible on the June 30 deadkne. 


last week, after the Senate vote. | On the Guaranteed Annual | 
‘by Walter Reuther. He called the | Wage issue, which the USA can) 
$1.00 vote “reassuring” and a sign negotiate upon only next year, he 


of “significant progress. ’ He hoped | Sac 


that it would be “speedily accept: | “J assure you it is not the sort 
by both branches of the Con-|0f a plan that will be satisfactory: 


gress.” Reuther, however, had al-|to the steelworkers. There are 


ready retracted his steps to the) many gimmicks. When we get our 
$1. 25 in the statement made to the | guaranteed annual wage, we want 
committee in his behalf by Robert a real honest to God Guaranteed 


Oliver. (Continued on Page 13) 


| 
| 
| 


Sored newspaper ads asking 
struck New England employers 
to justify their demands for 
wage cuts in view of agree- 
ments signed in auto. More than 
15,000 textile workers are in 
eighth week of strike against 
wage cut demands. 
* 

WAREHOUSE division of 
West Coast Longshore union 
signed | agreement with Northern 


‘Miami Strike 


California employers giving 
6,000: workers 7-cent raise, re- 
troactive to June lI. 

x 

ARREST of 12 more strikers 
took place at Landers Frary and 
Clark plant in New Britain, 
Conn., strikebound for three 
months in dispute with UE. 
Strikers arrested, includmg UE 
local president, were charged 
with “breach of peace.” Police 
moved in following conviction 
of 10 previously arrested for 
“tending to incite to violence.” 

* 

OUTLAWING of peaceful 
picketing for purpose of pro- 
moting union organization was 
decreed in ruling by Maine’s’s 
Supreme court. 

* 

MERGER _ discussion with 
AFL and CIO leaders will be 
undertaken by presidents of two 
rail unions—W. P. Kennedy, of 
Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, and H. E. Gilbert of 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen. Executive 
boards of. both brotherhoods 
authorized talks. 

* 

UNION-BUSTING aim in ef- 
fort to apply anti-trust laws 
against unions. was exposed by 
AFL in testimony betore House 
anti-trust committee. AFL dem- 
onstrated how labor was injured 
by application of these laws be- 
fore passage of Norris-LaGuar- 
dia Act of 1932. Veiled threat 
to labor was contained in recent 
report of Attorney General's 
Committee to Study Anti-Trust 


Laws. 
* 


DIXON-YATES power grab 
was rebuffed in action by House 
Appropriations Committee deny-) 
ing $6.5 million budget request 
to get Dixon-Yates | deal moving. — 


Hobby Cries Socialism’ to Hit Polio Plans 


‘who took part in the trials last 
year have all been vaccinated. 


| Foundation officials -hope that 
phrase, Mrs. Oveta Culp Hob- the government will release more: 


by has explained the long vaccine this week, but there is no! 
weeks of confusion, delays, certainty. Since, under Mrs. Culp 
conferences and “technical re-|Hobby's “voluntary control” plan, 
ports” that the nation has been/#/!l vaccine manufactured goes to 
‘getting in place of anti-polio shots/the Foundation, these facts show 
for our children. the total picture of supply and dis- 


In a Congressional hearing, the tribution os of this moment. 


‘Secretary of Health referred to * 
Senator Lister Hill's bill for gov- TWO OTHER FACTS show 


ernment distribution of the Salk the total failure of the Hobby 


vaccine as “socialized medicine by “plan” or planiessness in meeting | 
the back door.” the problem. There are approxi- 


Thus, in a phrase, the Repub-| mately 50 million children between 


lican-Big Business administration, | one and 19 years old in the nation, 
yave = answer to the scientists) W820 are most likely polio sufferers 
hike . Jonas Salk, whose re- and need the shots. Secondly, the 


‘handful of licensed companies who 
estimated they wou produce 
enough vaccine for 30 million per- 
sOns the end of June, are no- 
where near the goal. 


The measure introduced by 
Sen. Hill, which aroused Mrs. 
Hobby’s defense of private profits 
at the expense of children’s wel- 
fare, provided for Federal control 
| of distribution and sale of the 
vaccine; penalties for black mar- 
keting and disr egard of priorities; 
jand free iapeulation of all children | 
‘in communities which chose to- set. 
up such a program in cooperation 


By AUGUSTA STRONG 
AT LONG last, in a single |’ 


‘benefiting the greatest number of; 
people; to the mothers who thus 
‘far could only trust to blind 
chance that their children would 
‘be protected from paralysis or| 
death; ‘to the children whose pen- 
nies for years have helped create 
the millions of dollars that made 
possible Dr. Salk’s discovery. 
* 


: 


THE IRONICAL TWIST to 
the matter, is that Mrs. Hobby’s 
determination to leave the handI- 
ing of Salk vaccine entirely in the 
ihands of commercial plants te 


aa accept the $1.00 which the, 
Senate passed. 
This outlook has been accepted | 
by the “friends” of labor in the 
Senate. Several fell all over them- 
selves in congratulating Senator | 
oe ohnson, majority leader, | 
had ‘pulled the $1.00 \a 

anaes out of hig hat with such 
prof 

Douglas admitted that the $1 00 
fizure was “extremely conserva-| 
tive; -dnsufigjent oven te. maintain jond 


| 


a single moon. og exoMaDD de alOnI, immyr aity. Not -even the Siidematiculiiianmens would cost the tory “ 


i 
. 


with the national government. 
Such a is “unneces- 
sary and irable,” Mrs. Hobby 
‘told the Senate Labor Committee 
in hearings.on the bill, before’ 
being provoked into her shocking 
statement about “socialism. ~ ~“Tn- 
‘stead, she urged the the Committee! 
to approve President Eisenhower's 
\Ers to allocate’ $35 million’ dol- | 
for those “unable to pay:” 
inst. © 


RN piety 


manufacture and profit from, has 
‘resulted in practically halting the. 
inoculation program. . 

The National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, which had 
‘Pledged free ‘shots to nine million 
children in the ‘five to nine-year 

group, has given up any hope 
of completing its goal before po- 
lio season. Six million children: 


have been- inoculated, but by. no 


wet he te two shots requ 


j 
| 
| 


‘for Infantile Paralysis. 


and six deaths, on the scieutists’| 


f 


‘government about $130 million. 


Even in these cold dollar terms, 
without counting the inestimable 
cost in = to victims and 
their families, last 15 years 
alone have cost ‘de public a mini- 
mum of $280,600,000 in polio 
treatment and research, spent 
through the National Foundation | 


Less than half that sum, by 
government estimate, would bri 
us within reach of the 
by Dr. Salk, who said April 
12 when his di was an- 
nounced: “Theoretically the new! 
1955 vaccines and vaccination-pro- 
‘cedures may lead to 100 — 
protection from paralysis of alf| 
those vaccinated.” : 


* 
OTHER DEVELOPMENTS; 


vaccine. A report by Mes. Hobby's 
Laide: U.S. General Dr 

Thomas Schock laid the te 
for faulty vaccine which resulted, 
in over a hundred cases of polio}. 


failure to foresee the roblems ef 
mass of | vaceine. 


Dr, Sa ’s comment on this report! 


1 seen} 


the vaccine would have been safe. 


In any event, public _dissatis- 
faction with the Federal role in 
regard to the polio vaccine, has 
produced some changes in the 
Health Department. The most 
significant is the establishment of 
a bigger division with more facili- 
ties for “biologics” control. More 
rigid tests of vaccine have been 
agreed to, and a committee of ex- 
perts to guide the vaccine pro- 
gram, including Dr. Salk, is now 
set up. 3 

The Administration is now re- 
ported worried about restoring 
public confidence in the Salk vac- 
cine. The problem would seem, 
rather, to be one of restoring faith 
in an Administration that will bal- 
ance the welfare of millions of 
children against the potential pro- 
fits of a few manufacturers . 
eee can rejoice, as a Parke-Davis 


i it, in the “gold rush” 


by new discoveries in 
dacs ra rather than in vietory 
over disease and death. 


Nation Debt 
\Tep’s Tetal U'S. 
Taxable Preperty 


The national debt may, by the 
end of fiscal 1956, be greater than 


the assessed value of all property 


| 


in the nation, the Tax Foundation 


last week. | 
The current issue of the Foun- 
dation’s publication, “Tax Out- 
tlook,” says that the national debt 
‘is slated to reach $276,000,600,000 
Py the end of fiscal 1956, while 
the latest assessed valuation for 
tax purposes .of all the nation’s. 


nies ; t. 
r ~ 


Se ae, at $240,000,000,- 


YOUBYSIIS 1 | 10 1 ERD y 


eiih-yiwesy ‘| 


PENNSYLVANIA 


CIO Raps Clark on PIC Firings; 
Frameup of H & H Pickets Seen 


PHILADELPHIA. — The Dem-|oilice to another,” the CIO presi- | Bulletin ran a vicious editorial on 


dent warned that “the city admin- 
istration cannot hope to: the_po- 
litical support of laber unless a 
more decisive step is taker to halt 
ithe PTC's determinatien eiterts ‘o 
cisregrad the tights of working 


ocratic city administration here, 
which was elected in 1951 with 
the support of labor and is loox- 
ing forward to the same support 
in the coming November :munici- 
pul elections, was sharply reminl- 
ed last week by Joseph T. Kelley, 


president of the CIO Council of * | 
Philadelphia, that continued co»p-| ANOTHER LABOR situation 


ration must be a two-way affair.|that puts the city administration 
Labor is _ plainly 


O, 


men cud women in this city.” 


dissatisfied |in a bad light arises from constant 
with the way the city officials have| police interference in the cam- 


been favoring the bosses at the ex-|paign of four unions here to Or-|two mechanics’ hammers. They 
ganize workers in the commissaries booked the driver on charges of 
-and restaurants of the giant Horn | carrying concealed deadly wea-| 


and Hardart Baking Co. 

This police harassment reached 
an alarming point two weeks ago 
'when flamés were seen to shoot 
from the cab of a scab truck load- 
ing outside an H & H commissary 
‘that is being picketed. The fire 


‘ 


| 


‘was put out easily without any 

‘damage, but the police announced | 
| . . . . 

that they found bottles of kero-| foul record for resisting unionism. 


sene in the cabs of seven of the 
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the incident entitled “Arson a La- 
bor Weapon.” 

The following day the police 
department broadcast license 
numbers of 16 cars that belonged. 
to or were being driven by men: 
connected with the union organ- 
izing campaign, with orders that 
they be picked up and questioned. 

‘As a result two cars were stop- 
ped. The police said that in one 
they found brass knuckles and 


pons and as a suspicious charac- | 
ter. Two men in the other car) 
were questioned and released. 
* 
THE ARRESTED DRIVER) 
said he knew nothing about anvy| 
Lrass knuckles that the police said | 


hey found in his car. : 
The H & H im this citys has a) 


Since they ousted the discredit- 


trucks lined up at the same place.|ed Republican machine here in| 


1951 the Democratic Party under! 


SINCE THE PICKET line is a\ the leadership of Mayor Clark and | 
small one (having been reduced | District Attorney Diiworth has es- | 


DILWORTH 


pense of the unions in disputes! 
during the past few months. 
ea 


ONE INSTANCE concerns 


through a court injunction secur-! tablished a labor record which in| 
ed by the company), and _ since) the main is regarded] by the work- 
there is a 24-hour a day police! ing people as better than average. 
guard over the trucks and the|It is therefore felt here that pro- 
commissary, only a lunatic could} tests of the kind just nade by the 
believe that under these conditions| CIO, if increased, can influence | 
the union men could be respons-| the city ad 
ible for planting the kerosene cans. | don their recent kow-towing to big! 


But. the next day the Evening! business. | 


ministration to aban-| 


eee eae 


the dismissal by the Philadelphia 
Transportation Company — on the 
grounds of “economy” — of 43 of- 
fice workers, many of them just 
on the verge of becoming eligible 
for pensions. The injustice of the 
dicmissals has been brought home 
to the public by the union, and 
Mayor Clark agreed to intervene. 
giving rise to hopes that he 
would use his position to stop the 
PTC’s callous firing policv. But_ 
repeated meetings between the 
Mayor and union officials have 
tius far come to nothing. | 

The Mayor's inaction hurts all, 
the more because he has the pow- 
er to he'p, since the city ha: rep- 
resentation on the PTC’s board of 
directors. The curtailment in the | 
working force further impzirs 
streetcar service which already 
suffers from the companys unwill-| 
ingness to hire the needed work- 
a 


Charging that “the Mavor has 


TAX EXEMPTION 


(Continued from Page 16) 
against any State taxes of income, fearing that once the tax is passed, 
it would be increased; but I realize that some taxes are necessary. 

“Our people would rather accept a sales tax exempting food, 
elothing, rent and medical expenses because the average working 
man whose income is even $4,000 a year, after he meets his food, 
clothing, rent and medical bills does not have $3,000 to spend on 
items on which sales tax would apply. 

' “OBVIOUSLY LOWER middle ineome groups are better off 
with sales tax than state personal income tax. I want you to knew 
all of these facts because we will be bound by no $1,000 exemption. 

“In the first place it is not enough. In the second place the 
people who have families are treated in the same way as people 
who are single or who have no families. 

“We must also take into consideration the fact that the man 
who eams $4,000 a year now compared with the man who earned 
$2,000 a year in 1939, and considering additional taxes that he 
pays on his $4,000 he was able to buy more per dollar in 1999 
than he ean buy row. All of these people today have lower 
standards of living because of the inflationary and tax situations. 

“YOU MUST REMEMBER we are also saddied with a wage 
tax of 1% percent in Philadelphia which the Republicans put m 
and which the Democrats and. labor unions promised to remove and 
never did. Both the Gity.Democratic administration and up to now 
the Democratic: administration -in..Harrisburg have done. nothing 
for labor, and God knows labor helped te put them’ in office. 

“State income tax would. affect the laboring people and take 
more money..out of their envelopes for taxes. To leave out all of 
the , the real estate lobby, the large corperations, the 

» who ‘have gambled and made fortunes on the stock market, 
and saddle the little people with more taxes is something we cannot 
accept without-a fight. | : 

“IN ANY DEALS with other labor organizations, as well as 
state officers, you. might mention the fact if you cafe to, that the 

amated Clothing Workers of America in Philadelphia is 
against State Income Tax.~ 3 te. 

“WHILE 1 DO not propose to brag about it, we have been a 


ACCORDING to editorials: 
appearing in both of the metro- 
politan newspapers here, Con- 
gressman Adam Clayton Pow- 
ell’s insistence that we have a 
democratic reserve army free of 
the stigma of jimcrow is a blow 
to our national security. 


Of course, neither editorial 
openly upholds —jimcrowism. 
Their protessed concern over 
the safety of our country arises 
from the fact that Dixiecrat 
Congressman say. that if we 
can't have our lily-white na- 
tional reserves, then we wont 
have any at all. 

The Philadelphia 
Savs: 


a 


Inquirer 


gress‘ first duty is to get 


BS. 
patt said 


na’ 
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| the army they say they need if 


others to keep the reserve bill 
| betled up.” : 


| mewspapers reported the ap- 


Dailies Shield Dixiecrats in 
Blame for Stymied Reserve 


rid of the  anti-segregation 
amendment (introduced by Pow- 
ell) which has stymied reserve 
legislation.” 

The Philadelphia 
Says: 

“The national safety is too 


—- 


import4nt to all of us to be made 
a subject for a species of black- 
mail by groups whose eyes are 
fixed on their own objectives. 
The Eisenhower administration 
has given abundant proof that it 
sympathizes with those objec- 
tives, but this is net the way te 
attain them.” 

BUT NEITHER editorial has 
a word of condemnation for the 
Dixiecrats who could easily have 


they only agreed to reverse their 
Hitler-like stand on integration. 
In fact, we are asked by the In- 
quirer to hold Congressman 


Bulletin 


| 


Powell responsible because “so 
long as that rider (to abolish 
segregation) remains, Southern 

essmen will join with 


up. | 
Incidentally, none of these 


pearance here of Congressman - 
Powell at the Bellevue-Stratford. . 
Hotel, at which he pointed -out — 
that it is not he who endangers. 
security. of the ‘nation 


in Be reserve train- | 


ja; but we are not a | ing program, vn thy marl : 
. ee digs | tu . | : ads a t ats! 
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‘torney, Andrew Carroll, last week: 
entered an official protest to the 


‘branded the action ef the grand 


Nerth Star * 
~—~<On South Street 


By R. H. B. 


FEFC ... and the Blues 


FEPC ...FEPC.... How long O Lord... . How long. ... 


I’m learnin’ the blues. . . . 


Every time I think about FEPC in Pennsylvania . . . which is 
often these days. . . . I just plain get the blues. . Why??? 
Well everybody is for it . . . at least publicly, anyway . . . from 
Gov. Leader all the way across the political board to the GOP 
dominated Senate Education Committee where the FEPC legista- 
tion is waterlogged at this writting... . 


Why, just in the last fortnight a chartered bus and some 40 
carloads of Philadelphians and a dozen persons from Bucks County 
who represented the local YWCA, the American Jewish Congress, 
the Women International League, and the Bucks County Human 
Relations Council—plus other supporters from Pittsburgh, Allen- 
town, Reading and the Lehigh Valley—altogether making 300 con- 
cerned Pennsylvanians descended on the State Capital to plump 
for Senate Bill 74, FEPC. 


° © ° 


THE DELEGATION included the ordinary folk . . . a house- 
wife with a kid on her knee . . . state leaders of labor and Negro 
organizations. . . . They met face to face with the Governor, and 
Leader said among other things that “FEPC is long overdue in 
Pennsylvania~—. . FEPC has been evaded too long, murdered in 
Senate committee rooms. .. .” 


Harry Boyer, state president of the CIO and numerous other 
labor leaders in the state have registered support for this legisla- 
lation ... . out in Lester the UE Local 107’s official newspaper 
in a feature article had this to say, “The State Senate in Harris- 
burg should hear from the people back home that there. must be 
no delay in passing the FEPC legislation that is now before it.” 

Similar action and statements from Chester to Erie have 
popped up across -the state... all this I read in the papers and 
hear on the air... so I say to myself... .” New day a-comin’. . .” 

Also I read last week that Michigan and: Minnesota became 
the 13th and 14th states to pass FEPC legislation. . . . But here 
in the Keystone State the dawn of a “new day” as far as the FEPC 
is concerned has not come up yet... . 

So again I lament. . .. “I’m learmin’ the dDlues. . . . 

But I dont have to have the blues about FEPC . . . because 


enough of you-know-what on the State Senators. will make me gnd . 


them sing a different tune. 
© ° 


Church Hospitals Urged to Lead Way 
In Using Necro Staff Doctors 


PITTSBURGH. 


Dr. Paul B. Cornely, medical director of Freedman’s Hospital 
and professor at Howard University’s school of medicine in 
Washington, D.C. last week challenged “church hospitals to lead 
ve in appointing and intergrating Negro doctors on medical 
stalls, 

Cornely stated that the “County Medical Society has a definite 
responsibility to state that hospitals” should not discriminate against 
Negro physicians. 

The 49-year old medical scientist also pointed out that of the 
2,600 students in six Pennsylvania medical schools, only 24 were 
Negroes. In Pittsburgh he said that of the 387 medical students 
at the U. of Pittsburgh, only five were colored. 

When such a pattern exists, Negro doctors are reluctant to come 
into the eity, 

Despite the jim-crow pattern Dr. Cornely let it be known that 
since 1950 when there were ten hospitals that had Negro nurses 
as against 19 in 1955. 

Similar progress was noted among the number of doctors 
on the hospitals staffs in the city—1950 there were on three stafls 
and ‘54 Negroes had gone on to 6 staffs of the 27 Pittsburgh 
hospitals. 


Lawyer Hits Fayette County | 
Grand Jury on Bias Charge 


UNIONTOWN. —A Negro at- 
favored civil rights for all regard- 
less of creed or color but the ac- 
tion. of the grand jury was con- 
sidered fair and conclusive. 
JUDGE BRAEMER agreed to 


action of the June grand jury of 
Fayette County in ignoring a 
charge of discrimination - against 


himself and another Negro by the listen to any intimation the jurors — 


proprietor of a Uniontown restau-| had not acted fairly, made a mis- 


rant. : 

Carroll of Washington, D. C.,|sight. 

The court then ruled a motion 
for reconsideration of the case by 
this or any other grand jury could 
be filed. 

Attorney Carroll indicated that 


jury as “arbitrary and capricious.” 
-Carroll’s actions grew out of a 
refusal of Charles Kutchman, pro- 
prietor of Betty's Lunch to serve; 
him and another Washington Ne-|such action may be instituted. 
gro when they a ed for lunch.,; The county was ordered to pay 

Carroll made his protest before|the eests attending the prosecution 
judge S. T. Braemer who assured of the case. 
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Fight for Civil Liberties 


PHILADELPHIA — The “Rebirth of Freedom” conference here last Saturday at 
the Broadwood Hotel was attended by an enthusiastic crowd of some 700 in spite of a 
heavy rain and the boycotting of the affair by the local press. Grudgingly both the Inquir- 
and the Bulletin-ran a three-inch ernteniene 
story in their Sunday issues on in- 
side pages referring to U.S. Sen- 
ator William Langer’s stand -for 
enforcement of the Bill of Rights 
and the Constitution. 

Langer, who spoke at the con- 
clusion of the conference, must 
have shocked the Pennsylvania 
McCarthyites in both the old par- 
ties by his outright praise of the 
Emergency Civil Liberites Com- 
mittee, which sponsored the gath- 
ering, and of its officers, headed 
by the writer Harvey O'Connor, 
its’ national chairman, who presid- 
ed at this meeting. 

“They are,” said the Senator, 
“the best type ot true, red-blood-| 
ed Americans, who want to pre- 
serve democracy in the U.S. In my: 
opinion,” he added, “the work of 
this organization is meeting with 
rapid success.” 

* 


Edith Hurley, a teacher in the 
Philadelphia public schools; Attor- 
ney Harry Levitan, who has won 
significant legal victories in cases 
here involving the rights of aliens; 
Mrs. Goldie Watson, a teacher and 
leader in the Negro community, 
who faces trial for contempt of 
Congress, because she refused to 
name teachers involved in alleged 
Communist activities. 

An interesting incident involv- 
ing Mrs. Watson occurred during 
Senator Langer’s address. She was 
seated at the speakers’ table. Turn- 
ing to,her he told her “not to be 


; . |afraid of the contempt charge.” 
throughout the nation of constitu-)“pon’t worry too much.” he as- 
tional rights for all. Those attend:! sured her. The audience respond- 
ing were asked to help in secur’ ed with an outburst of applause. 
ing $15,000 more in bail required 


to release Carl Braden from jail. i 
The all-day sessions of the Con-' 


SEN. LANCER 


i 
; 
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Committee Seeks Removal 
Of Sobell From Alcatraz 


PHILADELPHIA. — The local the island prison is for the most in- 
Sobell Committee is running ads corrigible prisoners. 
in two community news weeklies—| The committee urges all readers 
the Castor Times and the North to write Bennett for this transfer. 
Penn News—detailing recent de-, * 
velopments in the expose of they THE LOCAL committee has 
frameups in the Rosenberg cases undertaken to sell 500 copies of 
and his own. The newspapers are the book just published on the Ros- 
distributed in many thousands to enberg frameup by dramatist John 
homes in these areas. |Wexley. Entitled “The Judgment 

The ads ask the readers to urge of Julius and Ethel Rosenberg,” 
Director of Federal Prisons—James this volume of 672 pages, includ- 
V. Bennett, Justice Department, ing photostats of vital documents, 


ference included an opening For- 


FOLLOWING LANGER’S ad- 
um on “The Politics of Fear.” 


| 


Washington, D. C.—to have Morton 


To Visit England 


Sobell, now confined uned a 30-' 


is a brilliant analysis of the case 
and a meaningful reflection of our 


dress the conference voted unan- 
imously to establish a Philadelphia 
branch of the Emergency Civil 


Three simultaneously held forums) LONDON, June 13.—The Lib- 
followed on these subjects: Ortho-| eral News-Chronicle reported today 
Liberties Committee, urge support| doxy, Heresy, ag the © Individual |that Russia’s State Farms Minister 
to the investigatory work of the/Conscience; Passports, Right to|Ivan Benediktov will stop off in 
Senate subcommittee, and asked} Travel and Right to Stay Here;|England on his way home from 
the delegates to carry back to their; Conformity versus Creativity in/the U. S. next month. 
oganizations full reports on the} Art and Education. Benediktov is expected —— 
arm 
experts tour farms in the U. S. 


proceedings of the conference. * 3 after he and other Soviet 
imously—called on President Eis-| in — these panels included Mrs.'Midwest. 


i 
| 


year frameup in Alcatraz Peniten- times. 
tiary, California, transferred to The National Sobell Committee 
some other federal prison where in New York, that is responsible 
he would be able to communicate for its publication, predicts it will 
more freely with his attorneys, see|occupy the attertion of readers 
his children occasionally, and re-'and scholars for generations to 
ceive some reading matter and come. : 
newspapers. Orders for the book at $6 plus 
In Alcatraz he is treated as an 25 cents postage should be sent to 
extremely dangerous criminal, for P. O. Box 805, Philadelphia 5, ~~ 


A 1esolution—also passed unan-| LOCAL PERSONS participating 
enhower aud the members of Con-| 


cress to support the Senate sub-' 
committee’s activities and the 


campaign for the enforcement ® °®@ 
Duff on AFL Pa. Tax Crisis 


< 
Blacklist; Pol! 
A | 
Drive Plannes 
PHILADELPHIA. — The Com-, The statement appears as an, 


HARRISBURG. — U.S. senator! munist Party, in a statement of editorial in a_ special issue of 
James Duff and 12 Republican its position on the Leader budget “Pennsylvania in Facts and 
Congressmen are on the blacklist) and tax proposals, declares that Figures,” published by the East-| 
of Labor's League for Political Ed-|“the crux of the problem is the ern Pennsylvania and Delaware. | 
ucation, according to James L. fact that Pennsylvanians contribute! Failure of the Governor to 
McDevitt, the organizations na-|over $5,000,000,000 annually inj challenge the national cold and hot: 
tional chairman. The announce-| federal taxes and_ receive back! war appropriations contained in. 


Due to War 


Spending, Communists Charge 


taxation section which should the Governor’s proposed 6 percent 
meet “critical opposition.” . to 9 percent. 

“MOST OF THE TAXABLE 
money, the editorial continues,,; “THE GOVERNOR'S proposal 
“taken from the pockets of the|of a $1,000 exemption has been 
citizens of Pennsylvania by our legally approved by Attorney Gen- 
Federal Government (81 percent)| eral Cohen. On the other hand, 
is spent for past wars, recent wars, ‘legal spokesmen for the monopoly 
and preparation for future wars. As interests claim that any exemp- 
long as our money continues to be tion would be found unconstitu- 
spent on non-productive and-non-| tional by the State Supreme Court. 
welfare items running into the tens We believe it proper to ask, if a 
of billions, so long will the poor|$1,000 exemption might be con- — 
taxpayer be mulcted without a stitutional, toby not a $3,000 ex- 
a of return. Workers, poor;emption on all income? 
armers and other small taxpayers) “The Court’s decision on_ this 
are finding it increasingly difficult, ' matter will bend towards the voice 
—if not impossible—to meet fed-,and will of the overwhelming ma- 
eral taxation, let alone the increas-| jority. The decision is apt to be 
ing burdens of state and municipal political more than ‘legal’. Since 
levies. - {monopoly interests will continue 

“It is obvious that if state gov-| fighting to kill all exemptions, then 
the people—led by Pennsylvania's 


ernments are seriously to cope with | ) 
labor movement — must raise the 


their resposibilities they must de- , 
mand a greater return of federal demand for a $3,000 exemption 
taxes for state expenditures for im no uncertain terms or they will 
health, education, public works, | be left holding the tax bag. 
housing and welfare items. If Gov-| * 
ernor Leader is to follow the phil- | THE PARTY, however, looks on 
osophy of working in the interests | this “classified income” tax as only 
of ‘the common man’ in solving' “a temporary measure,” consider- 
budget problems, then we believe ing the graduated income tax, for 
he should demand of the Federal which it has agitated during the 
Government a huge increase in! past 20 years, as “the only proper 
federal grants to the Common-|(tax) method both economically 
wealth. The budget items could|and morally.” It therefore urges 
then be met without placing ad-'the fullest support to the graduat- 
ded burdens on the shoulders of ;ed income tax proposals in Senate 
our citizens. Bills S-353- introduced by Senators 
The second aspect of the Gov-/Dent, Barr and Weiner. 
ernor’s tax proposals that should) The editorial concludes with 
meet “critical opposition,” the, urging “increased rank and file 
Party contends, is that “it places) participation” in the tax fight to 
an undue burden on the backs of|ensure “a more satisfactory solu- 
the poorest citizens of our state.'tion to the majority,” with public 


way I believe it should be. 


micnt was made at a meeting here through grants to the State the the multi-billion dollar federal 
> 
seven states to consider problems} 000,000 a year.” of the two aspects of the budget 
facing Jabor in the political field.| — cement 
American trade unions, McDev-| e @ 
itt warned, have “less freedom of ACW Ins STS Ta . eli | on 
action than unions in France, Italy, | : X X j 
>» ae * 
other European country.” He said' Be Raised from 1000 10 3000 
that anti-labor forces are fighting. 
ions with every weapon at} : | 
ee pees WR over: e | PHILADELPHIA.—Despite reluctant endorsement of the one 
he Catlin Jasv in Wisecnsia svhich | , 
cod an pas i gate by the or-| tration by most top representatives of. Pennsylvania labor, there is 
seen i aa iadiadant within| Strong sentiment among working people for support of the $3,000 
Be 1 ll | tax exemption demanded by the Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ 
ere | Joint Board of Philadelphia. 
sh f itive action against’ . 
8 cer gyro feel that. 2 Percent, as urged by the Communist Party this would lay the 
‘< fhe party lll the’ feread ” he burden of state taxation on those best able to pay. 
declared. | * 
cipates an intensive campaign next CIO state president Harry Boyer detailed the reasons .for his 
vear to elect candidates favorable| union's stand. Although copies were sent to all members of the 
to Labor, with concentration on| Assembly and widely circulated to union leaders and others, the 
ithe “grass-roots” and on women.| daily press ignored most of the letter. 
Teaeue and labor generally Lolde “I WANT to express to you the sentiment of our entire mem- 
responsible Setiictits Ghee Baan! bership m that they are opposed to these taxes, unless the minimum 
| : ' exemption would be at least $3,000. 
well as having “a generally unfair’ ate 
ented aha ese pan lahioe! and divisions for 23 years, among workers affiliated with the CIO 
legislation,” the organization in- and AFL. Our reports from committeemen~ who visited their 
cluded as 1956 candidates to be! Voters in different divisions is that the people they contacted intend 
to vote Republican if these taxes go through. 
men: Benjamin F. James, Seventh; 
Karl King, Eighth; Pau! B. 
. Daque, Ninth; Joseph L. Carrig; 
Tenth; Ivor D. Fenton, 12th: 
ter M. Mumma, 16th; Alvin R. 
Bush, 17th; Richard M. Sinspson,| 
18th; James E. VanZandt, 20th;' 
Leon H. Gavin, 23rd; and_ Carroll} 


June 3 of 4000 AFL leaders from paltry sum of a little over $100,- budget is, the Party declares, one 

Denmark, Scotland or most any| 

their command, citing especially’ percent “classified income” tax program of the Leader Adminis- 
“If Labor's enemies continue o Together with the increase in corporation net income tax to 
The LIPE. it was stated, anti- A LETTER BY Charles Weinstein, manager of the Board, to 

* After referring to a letter of May 4 from Boyer on the tax 

cial difficulties facing the state r We have ben doing political work in the different wards 

defeated the following Congress- “I think a $3,000 exemption would eliminate most of our 

Samuel K. McConnell, 13th: Wal- 

D. Kearns, 24th. 


headaches, especially in the lower paid groups. The burden of 
taxation would be met by the higher-paid people and that is the 


ANY AGREEMENT you may make with the AFL, United 
Mine Workers or the Railway Workers which would specify an 
exemption of less than $3,000 would simply mean that the Amal- 
gamated could not go along on such a program. 

“At a meeting of our Joint Board, ‘the Joint Board voted 


(Continued on Page 15) 


We hold the burden should be 
shifted in greater measure to those 
who have exploited the labor and 
raw materials of our state and have 
thus reaped annual millions in 


propose exemption of the first 
$3,000 of all income (‘earned’ and 
‘unearned ) and the hiking of the 
corpordtion het: ‘iconie tax from 


| 


; 
’ 
’ 
; 


hearings in both the Senate and 
the House, where’ hearings so far 


have been “semi-private. 
“Citizens, voters, labor and 
community organizations, should 


super profits. Towards that end we press their representatives for the 


right to tell how and how much 
of their money shrould go for taxes 
and how the money should be 
spent.” ce 


rs. Hobby Cries ‘Socialism’ 


To Back Profits Before Kids 


—See Page 2 
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Wrong Kind of Alert 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE STREETS have emptied and the city has grown 


as silent as Tamerlane’s tomb. 


Forty-second Street and 


Broadway stands like. the remains of an abandoned civili- 


zation, a bleak canyon of brick 
and stone, left to the bewildered 
pigeons and chirping sparrows. 
In 50 American cities reality de- 
parted this week as our au- 
thorities enact- 
ed the ther- 
monuclear 
nightmare. 

The day be- 
fore Operation 
Alert the after- 
noon papers Se 
said “Three B@ 
Million ‘Die’ in 
H-Bomb Test 
Here Tomor- 
row. It is said neatly, under 
a two-column head on Page 21, 
in moderate 36 point type, in- 
sanity rendered commonplace. 
It looks ordinary, less spectacu- 
lar in its display than the four- 
column feature story below 
which says “Westport Golfer 
Tees Off on Putting Woes.” 

Humanity has huddled into 
the nooks supposed to shelter 
-them from disaster. You see a 
child lick at an ice-cream cone, 
wondering what strange sport 
his elders are engaged in. Two 
young women in modish dress 
continue to chat, waiting im- 
patiently for the all-clear. A 
bald-headed_ gentleman _ turns 
the pages of the morning paper, 
completing the story he began to 
read before the city’s 679 sirens 
wailed out the “Apple Jack,” the 
curious title of the alerting sig- 
nal. You can hear the rumble 
_of the subway train through the 
sidewalk grating and the far- 
off nore’ of a ship going 
down the Hudson to the sea. 

* 


THE SENSE -of unreality is 


so overwhelming that nobody 
appears. to take the fateful mum- 
mery to heart. How can they? 
Not even the imagination of a 
Dante could envisage three mil- 
lion dead bodies, twisted sky- 
scrapers bending toward the 
ground, the fair earth transform- 
ed to a cosmic blaze. No, the 
commonplace behavior of the 
people seems to say, more than 
the most cogent phrase, that it 
cannot happen. It is the mood 
of the common man. 

Not even Congress believes 
the miasma it has engendered. 
Business continues as usual un- 
der the big dome even as 15.,- 
000 executives and the President 
himself leave the capital. 

Somehow the people will not 
stampede. Why? 

It is my belief that they rea- 
lize there is no defense possi- 
ble in hydrogen war and _ they 
cannot believe that sane men, 
the officials of their Government, 
or the officials of other Govern- 
ments, will allow war to come. 
It is unthinkable, and they have 
a living to make, no time to 
waste on the impossible. Co- 
extinction is not in their calcu- 
lations. 

* 

THEY read the stories and 
know, as the New York Times 
had it the day before Operation 
Alert, on the page opposite the 
long “civilian defense” article 
lamenting the nation’s “apathy,” 
that the lethal fall-out from an 
H-bomb will linger on for six 
to nine months after an explo- 
sion. If the population walked, 
ran, motored, or flew from the 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Bosses, States Plot 


ToWreck Auto Pacts 


—See Page 2 


Dixie Paper Waves Flag 


Of Secession on Schools 


By ABNER W. BERRY 
PRESIDENT Eisenhower 
seemed not to hear the vio- 
lent secessionist 
from Dixiecrat strongholds 


when he made his intemp- 


erate and impolitic attacks on 
civil rights amendments _ last 
week. For a week before the 
President urged Negroes and 
civil rights groups to quit the 
legislative field and leave the 
question of. full citizenship up 
to his office and the U. S. Su- 
preme Court, the Dixiecrats 
were publicly thumbing their 
noses at both agencies. 

On June 1, 1955, the Rich- 
mond News Leader, a national- 
ly-known Virginia daily, had this 
to say about the desegregation 
decree of the U. S. Supreme 
Court: 

Now that the United States 
Supreme Court has laid down 
its program for ending segrega- 
tion in the public schools, we in 
the South can begin making 
more definite plans to preserve 
it. The court made its move yes- 


terday, now it is our move.” 
* 


THE EDITORIAL then out- 
lines a seven-point program for 
subverting the Supreme Court 
decision through what the edi- 
torial calls “lawful resistance.” 
It advised repealing the school 
segregation laws, the compulsory 
attendance law; to permit local 
integration, with the right of lo- 
cal officials to assign “individual 
pupils to particular schools.” Also 
proposed in the editorial was 
the breaking down of school dis- 
tricts within magisterial  dis- 
tricts or even at a level of 
school districts within magister- 
ial districts. And the state was 
urged to create a special fund 
for the Attorney General's office 
to aid localities in the legal fight 
against desegregation. 

Surely President Eisenhower 
or Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell, the man who can de- 
tect a danger to the republic in 
an obscure production-line work- 
er in Schenectady or Flint, must 
have had this editorial brought 
to their attention. For this was 
no ordinary statement from a 
crackpot racist, but a considered 
statement of ruling Dixiecrat 
opinion. And that statement did 
not shrink from discussing the 
advisability of political secession. 

“To defy the court openly,” 
the News Leader speculated, 
“would be to enter upon an- 
archy; the logical end would be 
a second attempt at secession 
from the Union. And though the 
idea is not without merit, it is 
impossible of execution. We 
tried that once before.” 

* 

I DON’T KNOW how percep- 
tive are President Eisenhower 
and Attorney General Brownell, 
but to the ordinary reader those 
words mean simply that the rul- 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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See You Sunday: 


RAIN OR SHINE, the labor press picnic goes on at Camp 
Midvale this Sunday. Even though the, weather crossed us up last 
week and forced a postponement, about 500 people showed up. 

Bus reservations are still good for this week, and buses will 
depart from the following points: 

University Pl. and 13 St., 
Bookshop). 

Surf Ave., 


Manhattan, 9 a.m. (at Workers 


between 31 and 32 Sts., Brooklyn, 9 a.m. 


Bay Parkway and 86 St., Brooklyn, 9:50 a.m. 
Fulton St. and Marcy Ave., Brooklyn, 8:30 a.m. 
For those going by car, here’s the most direct route: 


mets 
To Camp Midvale 


New Jersey 


e Washington rear 
Route 4, follow signs fof n Lake, then Route 
through Midvale, turn left just before bri¢ége at end 
pf town, Snake Dea Road to camp. 


— 
a 


How New Peace Talks Can End Cold War 


—See Pages 4 and 5 _— 
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— Bosses, States Plot to Wreck Auto Contracts — 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


Page 2 
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BTHE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS 


THE GENERAL MOTORS-Ford contracts were no 


sooner announced than they 


came under fire from two opposite ends. The employers and their reactionary tools in 


the state legislatures and government began a move to scuttle the partial layo 


pay pro- 


vision and block it from spreading. | 
They won the. first victory in|inadequate and unacceptable to 
Ohio. The workers in many of the|the steel union. 

UAW’s locals greeted it with local! Notwithstanding the confused 
strikes, mainly over local demands picture, other unions including the 
and other major issues sidetracked {American Federation of Labor, 
by the top leaders. David J. Mc- hurried with their official blessings 
Donald, president of the United of the settlement. Demands for 
Steelworkers of America, criticized supplementary unemployment pay 
the raises and ‘layoff pay plan as'—all that is really left of what 


a — 


AFL, (10 Push for $1.25 


Walter Reuther calls the Guar- 
anteed Annual Wage—are pressed 


on employers in current bargaining 
in other fields. 


wariness on mechanically pulting 
ditto marks under the UAW “pat- 
tern. McDonald. made that evi- 
dent as he addressed his union's 
wage policy committee on the 
state of negotiations with the steel 
companies on a mid-contract re- 
opener limited strictly to wages. 
Taking up the Ford “package” he 
observed that the strictly money 
part—6.2 cents an hour on the an- 


As Demo Chiefs Run Out 


By ERIK BERT WASHINGTON. 
THE AFL AND CIO have again urged enactment of 


the $1.25 minimum wage, despite the sleight-of-hand maneu- 
ver by Sen. Paul Douglas (D-Ill) which paved the way fo 
of a $1.00 - 


r 


———— Ce ee 


——— 


adoption by the Senate 
fizure. 

The renewed demands for the 
$1.25 were made last week before 
the House of Representatives Edw- 


his family on such a wage, he 
aid. The $1.00 minimum, on the 


‘nual improvement plus 1.2 cents 
for an “inequity” fund—amounts 
to 7.3 cents an hour. 


| 


| 


==, 


* 

“I AM SURE I speak your mind 
that if they offer anything in the 
neighborhood of 7.5 cents an heur 


persons supporting a family. “The | we will say this is not a substan- | 
head of a family cannot support) Hal wage ‘ncrease and we will .e- 


. cation and Labor committee by 
William Schnitzler, for the AFL, 


basis of 2,000 hours worked per! 
year, “would not enable a man to 


There is, however, developing a. 


® Mark I Year of No-Raid Pact 


® Mass Arrest in 


‘FIRST YEAR of AFL-CIO 
no-raiding pact was marked in 
joint statement by both organi- 
zations. They said agreement 
has worked out well, with 46 
raiding cases handled under its 
terms, with 23 from each organi- 
zation submitting complaints. Of 
total, 28 cases were settled by 
mutual agreement between un- 
ions and eight cases went to im- 
partial umpire. Joint machinery 
does not cover all cases beeause 
some unions have not ratified 
agreement, 


* 

MURDER indictment in first 
degree has been returned against 
L&N Railroad scab who admit- 
ted killing striker Charles E. 
Wright. . . . Hotel picket lines 
| were’ maintained in Miami by 
AFL hotel union despite arrest 
of 31. strikers charged with 


loitering. 


LAST-MINUTE efforts were 
being made to avoid National 
Maritime Union strike as NMU 


Miami Strike 


California employers giving 
6,000 workers 7-cent raise, re- 
troactive to June 1. 

2 3 

ARREST of 12 more strikers 
took place at Landers Frary and 
Clark plant in New Britain, 
Conn., strikebound for three 
months in dispute with UE. 
Strikers arrested, including UE 
local president, were charged 
with “breach of peace.” Police 
moved in following conviction 
of 10 previously arrested for 
“tending to incite to violence.” 

* 

OUTLAWING of peaceful 
picketing for purpose of pro- 
moting union organization was 
decreed in ruling by Maine’s’s 
supreme court. 

* 

MERGER | discussion’ with 
AFL. and CHO leaders will be 
undertaken by presidents of two 
rail unions—W. P. Kennedy, of 
Brotherhood of Railroad Train- © 
men, and H. E. Gilbert of 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 


and Robert Oliver, for the CIO. 
Oliver spoke on behalf of Walter 
Reuther, CIO president, who was 
engaged in auto negotiations. 
Their proposals were seeonded 
by 
which described the minimum 
wege issue “as vital to the welfare 
of its farm family members as 
any agricultural] bill which will be 
considered by Congress this vear. 
x 


OTHER LABOR - spokesmen 
who testified or submitted briefs 
to the committee included: David 
J. McDonald, president, United 
Steelworkers; William 


Workers; Jack Flynn, International 


the National Farmers Union 


>? 


Pollock, 


executive vice president, Teéxtile ‘ 


support a family, and not even to. 
support himself.” 

| THE CIO, in view of this situa- 
‘tion, ha€ called on the House to 
vote for the $1.25 instead. The 
‘CIO News said editorially that the 


| 


and shipowners went into last- 

minute negotiations. Deadline 

was set for Wednesday midnight. 
* 


TWENTY-THREE-day strike 


“Senate didnt go far enough, 
since simple economics prove la- 
‘bor’s case for a $1.25 minimum.” 


i 


of AFL Teamsters in 11 western 
states ended with 3-year con- 
tract and wage gains, covering 


jit added: “We trust the House will 


vote for a $1.25.” ‘fuse the offer,’ said McDonald, 


a reversal of the position taken sible on the June 30 deadline, 

last week, after the Senate vote,|. 0" the Guaranteed _ Annual 

‘by Walter Reuther. He called the Wage issue, which the USA can 

$1.00 vote “reassuring” and a sign | Me@gouiate upon only next year, he| 

of “significant progress.” He hoped said: es 

hat it would be “speedily accept-| . 1 assure you it is not the sort 
by both branches of the Con- °f @ plan that will be satisfactory’ 


75,000 members of union. 


| * 
The CIO statement constituted and he hinted ihat a strike is pos-| 


CIO TEXTILE union spon- 
sored newspaper ads _ asking 
struck New England employers 
to justify their demands for 
wage cuts in view of agree- 
ments signed in auto. More than 
15.000 textile workers are in 
eighth week of strike against 


gress. Reuther, however, had al-. 


to the steelworkers. There are 


wage cut demands. 


men and Enginemen. Executive 
boards of both brotherhoods 
authorized _ talks. 
* 
UNION-BUSTING aim in ef- 
fort to apply anti-trust. laws 
against unions was exposed by 
AFL in testimony before House 
anti-trust committee. AFL dem- 
onstrated how labor was injured 
by application of these laws be- 
fore passage of Norris-LaGuar- 
dia Act of 1932. Veiled threat 
to labor was contained in recent 
report of Attorney General's 
Committee to Study Anti-Trust 


Laws. 
ss 


DIXON-YATES power grab 


Union of Electrical Workers: 
Solomon Barkin, chairman, CIO 
Fair Labor Standards Committee; 
Thomas H. Burke, United Auto 
Workers; Gladys Dickason, Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers; An- 
thony Valente, United Textile 
Workers; Julius Hochman, Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers. 

While this array is formidable 
in appearance, the fight for the 
$1.25 minimum leaves much to 
be desired from the point of view 
of spirit and, especially, from the 
point ef view of mass participa- 
tion. | 

The results are unmistakeable. 
One of them was the ease with 
wnich the $1.00 minimum was 
sent from the Douglas subcommit- 
tee to the Senate Labor commiitee 
and to the Senate floor where, | 
aiter only a formal debate, it was 


* 
WAREHOUSE division of 
West Coast Longshore union 
signed agreement with Northern 


li 
: the vaccine would have been safe. 


In any event, public dissatis- 
faction with the Federal role in 
regard to the polio vaccine, has 
produced some changes in the 
Health Department. The most 
significant is the establishment of 
a bigger division with more facili- 
ties for “biologics” control. More 
rigid tests of vaccine have been 
‘agreed to, and a committee of ex- 
/perts to guide the vaccine pro- 
gram, including Dr. Salk, is now 
set up. 

The Administration is now re- 
ported worried about restoring 
public confidence in the Salk vac-' 
cine. The. problem would seem, 
rather, to be one of restoring faith 
in an Administration that will bal- 
ance the welfare of millions of 
children against the potential pro- 


~~ was rebuffed in action by House 
Appropriations Committee deny- 
ing $6.5 million budget request 
to get I’ .«on-Yates deal moving. 


$1.25 in the statement made to the guaranteed annual wage, we want! 
committee in his behalf by Robert | 2 real honest to God Guaranteed 


Oliver. (Continued on Page 13) | 
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H He ( e '§ ® f T r 
obby Cries Socialism to Hit 
who: took part in the trials last 


By AUGUSTA STRONG 
AT LONG last. in a single Ye have all been vaccinated. | 
phrase ess Chiehe Culp Hob- Foundation officials hope that. 
als sha my ‘the government will release more 
by has explained the long vaccine this week, but there is no 
weeks of confusion, delays, 


certainty. Since, under Mrs. Culp 
conferences and “technical re- Hobby’s “voluntary control” plan, 
ports” that the nation has been /@!! Vaccine manufactured goes to’ 
getting in place of anti-polio shots!the Foundation, these facts show 
for our children. 


the total picture of supply and dis- 
In a Congressional hearing, the : 


‘tribution as of this moment. 
Secretary of Health referred to’ 


* 
adopted. saat Bee We bill f |.TWO OTHER FACTS show 
eae Senator Lister Hill's bill for gov-' a : 
ay cnatieg reat that now: when Crment distribution of the Sak the total fare of the Hobbs , 
tion should be rising, to lend ‘“°S"",*° socialized medicine by ‘h, ee - hy “wei > ae ows al +7 nF 
ita had’ femect to heel the back door. os magpie ow Po eit © emma about $130 million. 
preseatation of union leaders, the ',. Thus, in a Phrase, the Repub- mg 19 v om Id  -. i Even in these cold dollar terms, 
organization effort, which had a lican-Big Business administration, oy 2% ye tikel a 1€ ae without counting the inestimable 
promising beginning, now seems &Ve its answer to the scientists | et ae “went pax wm cost in suffering to victims and 
to be subsiding. like Dr. Jonas Salk, whose re déat £ lie es er Tae? ys ©\their families, the last 15 years 
* search was done with the hope of) "400%Ut © icensed companies who alone have cost the public a mini- 


~ 4 


THE ORGANIZATION of -ank | Denetitting the greatest number ol estimated 


and file participation thus far has |p? ~ 4 pad — res thus 
embraced fewer than 1,000 union-. } , wy Py ae, 
ists to come to Washington to Cance that. their children would 


lobby. Kt is a matter of fact, how- |P€ Protected” from paralysis or 


; . ‘death; to the children whose _ pen- 
ever, that any one of the dozen’ P 


unions which has been represented 
here. before the House labor com- 
mittee could mobilize that number 
of -workers for active lobbying in 
less than a week’s time. | >. ; 

The present danger is that the|the matter, is that Mrs. Hobby’s 
Democrats on the House labor'determination to leave the -handl- 
committee, despite pledges of sup- ing OfSalk vaccine or in the 
port for the $1.25, will cave in;hands ef commercial plants to 
and accept the $1.00 which the {manufacture and profit from, has 
Senate resulted in practically halting the 


possible Dr. Salk’s discovery. | 
* 


they _would produce 


‘enough vaccine for 30 million per- 


; 


blind |S9ns by the end of June, are no- through the Nation 


where near the goal. 


The measure introduced by 
Sen. Hill, which aroused Mrs. 


fare, provided for Federal control 
of distribution and sale of the 


‘keting and. disregard of priorities; 
and free inoculation of all children 
in Communities: which chose to, set 
‘up such a program “in cooperation 
with the national government. 
Such a is “unneces- 


This outlook has been accepted |inoculation program. | 
by the “friends” of labor in the| The National Foundation — for 
Senate. Several fell all over them-|Infantile Paralysis, which had 
_ selves in congratulating Senator|pledged free shots to nine million’ 
Lyndon peraeen, majority leader,!children in the five to ‘nine-year; 
because he had pulled the $1.00 age group, has given up any hope 
rabbit out of the hat with such 
professional ease. | 

Douglas admitted that the $1.00 
figure was “extremely conserva- 
tive,'insufficient even‘ to ' midxiritetin | 
Q singlké manbdr>whmany let alone 

‘Nis pek ec bennbed.) 


lio season. Six- million children 
have been inoculated, but by no. 
means all haye received -the _sec- 
ond i ie to ‘Sh ANNAN 
‘immunity. Not even the children} 


| 
| 
| 


prea 

sary and undesirable,” Mrs. Hobby 
tuld the Senate Labor Committee 
in hearingson the bill, before 
being provoked into her shocking 
Statement about “socialism.” In- 
stead, she urged the Committee 


of completing its goal beforg po-|to approve President Eisenhower's 


to allocate $35 million dol- 
for those “unable to pay.” 


* 


, 


“4. 


>. 
7 


* : a < 
~ Senne 22 
> e 


TE RACE 


- +s css tT isto ( 4, 
Hill measure would cost the 


(WIMESIOQOINIBI 


mum of $280,600,000 in polio 
treatment and_ research, spent 
al Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis. 

_ Less than half that sum, by 
government estimate, would bring 


nies for years have helped create| Hobby's defense of private profits us within reach of the goal seen 
the millions of dollars that made | at the expense of. children’s wel- by Dr. Salk, who said last April 


(12 when his discovery was an- 
nounced: “Theoretically the new 


THE IRONICAL. TWIST to,vaccine; penalties for black. mar-|1955 vaccines and vaccination pro- 


cedures may Jead to 100 percent 
protection from paralysis of all 
those vaccinated.” 


* 

OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 
in Washington last. week were 
concerned with the safety of the 
vaccine. A report by Mrs. Hébby’s 
aide, U.S. Surgeon General Dr. 


Thomas Scheele, laid the blame 
for faulty vaccine which resulted 


in over a hundred cases of polio 
and six deaths, on the scientists’ 
failure to foresee the problems of 


mass uction of the vaccine. 
Dr. -Salk’s comment on this » 


, report 
indicated a feeling that had. 7 
tore &bédirt ‘ folie: ] 
1 $4k & seqgie“h ad teemamnaserd, » 


fits of a few manufacturers . 
he can rejoice, as a Parke-Davis 
official put it, in the “gold rush” 
afforded by new discoveries in 
medicine, rather than in victory 
over disease and death. 


Nation Debt 
Top’s Tetal US. 
Taxable Preperty 


The national debt may, by the 
end of fiscal 1956, be greater than 
the assessed value of all property 
in the nation, the Tax Foundation 
said last week. 

The current issue of the Foune 
dation’s . publication, “Tax Out 
look,” says that the national debt 
‘is slated to reach $276,000,000,000 
by the end of fiscal 1956, while 
the” latest assessed valuation for 


tax pu s of all the nation’s 
operty yg ive it '$240,000,000, 
veh vith 1G. badeven- ’ 


Y eee. 
bh pmpyonen ide: aseys edn cae I 


is wD! 


— Selected TV, Movie Guide 


Baseball: Pe Chicago (11) 
1:55 
Youth Wants to Know (4) 2:30 
Camera Three (2) $ 
Let's Take a Trip (2) 3:30 
Now And Then Dr. Baxter (2) 
4. Journal of Dorothy Wordsworth 
Zoo Parade (4) 4:30 
American Week Program de- 
voted to UN Anniversary (2) 5 
Adventure—Museum of Natura! 
History (2) 5:30 
Sunday Lucy Show (2) 6 


ae June 18 


On the Carousel (2) 9 a.m. 


College Press Conference 
11:30 


Big Top—circus (2) Noon 


Baseball: Yankees-Chicago (11) 
1:55 

Movie: 
Eden (2) 3 

Man of the Year (4) 4 

Racing at Aqueduct (7) 4:15 


(7) 


Adventures of Martin 


WINS 1:55 


Collegiate Track and _ Field 
Championships (2) 4:45 
News, sports (2) 6 
Play: Dark Stranger wtih Ed-' 
mond O'Brien (4) 7. Henry Fonda, 
host 
News, sports (13) 7 
Jackie Gleason Show (2) 8 
National Open Golf Tourna-|Ethel Barrymore, 
ment Finals (4) 8 ‘Others (4) 7:30 
Movie Museum (9) 8:30 | Toast of the Town (2) 8 
a ay of Fame—Johnny Mize (9)| Play: The Day He Got Fired (2) 
:4 9 
Baseball: Dodgers - St. 
(From St. Louis) (9) 8:55 
Imogene Coca (4) 9 
Jimmy Durante-(4) 9:30 
George Gobel (4) 10 
Damon Runyon Theatre 
10:30 
Ozzie and Harriet (7) 11 
Movie: Open City (Italian) (4) 
11:45 


Meet the Press (4) 6 

You Are There (2) 6:30. Nap-| 
oleon’s Return from _Elba | 

You Asked For It (7) 7 

Private Secretary wtih Ann 
Sothern (2) 7:30 

Remember 1938—Groucho Marx, 
Oscar Levant, 


Spanish Show (13) 9:30 
Loretta Young Show (4) 10 
t What’s My Line— panel quiz (2) 
10:30 
Sunday News (2) 11 
Movie: Ticket to Paradise (2); 
11:15. Light comedy  _ | 
RADIO 
Saturday, June 18 


TV Baseball: 
| WINS 1:55 
Sunday, June 19 | Baseball: Giants vs. 
Charity Bailey Show (4) 10 a.m. WMCA 3:25 
Wing and Fin Pet Center (7)| Baseball: Dodgers vs. St. Louis 
11:30 WMGM 8: 3D 


RESORTS 


i 


Louis 


(2) 


Yankees vs. 


Chicago 


Milwaukee 


DELIGHTFUL family resort, private Jal re, SPEND July 4th week-end at interracial, 
swimming, boating, fishing, sports,|; cooperative Camp Midvale. Three ful! 
music, counselor service, delicious food.| days of swimming, sports and activities. 
June $35. July 4th weekend—-3 full days; Three big nights of entertainment, in- 
$21. July and August $40—children oy cluding Sonny Terry and Fred Heller- 
$25. Pine Lake Lodge, Kenoza Lake, N.Y. raan. Friday night through Monday din- 
Call Manya Hamburger, Jeffersonville Reservations: Midvale Camp 
212R, City: BE 2-4754. | N.J. TErhune 5-2160. 


-_-- — 


$17. 
Midvale, 


ner. 
Corp., 


eee “ — _ — 


Thunderbolt (British) F 


RADIO. 
Sunday, June 19 


We See It—AFL © series 


As 


WABC Noon 
Monitor WRCA Noon to mid-| 
night 


Foreign Affairs Report WCBS 


12:30 


Opera: and 


Debussys Pelleas 


Melisande WOR 1:30 


Baseball: Yankees vs. Chiacgo 


Concertgebouw Orchestra 


Amsterdam WCBS 2:30 


Baseball: Dodgers vs. St. Louis 


WMGM 2:25 


Giants-Milwaukee WMCA 3: 25, 
Scoreboard WCBS 5:30 

Our Miss Brooks WCBS 8 

UN Story WOR 9:15 

Elmer Davis, news WABC 10:15 


MOVIES 
The Informer (revival) Baronet 
Marty, Sutton 
Big Family (Soviet), Stanley 
Romeo and Juliet (Italian-Brit-' ~ 


lish) Art & Symphony 


Bad Day At Black Rock, 68th St. | 


Lavender Hill Mob & Titfield | 
Fitth Ave. 


One Summer of Happiness 


(Swedish) World 


Mr. Hulot’s Holiday & Holiday, 


for Henrietta (French) 55th St. 


Great Adventure (Swedish) Paris 


La Liberte (French) Heights 


DRAMA 


Inherit the Wind, National] 
Phoenix’ 55, Phoenix 
Bus Stop, Music Box 
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of 


| 


| ty-nine 


| 


| 


Jazz 
‘chestra in Rolf Liebermann’s Con- 


| © Integration Begins 
| © Candidates Vow Bias 


INTEGRATION got under- 
way in a number of new areas, 
n accord with the Supreme 
Court’s newest ruling on ending 
jimerow schools. Oklahoma an- 
nounced it will open all of its 18 
institutions of higher learning to 
on in September. Williamsburg, 

, became the first city in the 
on to say it accepted the de- 
cree. Louisville, Ky., announced 
that integration would begin in 
September 1956. In San Antonio, 
Tex., two public colleges lowered 


color bars. 
* 


MISSISSIPPI’S five candidates 
for Governor, all appeared at a 
rally called by the White Citi- 
zens. Councils to pledge their 
support toward maintaining jim- 
crow schools in the state. Twen- 
other candidates for 
state office appeared on the 
platform. | 

© 


CALIFORNIA passed a limit- 


| ed FEPC covering hiring © of. 


ee 


MUSIC 


Lewisohn Stadium Concert Sea- 
son opens Monday, 
‘an All-Beethoven 
dolf Serkin playing E Flat Major 


Piano Concerto. 


June 
program. 


Tuesday, June 21 


June 22: 


Wednesday, 


Rabin plays Brahms D Major Vio- | 
lin Concerto. | 


Thursday 


Night. Sauter-Finegan 


20, with 
Ru- 


. Stadium pre- 
miere of Shostakovich’s 10th Sym- 


Mr. Hulot's Hoiiday & A Nous phony 
| Michael 


June 23: Symphonic 


Or- 


Plain and Fancy, 


Winter Gar- certo for Jazz Band and Symphony 


| stay 
| tion for commutation 
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teachers and other school em- 
pooyes, barring diserimination 
use of race, color, creed, or 
national origin. It failed to enact 
a full FEPC measure which had 
previously been passed by the 
House. The Senate Labor killed 
the bill, with five Republicans 
voting against it; two Dem- 
ocrats for. ; 
© 
A NINETEEN year old vouth 
in Montgomery, Ala., has been 
sentenced to die in the electric 
chair, convicted a second time, 
in a second trial on a rape charge 
made by a white woman. De- 
fense attorneys for Jeremiah 
Reeves centered their attack on 
proving exclusion of Negroes 
from jury duty in Montgomery 
County. The National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of 
Colored People, which has re- 
tained lawyers, will take the 
case to the Supreme Court. 


IN A SIMILAR case in Dela- 
i E. Wilson, won a 

execution, when a peti- 
of the 
death sentence was filed by h’s. 
lawyer, Louis E. Redding. Wil- 
son was convicted on the basis 
of a forced confession. Many 
white and Negro persons have 
joined a committee to aid his 


defense. 
* 


CLE RGYMEN representing 
church congregations, with a 
membership of approximate'y 
eight million, presented -to 


| President Eisenhower an eigiit 


point list’ of areas in which 
they thought the situation of the 


orchestra. , 
Saturday, June 25: Latin-Ameri- 
can Fiesta 


Negro could be improved in this 
country. The list, prepared by 
the National Fraternal Council 
of Churches, praised advances 
made in recent years. Rev. J. H. 


den : 
A Switch in Time & Anniver- 

sarv, Greenwich Mews 

Ibsen’s Ghosts, Royal 


———— 


— 


Sony 


— 


CAMP LAKELAND 


on beautiful Sylvan Laké, 65 miles from N.Y.C. 
TOPS IN FOOD * EXCELLENT ACCOMMODATIONS 
* SPORTS * OUTSTANDING CULTURAL STAFF 
Featuring: Meyer and Luba Eisenberg * Nadyne Brewer 

Teddy Schwartz * Harvey Schreibman * Edith Segal 


New Recreation Hall * Television 
Library and place to relax 


SUPERVISED DAY CAMP 
OPENING FRIDAY, JULY 1 


For information on moderate rates and SPECIAL FAMILY PLAN 
eall AL 53-6283 or write to 1 Union Square West, N.Y.C. 3 


| CAMP KINDERLAND 


Jernagin, chairman of the group, 
called for an investigation of re- 
cent terror against Negroes in 
Mississippi; egd of .bias in hous- 
ing, transportation, empfovment, 
in the National Guard, and civil 
employment. 


Register 


Your Child Now! 


Sylvan Lake 
* 
Girls and Bovs ages: 
S-week scason 
2, 4, 6 and 8 weeks uavailalle 
* 
Full prearam of land = and 
water sports, arts and crafts, 
singing, dramatics, ete. 
* 
A children’s camp combining 
progressive Jewish education 
with inter-racial living. 


* 
CAMP KINDERLAND 
New York office: 1 Union Sq. W. 


-—_ 


——_— —_—— 


6 to 16 


| Swedish 
Danish 


ca CHAIR 


With 2. reversible innerspring 
cushions. Wide choice of fab- 
rics and wood finishes. 


YOU SAVE $60 


39% 


Usually $99 


AL, 9-6283 ® New York 3, N.Y. 


| 


Mrs. Mary Ellen Root of Mil- 
waukee won a trip to London 
and Paris as part of her prize 
' as Nation's Best Waitress, top- 
| ping 6,000 contestants. | 


End British Rail Strike 


LONDON. — Government and) 
union ne — have settled the 
nation’s 17-day- -old railway strike. | 


|. iassttien Ads | 


FOR RENT 


| ATTENTION all Clubs : and Organizations. 
Plan your concerts, dinners and aflairs 
at the spacious hall at the Brighton 
Community Center, 3200 Coney Island 
Ave., B’klyn — right near the ocean. 


Be FOR SALE 


“FATHER’S DAY GIFTS’’ 
‘(For the Family Too) 

REG. 

$24.95 


i 


Al Roads Lead to Mid vale 


\? Cth 


‘ 


PRICE INCLUDES 
DECORATOR FABRICS 


PE he. ~ me, 
. 


Budget Terms Free Parking 
169 E. 33d St., N. Y. 16 
(Between Lex. & 3rd Avs.) 
MU 5-7892 © MU 5-5199 
| Open eves. & Sat.to 6. Thurs. to? 
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LABOR PRESS PICNIC 
Sunday, June I 9 


CAMP MIDVALE — Midvale, NJ. 
Give Dad a DAY TO REMEMBER 
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ITEM 
® Contour Chair 
Electric Shaver 29.50 
Plastic Playing Cards 7.50 
STANDARD BRAND DISTRIBUTORS 
143 4th Ave. (13 & 14 Sts.) GR 33-7819 
One hour free parking or 2 tokens 


; SERVICES 
(Painting ) 


exterior work. Houses our 
ng soem Full schedule halts us frem 


giving our usual prompt service. Jack'| Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 
Rosen, GI 8-7601. ; 


MOVING AND STORAGE 1 Vector Laboratories 


' MOVING, storage, long distance, a 917 Third Avenue © GR 3-7686 
BFA prticg- ane arene Ncw York 3, N.Y. 
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MOVING ¢ STORAGE 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
> a om On GR 7-2457 


13 E. ith St. 
' EFFICIENT RELIABLE 
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Admiadicns to Genet For information call: AL 4-7954 
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No Place to Mides 


million wounded, were in all the 
week. 
And the o 


The whole civil defense set-u 
an atom bomb will drop. Okay. W 


OnKe 


| 


Peace Is the On 


Air-raid tests, with 400,000 Jerseyans declared 
“dead” for the day’s exercises, and another half- 


nly thing really roved by the whole 
project, it seems to us, is ‘there IS no defense 
against the Alphabet bombs—no defense but peace. 


Those who are exposed to direct radiation die at 
once. Those further away die slower. Those within 
range of fallout of radioactive dust have more de- 
layed reactions: shortened life; cancer of the blood- 


headlines this 


NEEDS IT? 


supposes that 
at can you do? We can do 
the people who 
vince the Presid 


stream, called leukemia; altered genes, so their 
- children may be born dwarfed, or maimed. 

And though youre still further away, you're not 

safe. Water and food, for months after, are con- 


taminated by the deadly dust. 
All of which leaves one question: WHO 


Isn’t a wiser, safer and happier answer to set 
a policy that insures NO BOMBS will fall? 


this. The summit meeting of the 


Big Four .can do just that. It can happen—if all 


want it get to work now to con- 
ent that he must come back from 


the summit meeting with a real peace program. 


Churches Defend Bill of Rights; 


ClO Blasts 
Do-Nothing 
Legislature 


FOREST PARK, Pa.—The 1955 


Urge Fairness in Teacher Trial 


‘ment, which is a Constitutional, hunt among city employees. Circu-{June 21st, 9 a.m., at Newark’s 
| guarantee of civil liberties.” lation of “security” questionnaire; Board of Education building on 
| Dr. Throop, in answer to the by the city will put “a premium/Green Street. A large audience is 
on conformity,” Rabbi Prinz de-|expected to turn out for the pro- 


State Legislature was denounced 
by CIO president Paul Krebs as 
“the worst since 1947” at a threé- 
day conference liere of Jersey C1O 
union leaders. 

Krebs criticized the GOP-con- 
trolled legislature’s knifing of bills 
for unemployment benefits, child 
labor, state minimum wage law, 
discrimination and other labor- 
‘backed legislation. 

The Republican leadership will 
be “plagued on election day tor 
the bungled bills they did pass 
and for the meritorious measures 
they didn’t enact,” Krebs said. He 
promised that the CIO would 
bring its point of view to its mem- 
bers and to the general public this 
fall in the election campaign. 

The legislature recently ad- 
journed until August with a do- 
nothing record so bad that even 
the daily press has been forced to 
‘comment editorially on it. 


NEWARK.—The Newark Church 
Fellowship last week overwhelm- 
ingly attirmed its belief in the Bill | 
of Rights, and specifically in the!caution that the fellowship should 
right to invoke the Fifth Amend-|“stay out of the controversy alto- clared. ceedings. 
ment. .They urged the Newark/gether,” said he did “not believe in| “People will be afraid to express 
Board of Education to make sure|being a coward. . . . We must any view that seems to be in dis- 
that the three Newark teachers'stand by the Constitution.” agreement with accepted policy. 
who invoked the amendment dur-| The Newark Church Fellowship| Genuine and valuable civic activ- Must Start Here. 
ing the House Un-American Com-|is composed of Protestant clergy |ity will be deterred. Employes will] : : 
mittee hearings in Newark get “all|and laymen in the Newark area.|be afraid to join or work in any Wegro Paper Says 
the guarantees of a fair trial.” The annual meeting was held in/organization for fear in the future | "1 ot’s~ start ot home.” te the 

This action was taken by a better |the House Across the Way of the it may be listed as subversive”| call of the New York Amster- 
than 3-1 vote after lengthy debate |Second Presbyterian Church. Rabbi Prinz declared. dam News in its current issue in 
during the annual meeting of the SUPPORT FOR TEACHERS |LETTERS TO THE PRESS — an editorial calling on Goy. Har- 
fellowship. The church group also} As the June 21 trial date ap- One letter to the Newark News) riman, Mayor Wagner and Sec- 
opposed the use of a loyalty oath proaches, support for the three on Ole ey ee seep - retary of State De Sapio to “put 
and questionnaire by the City of|tims of the un-American APG ho ae | i BF eaang e a end to jimcrow in New York 
Newark, with only slight opposi-|hunters has been growing. In nad. er ra im — ~ sena-| by appointing more qualified 
tion to this resolution. tion to the Newark Teachers Union, |p on13 : oe og ove Negroes to policy making city 

A fair trial, the approved state-|which has been collecting funds for We doubt ai icra ll 3 pr and state jobs. 
ment said, must include “proper 'the defense community groups are eitivinns ” | The paper calls for the ap- 
indictment or charge, the right to jactively supporting the three teach-| Another letter defending the’ pointment of a Negro lawyer to 
counsel, a reasonable opportunity jers, Dr. Robert Lowenstein, Estel raising of funds by the Teachers| the State Supreme Court, and 

cidiiaal pata! 7: | for N 
to prepare a defense and the right|Laba and Perry Zimmerman. Union, says “All self-respecting egro commissioners and de- 
of controntation and cross-exam- | Letters to the Newark News!teachers refuse to stand idly by puty commissioners in the Bank- | 
ination of such witnesses as may continue to go strongly against the’ while attempts are made to rele- Oe and Insurance departments 
have presented evidence against | witchhunters and one prominent ; iti | and in ‘every other department 
S; gate us to second-class citizenship.! operated by our city and state.” 


them.” | 
em The Harlem Affairs Commit- 


Jewish clergyman, Rabbi Prinz of| An inferior or second class citizen) 
Rev. Montgomefy H. Throop, Bnai Abraham synagogue, urged is hardly the person to be charged | tee, which has been campaigning 
pastor of St. Mary Magdalene on this issue, “deserves the sup- 


| suppport of the teachers. ‘with the responsibility of training| 
Episcopal Church, who moved for] Rabbi Prinz( in a sermon to 1,500; our young people for full and first) port of the community at large.” 
concurrence in the statement said according to the editorial “and 


concur ont people, said that help should be| class citizenship. ” 
it is “not conduct unbefitting a|given to the teachers, and he lash-| The trial of the suspended. the immediate attention” of Har- 
riman, Wagner and De Sapio. 


teacher to invoke the Fifth Amend-'‘ed out at proposals for a city witch-' teachers will begin on Tuesday, | 
eae The paper points out that 


while New Yorkers like to tell 
out-of-towners about its anti-dis- 
crimination laws “and the scores 
of official and private groups that ~ 


10c Wage Hike 
TRENTON.—The 5,000 work- 
ers at the General Motors plant 
here won a_ two-day strike and 
with it, wiped the 10-cent wage 
differential between the pay in 
Trenton and Detroit. 


—— 


— 


have been set up to assure all 
citizens of a fair shake,” it is no 
secret, nevertheless, that Negroes 
are “forgotten men when it 
comes to “policy-making jobs” 
in the city and state governments. 


— 


Court Tells Hague to Account 
For $15 Million in Kickbacks 


JERSEY CITY.—Frank “I Am the Boss” Hague will have to account for some $15 
millions raked in from city workers here from 1914 to 1949, the State Supreme Court 
decreed today. As Jersey City’s former Mayor Hague reportedly “extorted three percent 
ee ee rot, endo a 
Narge ague, Ni ; 5 arty candidates. ; ’ 
late Frank » wd Eggers, the ang be ov wae sll a Treatos a | WE Calls tor 

Negro Judge 


ceeded his uncle as Mayor, and Newark, had complied with all the 


| 


~ ———— 


Ladies Garment Workers Union. 
CIO president Paul Krebs said the 
present 75-cent minimum is “in- 
adequate, outmoded and obsolete.” 


} 


IVE Backs Job Rights | 
Local 461 and District 4, IUE, 
have protested the firing of Walter | 


former deputy Mayor John Malone 
as cO-conspirators in a systematic 


‘election laws—and then ruled them | 


racket of salary kickbacks. 

Without the under-the-counter 
payotf of three percent_of his pay, 
the suit charges, no man working! 
or the Jersey City government 
could be sure of his job—it was “a' 
condition of employment.” The trio 
of Hague & Co. kept the huge 
fund for their own use, the suit 
declares. 

The high court’s ruling overturn- 


ed an earlier Superior Court ver- 
dict by Judge John Drewen, who) 
had dismissed the suit. Drewen 


claimed the charge was “vague,” |; 


and that even if the Hague group 
did collect salary kickbacks they 
did so “as people holding place 
and power in a political party or- 
ganization, and not as city offi- 
cials. | 

This hair-splitting logic didn’t 
cpnvince the Supreme Court, who 
threw out his verdict and re-open- 
ed the Hague affair with a 4-3 vote. 
And Drewen’s pious statement on 
the rights and sanctity ‘of political 
parties caused’ some amusement 
among many in the state. 


They retnembered Drewen as mitted free. On to Midvale and 


the man who conceded the fact! 


off the ballot. In Newark 


Poleschuk by the Singer Sewing 
Machine Co. Poleschuk was tired 


NEWARK. — District Four of 
the United Electrical Workers 
(Ind) urged the Newark City 
Council and Mayor Carlin to ap- 
Jersey |POint a Negro magistrate. Carlin 

+ recently appointed four judges, all 


ot } 
at| White, but confirmation had been 


Come One, 
Come Ali! 


MIDVALE. —A_ heavy 
“dew” - caused posiponement 
the big Labor Press Picnic 
Camp Midvale last Sunday, but he'd up by council. 
the great event has been re-| The union body notified the 
scheduled for this Sunday, June council that it would send a rep- 
19th. The only thing changed is|resentative to speak on the issue 


the date and the weather. After alljat the next council meeting. De- 
it cant rain every Sunday! spite the fact that there are over 


With next Sunday as Father’s| 75,000 Negro residents of Newark, 
Day, what could be better than a}no Negro has ever been appointed 
family outing in the beautifulj|to a city judgeship. Councilman 


by the company after refusing to 
cooperate with the Un-American 
Activities in its recent Jersey 
witch-hunt. 

The union is taking Poleschuk’s 
firing to arbitration. Milton Wein- 
rauch, president of District 4, said 
the union will fight any company 
“which disregards contractural 
provisions and takes unilateral ac- 
tion.” 


Win 35-Hour Week 


' 


More than 6,000 Jersey Brewery) 


workers in Essex County won the 
35-week in a new contract just 
approved. Workers also got three 


Ramapo mountains? Camp Mid-|Irvine Turner, only Negro in the 


vale’s famous. natural swimming/Council, has been, leading the 
pool will be there for all to enjoy.|fight for a Negro judge. 
Athletic events, singing, dancing, |= _ 
a children’s program—in fact some- 
sae | for every member of the 
family. 

So we'll be seeing all of'you... 
next Sunday, June 19th at Camp 
Midvale. Come early and stay late. 
Bring the whole family. The ad- 
mission is just one little dollar for 
adults, and children under 12 ad- 


Fifth Annual 
Civil Reghts Congress 
Family Outing 


SUNDAY, JULY 10 
CAMP MIDVALE 


additional holidays for a total of 
11, 4 weeks vacation after 12 


-lyears and a $35.66 per month per 
employe contribution, by thé com-' 


panies to hospitalization and pen- 
sion plans. 


CIO Sees Congress 
Over 100 CIO delegates visited 
Jersey Congressmen in Washing- 
ton last week te urge support for 
the $1.25 an hour minimum wage. 


Admission $1 @ Children Free 


the Labor Press Picnic] 


The CIO delegates were joined 


He urged a $1.25 minimum to 
hemp New Jersey meet cut-throat 


‘competition from low-wage areas. 


S$ 
A one-week strike at the Star- 
‘Kimble company ended with work- 
ers getting a 5-cent wage hike and 
fully paid life insurance. The 240 
workers belong to Local 408, CIO 
Retail & Warehouse Workers 
Union. 


140 Fired 


| Transfer of an operation by the 
Lipton Tea Co. of -Hoboken will 
cost 140 workers their jobs. Em- 
ployes in the production, shipping 
and receiving departments are af- 
fected, The company said Sever- 
ancé pay of one week’s wages for 
every year worked will be given. 


345 Strike 

Dissatisfaction with the progress 
of national negotiations led to 345 
Rubber workers at U. S. Rubber 
Company in Passaic walking off 
the job. About 3,000 production 
workers ate employed. Those tak- 
ing the hike were mechanics and 


e 


meniberd ‘of’ the ABL 'Intenhati 


tation workers. 
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Wrong Kind of Alert 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE STREETS have emptied and the city has grown 
as silent as Tamerlane’s tomb. Forty-second Street and 
Broadway stands like the remains of an abandoned civili- 
zation, a bleak canyon of brick 
and stone, left to the bewildered 
pigeons and chirping sparrows. 
In 50 American cities reality de- 
parted this week .as our au- 
thorities enact- 
ed the ther- 
monuclear 
nightmare. 

The day be- 


so overwhelming that nobody 
appears to take the fateful mum- 
mery to heart. How can -. 
Not even the imagination of ; 

Dante could envisage three ory 
lion dead bodies, twisted sky- 
scrapers bending toward the 
ground, the fair earth transform- 
ed to a cosmic blaze. No, the 


Dixie Paper Waves Flag 


Of Secession on Schools 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


PRESIDENT Eisenhower 
seemed not to hear the vio- 
lent secessionist clamor 
from Dixiecrat strongholds 


when he made his intemp- 
erate and impolitic attacks on 
civil rights amendments | last 
week. For a week before the 
President urged Negroes and 
civil rights groups to quit the 
legislative field and leave the 
question of full citizenship up 
to his office and the U.. S. Su- 
preme Court, the Dixiecrats 
were publicly thumbing their 
noses at both agencies. 

On June 1, 1955, the Rich- 
mond News Leader, a national- 
ly-known Virginia daily, had this 
to say about the desegregation 
decree of the U. S. Supreme 
Court: 

“Now that the United States 
Supreme Court has laid down 
its program for ending segrega- 
tion in the public schools, we in 
the South can begin making 
more definite plans to preserve 
it. The court made its move yes- 


terday, now it is our move.” 
* 


THE EDITORIAL then out- 


fore Operation 

Alert the after- i 

noon papers Bea 

said “Three gag 

Million “Die’ in | 

H-Bomb Test 

Here Tomor- 

row. It is said neatly, under 
a two-column head on Page 21, 
in moderate 36 point type, in- 
sanity rendered commonplace. 
It looks ordinary, less spectacu- 
lar in its display than the four- 
column feature story below 
which says “Westport Golfer 
Tees Off on Putting Woes.” 


Humanity has huddled into 
the nooks supposed to shelter 
them from disaster. You see a 
child lick at an ice-cream cone, 
wondering what strange sport 
his elders are engaged in. Two 
young women in modish dress 
continue to chat, waiting im- 
patiently for the all-clear. A 
bald-headed gentleman turns 
the pages of the morning paper, 
completing the story he began to 
read before the city’s 679 sirens 
wailed out the “Apple Jack,” the 
curious title of the alerting sig- 
nal. You can hear the rumble 
of the subway train through the 
sidewalk grating and the far- 
off trumpeting of a ship going 
down the Radon to the sea. 

* 


THE SENSE of unreality is 


commonplace behavior of the 
people seems to say, more than 
the most cogent phrase, that it 
cannot happen. It is the mood 
of the common man. 

Not even Congress believes 
the miasma it has engendered. 
Business continues as usual un- 
der the big dome even as 15,- 
000 executives and the President 
himself leave the capital. 

Somehow the people will not 
stampede. Why? 

It is my belief that they rea- 
lize there is no defense possi- 
ble in hydrogen war and they 
cannot believe that sane men, 
the officials of their Government, 
or the officials of other Govern- 
ments, will allow war to come. 
It is unthinkable, and they have 
a living to make, no time to 
waste on the impossible. Co- 
extinction is not in their calcu- 
lations. 

. 


THEY read the stories and 
know, as the New York Times 
had it the day before Operation 
Alert, on the page opposite the 
long “civilian defense” article 
lamenting the nation’s “apathy,” 
that the ‘ethal fall-out from an 
H-bomb will linger on for six 
to nine months after an explo- 
sion. If the population walked, 
ran, motored, or flew from the 


pases on Page 12) 


Bosses, States Plot 


loWreck Auto Pacts 


—See Page 2 


lines a seven-point program for 


subverting the Supreme Court 
decision through what the edi- 
torial calls “lawful resistance.” 


?It advised repealing the school 


segregation laws, the compulsory 
attendance law; to permit local 
integration, with the right of lo- 
cal officials to assign “individual 
pupils to particular schools.” Also 
proposed in the editorial was 
the breaking down of school dis- 
tricts within magisterial  dis- 
tricts or even at a level of 
school districts within magister- 
ial districts. And the state was 
urged to create a special fund 
for the Attorney General’s office 
to aid localities in the legal fight 
against desegregation. 

Surely President Eisenhower 
or Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell, the man who can de- 
tect a danger to the republic in 
an obscure production-line work- 
er in Schenectady or Flint, must 
have had this editorial brought 
to their attention. For this was 
no ordinary statement from a 
crackpot racist, but a considered 
statement of ruling Dixiecrat 
opinion. And that statement did 
not shrink from discussing the 
advisability of political secession. 

“To defy the court openly,” 
the News Leader speculated, 
“would be to enter upon an- 
archy; the logical end would be 
a second attempt at secession 
from the Union. And though the 
idea is not without merit, it is 
impossible of execution. We 
tried that once before,” 

* 

I DON’T KNOW how percep- 
tive are President Eisenhower 
and Attorney General Brownell, 
but to the ordinary reader those 


, words mean simply that the rul- 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Time for Some Heat 


WITH JUST TWO WEEKS to go to the July 4 weex- 


end, some $63,000 of The Worker $100,000 fund campaign 


has been raised. Thus, we're still shy some $37,000 in the 
campaign, which is scheduled to wind up July 4, but must 
go through to completion. 

New Yorkers came through with close to $10,000 last 
week. Outside of New York, however, we made little prog- 
ress. Less than $900 was raised, almost half by the St. Louis 
Freedom of the Press Committee. The Missouri outfit has 
now raised two-thirds of its target of $750 (See table P. 13). 
Wisconsinites sent along $200, to make it 70 percent of 
its $2,000 goal. There was $100 each from Michigan and 
New England. 

We are forced to make a special plea to all areas to 
step up their efforts NOW in order to complete by July 4. 
This is not only a drive deadline. Our obligations are such 
that we need virtually the entire amount by that time. 
Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, Western Pennsyl-. 
vania and Southern readers are lagging badly, and hold- 
ing the campaign up. | 

We urge they put on the heat in order to reach their 
targets on the scheduled date. 

All other groups, within striking distance, should do 
likewise. 

Send contributions to P.O. Box 136, Cooper Station, 
New York City 3, N.1. ‘ 
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Bosses, States Plot to 


By GEORGE MORRIS | 
THE GENERAL MOTORS-Ford contracts were no 


came under fire from two opposite ends. The employers and their reactionar 
the state legislatures and government began a move to scuttle the partial layoff pay pro- 


sooner announced than they 
tools in 


————— ee 


vision and block it from spreading. me 

They won \the first victory injinadequate and unacceptable to 
Ohio. The workers in many of the the stee] union. 
UAW’s locals greeted it with local; Notwithstanding the confused 
strikes, mainly over locy} demands | picture, other unions including the 
and other major issues sidetracked|American Federation of Labor, 
by the top leaders. David J. Mec- hurried with their official blessings' 
Donald, president of the Unitediof the settlement. Demands for) 
Steelworkers of America, criticized supplementary unemployment pay 
the raises and layoff pay plan as!—all that is really left of what 


AFL, C0 Push for $1.25 


As Demo Chiefs Run Out 


By ERIK BERT WASHINGTON. 


THE AFL AND CIO have again urged enactment of 
the $1.25 minimum wage, despite the sleight-of-hand maneu- 
ver by Sen. Paul Douglas (D-Ill) which paved the way for 
adoption by the Senate of a $1.00,~ oe. ee 
fizure. 

The renewed demands for the 
$1.°5 were made fast week before 
t! e House of Representatives Edu- 
caiion and Labor committee by 
William Schnitzler, for the AFL, 
and Robert Oliver, for the CIO. 
Oliver spoke on behalf of Walter 
Reuther, CIO president, who was 
engaged in auto negotiations. 

Their proposals were seconded 
by the National Farmers Union 
which described the minimums 
wege issue “as vital to the welfate 
of its farm family members as 
any agricultural bill which will be 
considered by er anne this year.” 


persons supporting a family. “The 
head of a family cannot: support) 
is family on such a wage,” he 
said. The $1.00 minimum, on the | 
basis of 2,000 hours worked per| 
year, “would not enable a man to 
support a family, and not even to’ 
support himself.” 

THE CIO, in view of this situa- 
tion, has called on the House to 
vote for the $1.25 instead. The. 
CIO News said editorially that the 
“Senate didnt go far enough, 
since simple economics prove la- 
bor's case for a $1.25 minimum.” 
It added: “We trust the House will | 
vote for a $1.25.” | 


: 


OTHER LABOR - spokesmen 
who testified or submitted briefs 
to the committee included: David 
J. McDonald, president, United 
Steelworkers; William Pollock, | 
executive vice president, Textile | 
Workers; Jack Flynn, International 
Union of Electrical Workers: 
Solomon Barkin, chairman, ClO 

Fair Labor Standards Committee; 
Thomas H. Burke, United Auto) Oliver 


‘by Walter Reuther. He called the 
$1.00 vote “reassuring” and a sign 
of “significant progress.” He hoped 
that it would “speedily accept- 
gress.” Reuther, however, had al- 


ready retracted his steps to the 


' 


|committee in his behalf by Robert 


tern.” 


The CIO statement constituted 
‘a’ reversal of the position taken: 
last week, after the Senate vote, | 


$1.25 in the statement made to the | Suaranteed annual wage, we want 


| 


Walter Reuther calls the CGuar- 
anteed Annual Wage—are pressed 
on employers in current bargaining 
in other fields. 

There is, however, developing a 
wariness on mechanically putting 
ditto marks under the UAW “pat- 
McDonald made that evi- 
dent as he addressed his union's 
wage policy committee on the 
state of negotiations with the steel 
companies on a mid-contract re- 
opener limited strictly to wages. 
Taking up the Ford “package” he 
observed that the strictly money 
part—6.2 cents an hour on the an- 
nual improvement. plus 1.2 cents 
for an “inequity’ fund—amounts 
to 7.5 cents an hour. 


“I AM SURE I speak your mind 
that if they offer anything in the 
neighborhog@d of 7.5 cents an hour 
we will say this is-not a suhstan- 


tial wage ‘ncrease and we will ie- 


THE WEEK IN IL 


reck Auto Contracts 


REOR AFFAIRS 


® Mark 1 Year of No-Raid Pact 


® Mass Arrest in 


FIRST YEAR of AFL-CIO 
no-raiding pact was marked in 
joint statement by both organi- 
zations. They said agreement 
has worked out well, with 46 
raiding cases handled under its 
terms, with 23 from each organi- 
zation submitting complaints. Of 
total, 28 cases were settled by 
mutual agreement between un- 
ions and eight cases went to im- 
partial umpire. Joint machinery 
does not cover all cases because 
some unions have not ratified 
agreement, 

* 

MURDER indictment in first 
degree has been returned against 
L&N Railroad scab who admit- 
ted killing striker Charles E. 
Wright. . . . Hotel picket lines 
were maintained in Miami by 
AFL hotel union despite arrest 
of 31 strikers charged with 
loitering. 

* 

LAST-MINUTE efforts were 
being made to avoid National 


fuse the offer,” said McDonald, 
and he hinted that a stzike is pos- 
sible on the June 30 deadline. 


Maritime Union strike as NMU 

and shipowners went into last- 

minute negotiations. Deadline 

was set for Wednesday midnight, 
* 


TWENTY-THREE-day strike 
of AFL Teamsters in 11 western 
states ended with 3-year con- 
tract and wage gains, covering 
75,000 members of union. 

* 


CIO TEXTILE 


union 


ads 


spon- 


: n the Guaranteed 
Wage issue, which the USA can 
negotiate upon only next year, he 


‘to the steelworkers. There are 
'many gimmicks. When we get our 


Amnual! struck New England employers 


said: | | 
“I assure you it is not the sort: 


ed by both branches of the Con-|°f @ plan that will be satisfactory 


a real honest to God Guaranteed 
(Continued on Page 13( 


sored newspaper asking 
to justify their demands for 
wage cuts in view of agree- 
ments signed in auto. More than 
15,000 textde workers are in 
eighth week of strike against 
wage cut demands. . | 
* 


WAREHOUSE division of 
West Coast Longshore union’ 


- signed agreement with Northern 


Workers; Gladys Dickason, Amal-| 
gamated Clothing Workers; An-| 
thony Valente, United Textile, m 
Workers; Julius Hochman, Inter-' 
national Ladies Garment Workers. 
While this array is formidable’ 


in appearance, the fight for the | By AUGUSTA STRONG 


$1.25 minimum leaves much to. ; 

be desired from the point of view! AT LONG last, in.a single 

of spirit and, especially, from the phrase, Mrs. Oveta Culp Hob- 

point of 

tion. 
The results are unmistakeab 7 

One of them was the ease with conferences and “technical re- 


which the $1.00 minimum was ports” that the nation has been 


sent from the Douglas subcommit- getting in place of anti-polio shots ' 


tee to the Senate Labor committee for our childgen. 

and to the Senate floor where,| Jy a Congressional hearing, the 
after only a formal debate, it was!cecsetary of Health referred to 
adopted. Senator Lister Hill's bill for gov- 


| 


; 


view of mass participa- |hy has. explained the long’ 


1. weeks of confusion, delays,’ 
‘Hobby’s “voluntary control” plan, | 


‘who took part in the trials last, 
‘year have all been vaccinated. : 

Foundation officials hope that: 
the government will release more 
vaccine this week, but there is no. 
certainty. Since, under Mrs. Culp 


' 
' 


all vaccine manufactured gees to 
the Foundation, these facts show 
the total picture of supply and dis-| 
tribution as of this moment. 

* 


TWO OTHER FACTS show 


Another result is that now, when ernment distribution of : the Salk 
the tide of rank and file participa. cine as “socialized medicine by’ 
tion should be rising, to lend | 6 back door,” 
weight and impact to the — Thus, in -a phrase, the Repub- 
pores —— og se © | lican-Big Business administration, 
Crganezaen ese aPaamepa a * | gave its answer to the scientists 
promising beginning, now seems fi . Dr. Jonas Salk, whose re- 
to be subsiding. search was done with the hepe of | 


* 
...L benefitting the greatest number. of: 
THE ORGANIZATION of rank people: ta the sesedl awe tea 


the total failure of the Hobby 
“plan” or planlessness in meeting 

problem. There are approxi- 
mately 50 million children between 
one and 19 years old in the nation, | 
who are most likely polio sufferers 
and need the shots. Secondly, the: 
handful of licensed companies who | 


Miami Strike 


California employers giving 
6,000 workers 7-cent raise, re- 
troactive to June l. 
7 

ARREST of 12 more strikers 
took place at Landers Frary and 
Clark plant in New _ Britain, 
Conn., strikebound for three 
months-in dispute with UE. 
Strikers arrested, including UE 
local president, were charged 
with “breach of peace.” Police 
moved in following conviction 
of 10 previously arrested for 
“tending to incite to violence.” 

* 

OUTLAWING of peaceful 
picketing for purpose of pro- 
moting ‘union organization was 
decreed in ruling by Maine’s’s 
supreme court. 

* 


MERGER — discussion with 
AFL and CIO leaders will be 
undertaken by presidents of two 
rail unions—W. P. Kennedy, of 
Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, and H. E. Gilbert of 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
meéen and Enginemen. Executive 
boards of both brotherhoods 
authorized talks. | 

* 

UNION-BUSTING aim in ef- 
fort to apply anti-trust laws 
against unions was exposed by 
AFL in testimony before House 
anti-trust committee. AFL dem- 
onstrated how labor was injured 
by application of these laws be- 

fore passage of Norris-LaGuar- 
dia Act of 1932. Veiled threat 
to labor was contained in recent 
report of Attorney General's 
Committee to Study Anti-Trust 
Laws. 
* 


DIXON-YATES power grab 
was rebuffed in action by House 
Appropriations Committee deny- 
ing $6.5 million budget request 
to get Dixon-Yates deal meving. — 


government about $130 million. 


Even in these cold dollar terms, 


without counting the inestimable 
cost in suffering to victims and 
their families, the last 15 years 
alone have cost the public a mini- 


estimated they would produce | mum of $280,600,000 in polio 


enough vaccine for 30 million per- treatment and _ research, spent 
sons by the end of June, are no-' through the National Foundation 


| 


and file participation tvs far °5\far could only. trust. to blind 


ists to come. to Washington to 
lobby. It is a matter of fact, how- 
ever, that any one of the dozen 
unions which io been represented 


here before the House labor com-| 


mittee could mobilize that number | 
of workers for active lobbying in 
less than a week's time. 

The present danger is that the 
Democrats on the House labor 
committee, despite pledges of sup- 
port for the $1.25, wi 
and accept the $1.00 which the 
Senate passed. — 

This outlook has been accepted 
by the “friends” of labor in the 
Senate. Several fell all over them- 
selves in congratulating Senator 


chance that their children would 


be proteeted from paralysis or 
death; to the children whose pen- 


ithe matter, is that Mrs. Hobby’s 


cave in: 
manufacture and profit. from, has/| 
resulted in practically halting the 


nies for years have helped. create 
the millions of dollars that made 
possible Dr. arty discovery. 


THE IRONICAL TWIST to 


determination to leave the handl- 
ing of Salk vaccine entire 


hands of commercial nts to 


inoculation program. - ee Re 
The National’ Foundation — for 


fare, provided. for Fedetal control 


in the 


where near the goal. _. 

The measure introduced by. 
Sen. Hill, which ‘aroused Mrs. 
Hobby's defense of privaié profits’ 
at the expense of children’s: wel-| 


of distribution and sale of the 
vaccine; penalties for black mar- 
keting and disregard of priorities; 
and frée inoculation of all children: 
in communities which -chose to set. 
up such a program in Cooperation 
with the national government. 

Such a program is “wneces- 
sary and esirable,” Mrs. Hobby 
tuld the Senate Labor Committee 


j 


Infantile Paralysis, “which had 
pledged free shots to nine. million 


Lyndon Johnson; majority leader, 
because he had pulled the $1.00 
rabbit out of the hat with such 


ichildren. in the five..to .nine+y 
any hope'stead, 


age group, has given u | 
of completing its goal before_po- 
lio season. Six million - n 
have Been. inoculated, 


‘-* . > 
sé ¥ > 
a 
°y . > o4 . 


+, SS ‘\,.« 
. 


n the 


ni plan 
y nollars for those “unable to.jpay.” 


in hearings on the bill, before 
being provoked. into het ‘shocking 
statement about “socialism.” _In-, 

ead arged_ the Committee 
to approve President Eisenhower's 
pian to allocate $35. million dol- 


— 


~ 
_ 


Py “ 
;+* 
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for Infantile Paralysis. 


Less than half that sum, by 
government estimate, would bring 
us within reach of the goal seen 
by Dr. Salk, who said April 
12 when his disco was an- 
nounced: “Theoretically the new 
1955 vaccines and vaccination pro- 
cedures may lead to 100 percent 
protection from paralysis of all. 
those vaccinated.” ~ 


* 

OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 
in Washington last week were 
concerned with the safety of the 
vaccine. A report by Mrs: Hobby’s 
aide, U.S. Surgeon General Dr. 
Thomas Scheele, laid the blame 
for faulty vaccine which resulted 


‘in over a hundred cases of polio. 


and six deaths, on the scientists 
failure to foresee the lems of 
uction of the vaccine. 


obby Cries ‘Socialism’ to Hit Polio Plans 


the vaccine would have been safe, 

In any event, public dissatis- 
faction with the Federal rele in 
regard to the polio vaccine, has 
produced some changes in the 
Health Department. The most 
significant is the establishment of 


ja bigger division with more facili- 


ties for “biologics” control. More 
rigid tests of vaccine have been 
lagreed to, and a committee of ex- 
perts to guide the vaccine pro- 


igram, inchiding Dr. Salk, is now 


set up. 

The Administration is new re- 
ported worried about restoring 
public confidence in the Salk vac- 
cine. The problem would seem, 
rather, to be one of restoring faith 
in an Administration that will bal- 
ance the welfare of millions of 
children against the potential pro- 
fits of a few manufacturers .. . 
that can rejoice, as a Parke-Davis 
official it, in the “gold rush” 
afforded by new discoveries in 
medicine, rather than in victory 
over disease and death. 


Nation Debt 
Top’s Total U.S. 
Taxable Property 


The national debt may, by the 
end of fiscal 1956, be greater than 
the assessed value of all property 
in the nation, the Tax Foundation 
said last week. 

The current issue of the Foun- 
dation’s publication, “Tax Out- 
Hook,” says that the national debt 
is slated to reach $276,000,000,000 
by. the end of fiscal 1956, while 
the latest. assessed valuation for 
tax Of, all, the, nation's. 
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GM Agreement 
Follows Ferd 


plan GM would have fought it 
to the end. Prior.to the settle 
ment Henry Ford Tl. called it 
“guaranteed annual stagnation,” 
but after the settlement he con- 
ceded he had gone part wa 


Ganley 


THE GM-UAW settlement 
last week followed the Ford 


pattern. GM president Harlowe 
H. Curtice indicated the settle- 
ment continued the policy of the 
past seven. years, “peaceful pro- 
duction in our plants under two 
long-term agreements.’ 


While Curtice said this about 
100,000 GM workers manned 
the picketlines to win local de- 
mands when the strike deadline 
was reached Sunday. UAW top 
officers were expected to order 
them back to work. 


Curtice refetred to the UAW's 
first two-year pact signed with 
GM in 1948 that for the first 
time tied auto workers wages to 
an inadequate government price 
index ind to increased product- 
ivity (speedup) and the pact 
signed in 1950 and since then 
referred to by GM, Ford and 
Chrysler workers as “the lousy 
o-year contract.” 

GM economic concessions ac- 
cording to first reports topped 
Ford's in increasing the midnight 


shift differential from 7'2 percent _ 


to 10 percent and granting pro- 
duction workers time and a half 
for Saturday work, However, 
the essential character of the 
settlements are the same. In re- 
tum for an economic package, 
especially increased retirement 


Pattern 


ai. 


’ with ~ the ~ 


vention mandates -before the 
fight can be launched to win 
the 30-hour week with 40 hours 
pay. 

Outside of the union shop 


clause, the contract changes in 
GM praised by president Reu- 


ther are meagre indeed. A few 
more shop committeemen, a lit- 
tle more time to handle griev- 
anves, the umpire ~can fa on 
temporary emplove discharges, 
medics. can be called in illness 
grievances, etc. In fact, the 
UAW in Ford’s won more im- 
portant secondary — contract 
changes. 
* , 
THE GM CONTRACT text 
is not available at this writing. 
In Ford’s two . backward con- 
tract changes were agreed to. 
Bonus system workers (the 
Rouge s pgtraa Mill) are now 
subject to discharge for partic- 
ipating in strikes or slowdowns 
against established work stand- 
ards and under certain griev- 
ances procedures no issue other 
than strikeable issues can be 
negotiated. Strikeable issues are 
limited to production standards, 
health and safety, and rates on 
new jobs. This is a further cur- 
tailment of. bargaining rights. 
Meanwhile, two factors stood 
out last week on the issue of 


“principle”: of suc 
plans. 

Secondly, the auto workers 
worried Jess about the “princ- 
iple.” They looked for ad cash 
in the plan and found that the 
cupboard was pretty bare. For 
the first year they got nothing 
on the deal. For the low seniority 
men needing it most the benefits 
starting after June 1, 1956 are 
slim pickings. During that year 
a worker with 1 to 5 years seni- 
ority can only get about 4 weeks 
of payments under the plan, 
while workers with 10 to 15 
years seniority can only get a 
maximum of 13 weeks of pay- 
ments. A complex joker clause 


in the plan for destroying credit | 


units according. to seniority rat- 
ing and the size of the trust 
fund is responsible for this. 
Higher seniority people get a 
better shake on the deal and the 
situation somewhat improved in 
1957 and 1958 for all eligible 
workers as the trust gets closer 
to the $55 million maximum 


funding figure. 


There’s a sharp debate in the | 


UAW ranks over the merits of 
the pattern settlement that break 
across long-standing _internal 
union alignments. Left and 
Progressive forces urged last 
week that this debate be kept 
on a high principled level so that 
the basic militant united front 


_ ears on the island is to halt particular] Y 
| few other place to picnic, because o 
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UN-AMERICANS. It’s time for the Top UAW leaders te come 
to the aid of their members beirg attacked by the scabby House 
Un-American Committee. Latest moves are to fine UAW organizer 
of Rock Island, 1H., $500 and give him one year in jail for “cen- 
tempt” because he refused to tell names of his associates. Watkins 
said he wasn't a Communist, and said he knew some, but refused 
to be a stool and reveal their names. : 

Wyndham Mortimer, grand- old man of the UAW, real or- 
ganizer of the Flint sitdown strikes with Bob Travis, has been 
subpeonaed by the Un-Americans for a West Coast witchhunt. 

Q a e 


WHITE SUPREMACY. This aristocrat that decorates a chair 
at the Detroit City Council, Bland Parent Wise certainly in her 
actions has no resemblance to her last name. She wants to close 
Belle Isle to working people, and all her guff about not having 
Negro families who having 
the city's jimcrow policies, 
go mostly to Belle Isle. The white supremacist mob that she is a 
friend of, want Negroes kept in the ghetto and that’s the story 
and she speaks for them. 


7 oO co 


“FREEDOM OF PRESS.” In case you wonder which side 
the daily newspapers will be on in present UAW siruggles with 
auto companies, get a load of this. GM in 1954 spent $37,391,415 
on newspaper advertising. This was 13.5 percent more than in 
1953. 

Here is how Ford and Chrysler paid off the press through 


| advertising. Ford, $17,999,652; Chrysler, $11,787,596. 


NOW. WHO OWNS THE PRESS, remember what GM did to 
the Wall St. Journal when the WSJ got out of line and printed a 
story GM didn't like. GM stopped all its advertising, which amount- 
ed to over a million a year, until the WSJ came licking back. 
2 ° Q 


BILLIONAIRES CLUB. Norm Matthews, UAW veep who 
will head the union negotiating~team June 30 at Chrysler should 
know Chrysler has now been initiated’ into that select billionaire 


club of America. This makes 70 corporations in America in that 
“circle. This group according to United Press have assets of $204.1 


of the auto workers against the | billion, and all of them contributed to the 1952 Eisenhower came- 


companies would not be im- | P@'gn. 

, ’ , , , ° e ° 
paired. They said a united mil- 
itant UAW can get some of the COPS. Up in Muskegon the city cops are signi ing cards in the 
additional basic contract changes | CIO, and is everv Mayor in Michigan having the jitters, including 
and local demands if the negoti- | Cobo and his pal Commissioner Piggins. One of the first things the 
ators are sent back to the | COps joining the ClO decided was that they would not work for 


bargaining sessions. _ industries as policemen after their day’s police work was done. 


supplementing unuemployed 
benefits. First, neither the NAM 
or GM big-wigs are happy about 
this part of the settlement. 
Harry A. Anderson, vice presi- 
dent in charge of GM _ person- 
nel made it clear that had Ford 
not accepted the unemploy: ment 


" —— 


benefits and supplementary un- 
employment insurance, the worst 
clauses of the 5 year contract 
are to be contiued for 3 more 
years. Three more years to wait 
for anti-speed up and fair 
practice clauses. Another vear 
_added in violation of UAW ¢on- 


eee eee 


The cop§ have a bargaining’ committee that’s meeting with the 


LETTER FROM THE MICHIGAN SIX “= ""* 
© ° ° 
WALTER MecCARRAN. A Federal judge the other day 


cynically sentenced a foreign born worker to one year in Federal 


Dear Fellow American: opposition to vyarious aspects of;ing this necessary work. ah oat | e 23 | 
aha a 7 ed jail, telling him “you got a home for a year’/and “vou can stay 


This is our report to you on the; McCarthyism, too few people as| The trial ended with a $10,000. ? : . — ioe oS | | 
appeal of the Michigan Smith Act! yet realize that acceptance of the deficit in our defense fund for le-' in America for this year. His crime. Fle had moved from 
convictions. ‘Mes ahaut Communists, and failure| gal work, printing, and materials, Colorado to Grand Rapids and didn’t tell the Justice Department 


First, we want to tell you that to fight persecution of Commu-| issued and distributed. Then Cat enough. x i 
we believe that it is possible to nists, opens the road to every anti- 500 was needed soon after to pre- z ee one 
win vittory in higher courts Deuneessiie aspect of McCarthyism! pare, file and argue the appeal in ‘ THANKS, says Mayor Cobo toe cop Hirst who headed up 
against our thought-control convic-|—to Nazi-style persecution of mil- the Circuit Court. Of this total, the subversive squad of the cops for the last 5 yours His suc- 
tion. Judge Dimock’s decision in lions for their trade, unionism, their $5,000 . was contributed, leaving | cessor will be Edward Reilly. This is the squad that policed the 
New York, ordering release from | liberalism, their race or natonality, us at present with a deficit of Square D strike, took down and names and pictures of picketing 
jail and a new trial for two of the their religion. $10,500. workers. It hangs around workers halls and jots down car num- 
thirteen defendants in the second Therefore we believe that much| We appreciate the support that. bers. The “subversive squad's origimators were Cops Makuliak and 
New York case, because of lying, more effort must go into informing has been given, but, as you see, Maciose, who played a big role in attempting to break the 1937 
testimony of Harvey Matusow, in-, Michigan citizens of the facts in| much more must be ‘done if more | strikes. Steve Shemanske, F ord stool has a brother-in-iaw, Kowalski 
dicates possibilities of a orsick- -up this case and how their interests| support is. to be won against such who operates on the subversive squad. 
in the whole system of convicting are tied up with our fight to win! persecution. | we 
individuals on the inherently unre-'our freedom. - Any one of the defendants listed IF YOU WANT to go by car to the picnic Julv 4, take the 
liable testimony of paid informers.; However, we are sorely handi-| below will be very happy to re- expressway to Telegraph, turn left off Telegraph to Wicks Rd.. 
Our attorney's brief, now in the, capped in. our efforts to do the ceive your contribution, or you ean, Main speaker at picnic Nat Ganley on the Ford and €M 
hands of the Circuit Court of Ap- necessary job of reaching the pub-; mail it to Smith Act Defense Com-| contracts. 
peals, thoroughly analyzes the lic with the pertinent facts. Very) mittee, 918 Charlevoix Bidg., De- 
| untrustworthy character of the, few people probably know that the troit 26, Mich. 
presecution’s testimony in our | Appeals Court decision may be| Particularly now that the gov-; 
case. The brief disects glaring cen-| ‘handed .down at any time. If it; ernment informer system is coming 
tradictions as well as the admitted’! should be unfavorable to us, we! into disrepute, we feel it is urgent, 
falsification of testimony by Ste- believe it a necessity in the con- timely, and possible, to land a solid 
phen Schmenaske and Milton tinuous fight for constitutional blow for democracy. We _ sin- 
Santwire. ‘rights, te carry our case on to cerely hope that you, too, will 
We believe that any unprej- the U. S. Supreme Court. join us in this particular battle of 
udiced individual, examining our! A minimum of $2,000 is needed' the fight for freedom and dem- 
brief and that of our prosecutors,| now to release pamphlets, leaflets, ocratic rights. 
would judge. in our favor. How-| letters, through which we can Sincerely, 
ever, we have to contend with! place the case before large num- William Allan 
_ the anti-Communist hysteria of bers of citizens and organizations. Thomas D. Dennis, Jr. 
our time. | | Yet the burden of debt remaining Nat Ganley 


_ Despite the mounting | tide of from our trial and appeal i is b block- Phil Schatz 
ee ne Saul Wellman 


Helen Winter 
Helen A. Winter, Secretary of 
the Defendants. 


° °o e 


FUND DRIVE. Have you sent in a $10 or $5 bill to The 
Worker fund drive—do it now. Back the paper that is bringing 
the story of the auto workers struggles to all. 


BUNDLES. Do you cireulate copies of the Michigan Worker 
among your friends and shopmates. What do you do with vour ewn 
copy after you read tt. You know the score on-Ford, GM, C hrysler, 
Lansing. You read Autotown Alley. How about others. 
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What's Good for GM’ 
(Contmued from Page 16) 
producing passenger cars at the annua Be rate of 4,190,000 or ap- 
proximately 8.2 cars per employe. Thus today's passenger car pro- 
ductivity per employe is 60 percent greater than in 1954. 

IN 1954 THE AVERACE GM production worker earned be- 
fore tax and social security $4,755. In 1950 he earned $3,930. Thus 
between 1950 and 1 - his gross income increased by $1,294 or 
21 percent. His tax and social security deductions have, however, 
) : | increased considerably more. In 1950 a married: CM worker with 
6th Anniversary Ball two children paid $93 in income and social security tax. In 1954 

the same GM worker paid $380 in income and social security tax. 


MICHIGAN LABOR : ) ae i Thus his 1954 deduction was four times as great as the 1950 de- 
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BUY NOW! Sale Ends July 4th at Picnic 


Dance to Potters Combo. 
Wetedihtiigats Entertainment Sale ogg 


8:30 p.m. till ~- : - . 
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24th OF JUNE 


Retail Price 
$2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
35 
75 
.65 


FOR COMPLETE SALES LIST, APPLY: 


BERENSON BOOKSTORE 


: 2419 Grand a . Rm. 7 © WO 49015 | 
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Typieal Values: 
French Canada, Ryerson 


Peril of Fascism, Magil & Stevens 
Seuth in Progress, Lumpkin 

13 Communists Speak to the Court 
Trends in American Capitalism, LRA 
Gene Debs 
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~ Auto Plants Struck on Local Beefs 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT. 

In the 18 vears existence of the 
UAW-CfO, no contract, such as 
_ the Ford and General Motors ones, 
- has ever met -with the resistance 
these contracts are getting. Min- 
utes after their terms were an- 
nounced, pickets ringed plants, 
telling newsmen that anywheres 
from 30 to 70 local union demands 
still remained unsettled and. ne- 
gotiations had to continue. 

The meager nature of the sup- 
plementing unemployment bene- 
fits, the extension of the five-year 
contract for three more years with 
its no-strike, company security, no 
FEPC deal. the slight fringe bene- 
fits concessions and then to top it 
all, the ditching of many major 
demands as well as leaving unset- 
tled local shop demands, were an- 
swered by the workers with strikes 
and walkouts. 

In Ford. it covered some 10 
plants and 100,000 workers for 


ed workers bitterly fought the re-/ 
treat on their demand for a 30 
cents an hour wage boost, time 
and a half and double time for 
Saturday and Sunday work on the 
seven-day. operations and no out- 
side contractors. Ditched also was 
the nickel an hour for foundry and 
cold heading workers. 

Only when UAW President 
Walter Reuther extended old ex- 


pired contract till July 11, giving’ 


thus the company a chance to 
penalize those “wildcatting” were 
the workers forced back to seek 
ways to get more out of Ford. 
And when the press, radio, tele- 


vision burst forth with glowing 


accounts of the “revolutionary” 
ther, strikes broke out in 50 plants; 
covering 150,000 workers from | 
coast to coast. | 

Again the rank and file workers 
took to the picket lines participat- 
ing in their way in negotiations. 
in fact even before final settle- 


ment in Ford and GM thousands 


several davs, beginning at the 
giant Ford Rouge where the skill- 


UAW Fights 
Racist Mob 


DETROIT. 
president of Dodge Local No. 3 


— Pat Quinn, vice 


were “jumping the gun,” ” showing’ 


| 


a willingness to get into the battle 
to win more from the corporations. 

All this last week the GM work- 
ers in 50 plants who hit the bricks 
and stayed there for days until 
blackjacked back by the interna- 
tional union, fought fiercely to sal- 
vage the local shop demands they 
had waited five long years to win. 

Here are some samplings of the 
issues and what happened up to 
press time: 

Cadillac, Detroit. James Wag- 
ner, President of Local 22 was 
quoted as saying, “the local wishes 
to strike because of local condi- 
tions. I told management if our 
demands on 32 issues were not 


‘met we would strike at 1.01 a.m. 
document signed by.GM and Reu-; Monday.” 


A sore spot here is that man- 
agement insists the workers work 
a seven and a half hour shift and 
then work every third Saturday to 


make up the 40-hour week and: 


under this program the workers 


pay for their own half hour lunch 
periods. 
Chevrolet Gear + and Axle. De- 


troit. The issue here is speedup. 

Chevrolet Drop Forge. Attempts 
at wage cutting, speedup, and 
many other shop grievances. 

Detroit ‘Transmission. GM _ re- 
fuses to discuss scores of local de- 
mands until the union drops de- 
mand for 13 cents an hour travel 
time for workers coming from De- 
troit to Ypsilanti where the plant 
is, Also a paid lunch hour is asked 
here. 

Fleetwood. Shop issues, speed- 
up. 

Flint. Chevrolet went out but 
returned to work. At A.C. Spark, 
the demand is for 15 cents an hour 
increase for women, 10 cents for 
men, to bring them up to the same 
wage scale as being paid in other 
plants. 

Pontiac. Beefs here also on 
many unsettled shop issues which 
the company was arrogantly refus- 
ing to meet and settle. 

Meanwhile, in Ford which will 
vote June 21, feeling against the 


| Local 600 officers led by Carl Stel 
fone read the contract word for 
word and listened to hours’ of 
grievances on speedup and bad 
working conditions from delegates. 
The vote was reported to have 
been: 62 to 13 out of 218 dele- 
gates. Other unconfirmed reports 
have it that there was an even low- 
er vote for the contract. 

Carl Stellato in a leaflet issued 
when the Ford workers were 
striking, that urged them to go 
back to work, concluded that leafs 
let with a paragraph that is being 
widely studied. It reads: 

“If the contract is rejected by 
the majority of the Ford workers 
in exercising of their democratic 
right to determine for themselves 
whether or not they will accept 
the new contract, the negotiators 
will be instructed to return to the 
negotiations with the Ford Motor 
Company and bring back those 


demands of the Ford workers that 


we could not successfully nego- 


contract continues to simmer. Last tiate during the period of the cur- 


Sunday for almost 10 hours. Ford rent negotiations.” 


Michigan 


UAW-CIO.: following, police ms a edi | tl 0 Wi 


missioner Piggins and Mayor Co-, 


bo’s refusal to see him or talk to 


him about a Negro Dodge work- 


ers home _ being attacked by | 
white supremacists, himself along) 
with unionists has come to the aid! 


of the Wilson family at 18199 
Riopelle. | 
Quinn paid four visits in five 


days to the Dodge worker, Easby | . © eo, © 
Wilson’s home, then demanded! H | 0 i ICS 
and got from the Davison Police 
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polieeg protection! 


of the Wilsons | 


station heads, 
24 hours 
home. 
Quinn's anger at City Hall wil 
police down town headquarters state with employ 


LANSING. — Reports here show, OTHER hopefuls for Detroit's 
unemployment is 92,000 in the Mayor in another year are two pres- 
ment lower than’ ent incumbent councilmen, none 


a day 


callous disre gard of a_ citizen’s: ‘it was two years ago. Twenty -five of whom are worth a hoop in h-. 


safety from attack by white su- thousand have exhausted their un- They are Ed Connor, onetime 
premacists carried him out to see;employment compensation since darling of the liberals and switch | 


local police and resulted in a 24- 
hour guard around: the Wilson) 
home. The union is now in daily 
contact with the Wilson home, 
Quinn vowed to newsmen again 
this week that “the local union is‘ 
not going to sit idly by while Ne- 


Jan. 1 to May 30. 
* 


WHEN the Legislature passed 


ithe business receipts tax bill which 


raises slightly employers taxes, and 
‘was made a substitute for Governor 
‘Williams corporation profits tax, the 


gro members are driven from thei ‘it lobbyists threw the legislators a 


homes. If the police department 
can not or will not give the tam-| 
ilv protection, we. will.” 


big party. 
Chief glad-hander at the party 


hitter Louis Miriani. 


COBO. Biggest news here is the’ 


delegation of Republicans egged 
on by the big business lobbyists 
who went down to Detroit to “con-' 
vince” Mayor Albert E. Cobo to 
run for Governor in 1956. The real 
story is that the GOP are really 
scrapin gthe bottom of the barrel! 
when they pick Cobo. 


'was Herman Luhrs, who is one gubernatorial candidaté was cop: 
of the handy boys of General Mot- Leonard, former Commissioner of 
ors. Chrysler’s glad-handers were the Detroit Police Department. 


‘there too, Ford would have been,|) .AaABOR AND THE NEGRO 


“Part. of our whole fight against 
this bloody business of segrega- 
tion is around such incidents as: 


this. The police could find enough| bn pas 
police to harass the strikers at PUt negotiations were on. 


Square D last fall, why can’t they | The meal was Schotch whisky, book at Cobo. They remember his| 
furnish adequate protection here.’ {later they wheeled in steaks, all a! breaking the 54-day-old D.S.R.) 

Before the Wilson’s moved in|payoff to the stinkers who ‘voted strike some years ago. His em- 
and after it was learned they, a! for good old GM, Chrysler, Ford bracing of the union-busting Hutch- 
Negro family had bought the and the Chamber of Commerce. ‘inson Act. His jimcrow housing 


home a neighborhood Ku Klux 
Klan variety type of organization, 
termed Improvement Association 
organized a mob 400 strong to 


Free Press cried crocidile tears venture in Tucson, Ariz. His set-' 
about the union spending a buck ting up of the group of spies in the’ 
for PAC. You didn’t see them cry- “Loyalty Commission” with an ap-| 
ring the house and threaten the|ing about this party which some- propiation of around $60,000 a 
fi: amily. one marked off their expense ac-' year, 
The Wilsons told them they count for GM, Chrysler, Ford. The * 
PIGGINS. 


The last! | 


| PEOPLE will really throw the 


Remember how the News, Times, policies. His $1 million real estate 


| 


bought the house and intend to ‘News slimes, Free Press reporters Cobo's “successor” 
stay. Now with the leaders of the were at the party but no. story will ‘may be police commissioner Pig- 
30,000 Dodge member local ofjever be written—it’s just “not! gins, the barefoot boy from Grosse 
UAW watching hourly and daily,| cricket” to expose someone like Pointe, who personally led his cops 
the Wilsons are more determined'GM who buys you Scotch and at the Square D strike a ~ ago 


to Sti ay. steaks. lin pushing strikers around. 


EVERYBODY’S GOING TO THE - 


Monday—JULY 4 GRAND PICNIC 


BAR-B-QUE DO-NUTS LEMONADE SHISKABAB 
HAMBURGERS CORNED BEEF POPCORN FISHFRY 
HOT DOGS WATERMELON ICECREAM POP FRENCH FRIES 


® Dance to Live Band © Baseball Game | 


ARCADIA PARK, Wicks Rd. off Telegraph Rd. 


Admission 50 Cents. Children, Pensioners Free 
2419 Crand River. Benefit Michigan Worker 


° Children’s Program 


Tickets on sale: 


| | 
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‘What's Good for GM’ 
Gave Workers Nothing 


GENERAL MOTORS in the five years of the contract with 


the UAW raked in the following profits: 
| 1950 — $834,044.039 
1951 — $506,199,560 
(1952 — $558,721,179 
1953 — $598,119,478 
1954 — $805,973,897 
* 


IN THE FIRST three months of this year GM has made be- 

fore taxes, $685,000,000, an increase of 63.4 percent over a year ago, 

For every hour that a hourly rated worker worked in 1954, 
GM made $1.92 in profit. 

For every hour that an hourly rated worker has worked this 
year GM has made $2.98 in profit. 

This means that if GM had paid its hourly rated workers one 
dollar an hour more this year it would still have made more money 
than in 1954. 

For 1954, GM’s president Harlow Curtice received over $600,- 
000 in salary and bonus; about two-thirds of this was in bonus. 

This year GM has set aside $36 million out of its profits for 
the first three months for executives bonuses. 

x 


SPEEDUP. The more production a plant manager in GM gets 


out of the workers, the bigger the bonus. For example say Big 


Fisher in Flint was alloted $100 million for 1955. 
as much of the 100 million as it can. 


ment seeks to “save” 


Now manage- 


Because 


the more they save the bigger their bonus will be. And how they 


save money, by speedup. 


” 


GENERAL MOTORS has 119 plants in 64 cities of the United 
States, six plants in Canada and plants in 17 countries outside of 


the two mentioned. 


= 
ACCORDING TO GM’s own estimate they saved $115,542,- 


975 in 1954 by not having to pay excess profits taxes after the Cadil- 
lac Cabinet eliminated the excess profits tax. Quite a payoff C. E. 


Wilson was able to wangle. 
* 


DURING THE FIVE YEARS of the GM-UAW contract 20 
reviews of the cost of living according to the escalator clause, took 
place as provided in the contract, workers got 11 raises, six cuts 
and unchanged three. Result 44 cents an hour wage increases in 
five years. 

GM workers before the five-year contract was signed got 182 
cents an hour in 1946 and 11% cents in April 1947. 

x 

GM LISTS FOR NEWSMEN “Famous GM Dates” in a hand- 
book. Significantly on the year 1937 GM makes no mention be-- 
cause that year CM had to sign its first contract with the UAW 
following the sitdown strikes. That for GM was no “Famous Date.” 

« 

GM IN 1954 got from sale of its products and other income 

(net) $9,906,000,000. Employes got from this huge sum, 28 per- 


cent for wages. 
* 


GM TREATED the 30 some correspondents covering the nego- 
tiations thus: Frigidaire icebox stands in the press filled with cool 
drinks. Telephones, typewriters free. Three errand boys from the 
public relations department to wait on anyone. Food, sandwiches, 


available at all times. 
* 


IN 1950 GM produced war goods amounting to $209 million. 
In 1954 GM produced war goods totalling $1.4 billions or almost 
seven times as great as in 1950. In 1950 war orders accounted for 


_ less than 2 percent of GM's production. In 1954 they were almost _ 


- rcent, 
pe * 


THE NEWSPAPERS REPORT that Harlow Curtice, GM pres- 


a ot a $45,000 pay hike last year, pocketing a total of $686,- 
is wage increase in 1954 amounted to 7 percent, that would 
ae 14 cents an hour to the $2 an hour GM worker. The $45, 000 


raise of Curtice’s comes to $22. rs an hour, 
GM SPEEDUP. In 1954, 577. 000 GM employes (both salaried 


and hourly) produced 2,971 000 passanger cars or 5.1 car per em- 


empha (both salaried and hourly) are 
age 15) 


art In 1995, 912,000 
( 


. 


‘ 


y Cries ‘Socialism’ 


k Profits Before Kids 


—See Page = 


Dixie Paper Wa ves Flag 
Of Secession on Schools 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


PRESIDENT Eisenhower 
seemed not to hear the vio- 
lent secessionist clamor’ 
from Dixiecrat strongholds 


ILLINOIS 
DuSABLE 


EDITION 


OnKen 


Reentered as second class matter Oct. 22, 1947, at the post when he made his intemp- 
office at New York, N. Y¥., under the act of March 3, 1879 erate and impolitic attacks on 


sg — civil rights amendments last 
XX, No. 25 JUNE 19, 1955 week. For a week before the 
—_* 


Vol. : 
. President urged Negroes = an 

Ss me he 
Price LO Cent civil rights groups to quit the 


(16 Pages) 


Assignment U.S.A. 


Wrong Kind of Alert 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE STREETS have emptied and the city has grown 


as silent as Tamerlane’s tomb. 


Forty-second Street and 


Broadway stands like the remains of an abandoned civili- 


zation, a bleak canyon of rick 
and stone, left to the bewildered 
pigeons and chirping sparrows. 
In 50 American cities reality de- 
parted this week as our au- 
thorities enact- 
ed the ther- 
monuclear 
nightmare. 

The day be- 
fore Operation # 
Adert the after- { 
noon papers ieee 
said “Three 2a 
Million ‘Die’ in | 
H-Bomb Test 
Here Tomor- 
row. «It is said neatly, under 
a. two-column head on Page 21, 
in moderate 36 point type, in- 
sanity rendered commonplace. 
It looks ordinary, less spectacu- 
lar in its display than the four- 
column feature story below 
which says “Westport Golfer 
Tees Off on Putting Woes.” 

Humanity has huddled into 
the nooks supposed to shelter 
them from disaster. You see. a 
child lick at an ice-cream cone, 
wondering what strange sport 
his elders are engaged in. Two 
young women in modish dress 
continue to chat, waiting im- 
patiently for the all-clear. A 
bald-headed gentleman __ turns 
the pages of the morning paper, 
completing the story he began to 
read before the city's 679 sirens 
wailed out the “Apple Jack,” the 
‘curious title of the alerting sig- 
nal. You can hear the rumble 
of the subway train through the 
sidewalk grating and the far- 
off ae of a ship going 
down the Hudson to the sea. 

* 
THE SENSE of unreality’ is 


so overwhelming that nobody 
appears to take the fateful mum- 
mery to heart. How can they? 
Not even the imagination of a 
Dante could envisage three mil- 
lion dead bodies, twisted sky- 
scrapers bending toward the 
ground, the fair earth transform- 
ed .to a cosmic blaze. No, the 
commonplace behavior of the 
people seems to say, more than 
the most cogent phrase, that it 
cannot happen. It is the mood 
of the common man. 


Not even Congress believes 
the miasma it has engendered. 
Business continues as usual un- 
der the big dome even as 15.,- 
000 executives and the President 
himself leave the capital. 

Somehow the people will not 
stampede. Why? 

It is my belief that they rea- 
lize there is no defense possi- 
ble in hydrogen war and they 
cannot believe that sane men, 
the officials of their Government, 
or the officials of other Govern- 
ments, will allow war to come. 
It is unthinkable, and they have 
a living to make, no time to 
waste on the impossible. Co- 
extinction is not in their calcu- 


lations. 
* 


THEY read the stories and 
know, as the New York Times 
had it the day before Operation 
Alert, on the page opposite the 
long “civilian defense” article 
lamenting the nation’s “apathy,” 
that the lethal fall-out from an 
H-bomb will linger on for six 
to nine months after an explo- 
sion. If the population walked, 
ran, motored, or flew from the 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Bosses, States Plot 


loWreck Auto Pacts 


—See Page 2 


legislative field and leave the 
question of full citizenship up 
to his office and the U. S. Su- 
preme Court, the Dixiecrats 
were publicly thumbing their 
noses at both agencies. 

On June 1, 1955, the Rich- 
mond News Leader, a national- 
ly-known Virginia daily, had this 
to say about the desegregation 
decree of the U. S. Supreme 
Court: 

“Now that the United States 
Supreme Court has laid down 


its program for ending segrega- 


tion in the public schools, we in 


the South can begin making 


more definite plans to preserve 
it. The court made its move yes- 


terday, now it is our move.” 
* 


THE EDITORIAL then out- 
lines a seven-point program for 
subverting the Supreme Court 
decision through what the edi- 
torial calls “lawful resistance.” 
It advised repealing the school 
segregation laws, the compulsory 
attendance law; to permit local 
integration, with the right of lo- 
cal officials to assign “individual 
pupils to particular schools.” Also 
proposed in the editorial was 
the breaking down of school dis- 
tricts within magisterial  dis- 
tricts or even at a _ level of 
school districts within magister- 
ial districts: And the state was 
urged .to create a special fund 
for the Attorney General's office 
to aid localities in the legal fight 
against desegregation. 

Surely President Eisenhower 
or Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell, the man who can de- 
tect a danger to the republic in 
an obscure production-line work- 
er in Schenectady or Flint, musi 
have had this editorial brought 
to their attention. For this was 
no ordinary statement from a 
crackpot racist, but a considered 
statement of ruling Dixiecrat 
opinion. And that statement did 
not shrink from discussing the 
advisability of political secession. 

“To defy the court openly,” 
the News Leader speculated, 
“would be to enter upon an- 
archy; the logical end would be 
a second attempt at secession 
from the Union. And though the 
idea is not without merit, it is 
impossible of execution. We 
tried that once before.” 

* 

I DON’T KNOW how percep- 
tive sare President Eisenhower 
and Attorney General Brownell, 
but to the ordinary reader those 
words mean simply that the rul- 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Time for Some Heat 


WITH JUST TWO WEEKS to go to the July 4 week- 
end, some $63,000 of The Worker $100,000 fund campaign 
has been raised. Thus, we're still shy some $37,000 in the 
campaign, which is scheduled to wind up July 4, but must 
go through to completion. 

New Yorkers came through with close to $10,000 last 
week. Outside of New York, however, we made little prog- 
ress. Less than $900 was raised, almost half by the St. Louis 
Freedom of the Press Committee. The Missouri outfit has 
now raised two-thirds of its target of $750 (See table P. 13). 
Wisconsinites. sent along $200, to make it 70 percent of 
its $2,000 goal. There was $100 each from Michigan and 
New England. | 

We are forced to make a special plea to all areas to 
step up their efforts NOW in order to complete by July 4 
This is not only a drive deadline. Our obligations are such 
that we need virtually the entire amount by that time. 
Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, Western Pennsyl- 
vania and Southern readers are lagging badly, and hold- 
ing the campaign up. 

We urge they put on the heat in order to reach their 
targets on the scheduled date. 


All other groups, within striking distance, should do 
likewise. 
Send contributions to P.O. Box 136, Cooper Station, 


ew Peace Talks Can End 


psa. 


j , Sardi > ' : - 


New York City 3, N.x. 
Cold War 


=—See Pages 4 and 5 
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Bosses, States Plot to Wreck Auto Contracts. 


By GEORGE MORRIS 

THE GENERAL MOTORS-Ford contracts were no sooner announced than they 
came under fire from two opposite ends. The employers and their reactionary tools in 
the state legislatures and government began a move to scuttle the partial layoff pay pro- 


vision and block it from spreading. 
They won the first victory in 
Ohio. The workers in many of the 
UAW’'s locals greeted it with local 


inadequate and unacceptable to|Walter Reuther calls the Guar- 
the steel ‘union. anteed Annual Wage—are pressed 


Notwithstanding the confused on employers in current, bargaining 
. . . . | « i ** “ 
strikes, mainly over local demands |pieture, other unions including the | in othes fields. 


— 


a ee ee 


we 


a 
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and other major issues sidetracked | American Federation of Labor, There is, however, developing a 
by the top leaders: David J. Mc-|hurried with their official blessings | wariness on mechanically putting 
Steelworkers of America, criticized supplementary unemployment pay | tern.” McDonald made that eVi- 
the raises and layoff pay plan as!—all that is really left of what |dent as he addressed his unions 
- > , “ro ‘wage policy committee on the 
A 7 | G0 Pp, f f 7 | 2 fe) — of negotiations with the steel 
Tf us, i] * opener limited strictly to wages. 
Taking up the Ford “package” he 
observed’ that the strictly money 
part—6.2 cents an hour on the an- 
: for an “inequity” fund—amounts 
] T T jury 
By ERIK BERT | WASHINGTON. Ito 7.5 cents an hour. 
THE AFL AND CIO have again urged enactment of | x 
the $1.25 minimum wage, despite the sleight-of-hand maneu-| _ “I AM SURE I speak your mind 
me ouglas (D-Ill) which paved the way for |“ 
ver by Sen. Paul Dougias ( P Snicwiaine ‘neighborhood of 7.5 cents an hour 
fig ‘persons supporting a family. “The W© will say this is not a substan- 
Cure. . : ‘ t al ‘ > - a nd y fi e- 
The renewed demands for the|head of a family cannot support wage sae eee we Wms 
$1.25 were made last week before his family on such a wage, he Dy. 
the House of Representatives Edu- said. The $1.00 minimum, on the ty 
cation and Labor committee by . ss 
William Schnitzler, for the AFL, (Y&" would not enable a man to wt 
and Robert Oliver. for the CIO, {Support a family, and not even to Ve 
Oliver spoke on behalf of Walter SUPPOrt himself. 
engaged in auto negotiations: .. |tion, Bas calle?’ om the House to 
Their proposals were seconded | (16 a, ’ Se aed : aq 
by ‘the National Farmers Union. «, a te og 
which described the minimum Senate" didn't go far -enough, 
Yo Shay sa gr Sater eget ote ae |DOF'S case for a $1.25 minimum. | 
gone amy meme It added; “We trust the House will 
any agricultural bill which will ca ocay se $1 95” Sar oe ee, ae offer,” said McDonald, 
considered by Cangrens this year. ; The CIO statement constituted | 4nd he hinted that a stzike is pos- 


Donald, president of the United | of the settlement. Demands for ditto marks under the UAW “pat- 
companies on a mid-contract re- 

As Demo Chiefs Run Out 
$ Oo : le A) On | | nual improvement plus 1.2 cents 
‘that if they offer anything in the 

adoption by the Senate of a $1.00, 

‘|basis of 2,000 hours worked per 4 

Reuther, CIO president, who_ was. THE CIO, in view of this situa-| 

) gage Si simple economics prove la- 

wage issue “as vital to the i eee. ae e | 

a reversal of the position taken | Sible on the June 30 deadline. 


OTHER LABOR spokesmen |}, ¢¢ week, after the Senate vote, n the Guaranteed — Annual 


THE WEEK iN L 


FIRST YEAR of AFL-CIO 
no-raiding pact was marked in 
joint statement by both organi- 
zations. They said agreement 
has worked out well, with 46 
raiding cases handled under its 
terms, with 23 from each organi- 

ation submitting complaints. Of 
Total, 28 cases were settled by 
‘mutual agreement between un- 
ions and eight cases went to im- 
partial umpire. Joint machinery 
does not cover all cases because 
some unions have not ratified 


agreement. 
* 


MURDER indictment in first 
degree has been returned against 
L&N Railroad scab who admit- 
ted killing~striker Charles E. 
Wright. . . . Hotel picket lines 
were maintained in Miami by 
AFL hotel union despite arrest 
of 31. strikers. charged with 
loitering. 

* 

LAST-MINUTE efforts were 
being made to avoid National 
Maritime Union strike as NMU 
and shipowners went into last- 
minute negotiations. Deadline 
was set for Wednesday midnight, 

* 


TWENTY-THREE-day strike 
of AFL Teamsters in 11 western 
states ended with 3-year con- 
tract and wage gains, covering 

75,000 members of union. 
* 

CIO TEXTILE union spon- 
sored newspaper ads _ asking 
struck New “England employers 


by Walter-Reuther. He called ant Pe ge — the Pan ” 
et $1.00 vote “reassuring” and a sign | !©80Uate upon Only Next year, Ne 
. McDonald, president, United |"... 96 | 
Iesbaadees | William Pollock, of significant progress. He hoped or ouiein ens, OA ek i oo 
executive vice president Textile |" t would be | speedily wep: sil f lan that will be satisfactory 
Workers: Tack Flvn: 6EPRN” tly ed by both branches of the Con- |" a plan that WI satisiactory 
orkers; Jack Flynn, International | ilies ce had ol.|t0 the steelworkers. There are 
Union of Electrical. Workers; |S: Cutner, however, had al- Saneanniallon 
ii Re - oh ateindin CIO | ready retracted his steps to the; ™M4ny gimmicks. When we get our 
Fair Labor Standards Committee: $1.25 = the statement made to the | guaranteed annual were: we want 
Thomes H. Burke. United Ae: | committee in his behalf by Robert |4 real honest to God ‘Guaranteed 
Sag A Oliver. | 


who testified or submitted. briefs 
to the committee included: David 


(Continued on Page 13) 


to justify their demands for 
| wage cuts in view of agree- 
| ments signed in auto. More than 
15,000 textile workers are in 
eighth week of strike against 
wage cut demands, 

* 


| 


| 


| WAREHOUSE division of 
West Coast Longshore union 
signed agreement with Northern 


’ 


ABOR AFFAIRS 


~ 


© Mark I Year of Ne-Raid Pact 
© Mass Arrest in Miami Strike 


California employers giving — 
6,000 workers 7-cent raise, re- 
troactive to June l. 

« 

ARREST of 12 more strikers 
took place at Landers Frary and 
Clark plant in New Britain, 
Conn., strikebound. for three 
months in dispute with UE. 
Strikers arrested, including UE | 
local president, were charged 
with “breach of peace.” Police 
moved in following conviction 
of 10 previously arrested for 
“tending to incite to violence.” 

* 

OUTLAWING of peaceful 
picketing for purpose of pro- 
moting union organization. was 
decreed in ruling by Mainess 
Supreme court. | 

* 

MERGER _ discussion — with 
AFL and CIO leaders will be 
undertaken by presidents of two 
rail unions—W. P. Kennedy, of 
Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, and H. E. Gilbert of 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen. Executive 
boards of both brotherhoods 
authorized talks. 

+ 

UNION-BUSTING aim in ef- 
fort to apply anti-trust Jaws 
against unions was exposed by 
AFL in testimony before House 
anti-trust committee. AFL dem-- 
onstrated how Jabor was injured 
by application of these laws be- 
fore passage of Norris-LaGuar- 
dia Act of 1932. Veiled threat 
to labor was contained in recent 
report of Attorney General's 
Committee to Study Anti-Trust 
Laws. 

— 

DIXON-YATES power. grab 
was rebuffed in action by House 
Appropriations Committee deny- 
ing $6.5 million budget request 
to get Dixon-Yates deal moving. 


ee ee ee 


Workers; Gladys Dickason, Amal-| Ete 
gamated Clothing Workers; An-' 
thony Valente, United Textile! 
Workers; Julius Hechman, ‘Inter- | + 
national Ladies Garment Workers. - 
While this array is formidable. 


in appearance, the fight for the|\Ry AUGUSTA STRONG __|who took part in the trials last 
$1.25 minimum leaves much _ to 


be desired from the point of view| AT LONG last, in a single en ofeials hope. th 
of spirit and, especially, from the phrase, Mrs. Oveta Culp Hob-' . 

ee | , rc] the government will release more 
paint of view ot mass participa hy has explained the long vaccine this week; but there is no 


tion. | : | ' 4 
i oe a, weeks of confusion, delays, 'certainty. Since, under Mrs. Culp 


One of them was the ease with conferences and “technical re-|Hobby’s “voluntary control” plan, 
which the $1.00 mimimum was/jports” that the nation -has been |2il vaccine manulactured goes to 
sent from the Dougkas subcommit- | getting in place of aiti-polio shots the Foundation; these faets show 
tee to the Senate Labor committee for our children. the total picture of supply and dis- 


Foundation officials hope that! 


| 


| 


en — ee oe eee 


obby Cries ‘Socialism’ to Hit Polio Plans 


and to the Senate floor where,| Jn a Congressional hearing, the | tribution as of this moment. 

after only a formal debate, it was Secretary of Health referred to * 

adopted. ‘Senator Lister Hill’s bill for gov-| , TWO OTHER FACTS show 

_ . Another result is that now, when ernment distribution of the Salk|the total failure of the Hobby 
the tide of rank and fite participa-| vaccine as “socialized medicine by “plan” or planlessness in meeting 
tion should be rising, to lend |ipe pack door.” the problem. There are approxi- 
weight and impact to the formal) Thus in ‘a phrase, the Repub- 
presentation of union leaders, the | jican-Big Business administration, 

‘organization effort, which had a g 


promising beginning, now seems ave its answer to the scientists 
di like as Salk, whose re- 
to be subsiding. : Dr. Joyas Salk, se 

* 


one and 19 years old in the nation, 
who are most likely polio sufferers 
and need the shots. Secondly, the 
handful of licensed companies who 
estimated they would produce 


mately 50 million children between | 


/ 


government about $130 million. 


Even in these cold dollar terms, 
without counting the inestimable 
‘cost in suffering to victims and 
their families, the last 15 years 
alone have cost the public a mini- 
mum of $280,600,000 in polio 


vaccine for 30 million per- 


search: was done with the hope of 
THE ORGANIZATION of rank |Penefitting.the greatest namber ot 
and file participation thus far has 


people; to the mothers who thus 
embra fewer than 1,000 union- 


far could only trust to blind 
ists to come to Washington to chance that their children would 
lobby. It is a matter of fact, how- 


a appre ae from paralysis or 
ever, that any one of the dozen |74ths 


to the children whose pen- 
unions which has been represented nies for years have helped create 
here before the House labor. com- 


the millions_of dollars that_made 
mittee could mobilize that number possible Dr. = discovery. 
of workers for active lobbying in 


a THE IRONICAL TWIST to|vaccine; penalties for black mar- 
The present dunme Gs that the|the matter, is that Mrs. Hobby’s|keting and. disregard of priorities 
Democrats on the House labor determination to leave the handl-/and free inoculation of all children 
committee, despite pled res of sup- ing of Salk vaccine entirel: in the |in communities. which. — set 
port for the $1.25, will cave injhands of commercial plant$ to/ UP such a program in ¢ aon 
and accept the $1.00 which the manufacture and profit from, has with the national government. 
Senate passed. resulted ‘in practically halting the} Such a program is “unneces- 
This outlook has been accepted inoculation program. . sary and undesirable,”. Mrs. Hobby 
by the “friends” of Jabor in the| The National Foundation for|tuld the Senate Labor Committee 
Senate. Several fell all over them-/|Infantile Paralysis, which had!in -hearings on the - bill, before 
selves in congratulating Senator |pledged free shots to nine million|being provoked into her shocking 
Lyndon Johnson, majority leader, 'children in the five to nine-year|statement about “socialism.” _In- 
because had pulled the $1.00 age group, has given up any hope |stead, she urged the Committeé 
rabbit out of the hat with such|of completing its goal before po-|to approve President Eisenhower's 
ix< million children allocate $35 million dol- 


where near the goal. 


The measure introduced by 
Sen. Hill, which aroused Mrs. 
Hobby’s defense of private profits 
at the expense of children’s. wel- 
fare, provided for Federal control 
of distribution and sale of the 


— 
sons by the end of June, are no-| 


‘for Infantile Paralysis. 


treatment and _ research, spent 
through the National Foundation 


Less than half that sum, by 
government estimate, would bring 
us within reach of the goal seen 
by Dr. Salk, who said last April 
12 when his discovery was an- 
‘nounced: “Theoretically the new 
1955 vaccines and vaceination pro- 
cedures may lead to 100 percent 
protection from paralysis of all 
those vaccinated. 


* 

OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 
in Washington last week were 
‘concerned with the safety of the 
vaccine. A report by Mrs. Hobby’s 
aide, U.S. Surgeon General Dr. 
Thomas Scheele; laid the blame 
for faulty vaccine which resulted 
in over a hundred cases of polio: 
and six deaths, on the scientists’ 


failure to foresee the lems of | 


professional ease, lio season. Six. mi 7 pee Ss t ion 
Douglas admitted that the $1.00 |have been inoculated, but by ‘no}Jars for those “unable to pay.” 
x or ven to maintain shets reepiieed forbs 

s8a3'h oe 


to. maintain |ond ofthe two sh , FORT! i 
' i, Jet alone" immunity. Not -eve: the chijdren the Hill, measure nests 


| 


as. 


“indicate 
Id rae tory “prb 


Dr. s ‘commen 


. 
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[Broperty given at, $240,000.00... 


the vaccine would have. been safe. 

In any, event, public dissatis- 
faction with the Federal role in 
regard to the polio vaccine, has 

oduced some changes in the 
Health Department. The most 
significant is the establishment of 
a bigger division with more facili- 
ties for “biologics” control. More 
rigid tests of vaccine have been 
agreed to, and a committee of ex- 
perts to guide the vaccine pro- 
gram, including Dr. Salk, is now 
set up. 

The Administration is now re- 
worried about restoring 
public confidence in the Salk vac- 
cine. The problem would seem, 
rather, to be one of restoring faith 
in an Administration that will bal- 
ance the welfare of millions of 
children against the potential pro- 
fits of a few manufacturers . 
that can rejoice, as a Parke-Davis 
official put it, in the “gold rush” 
afforded by new discoveries in 
medicine, rather than in victory 
over diseaSe and death. 


Nation Debt 
Tep’s Total US. 
Taxable Preperty 


The national debt may, by the 
end of fiscal 1956, be greater than 
the assessed value of all property 


ye nation, the Tax Foundation 


id last. week. : 

The current issue of the Foun- 
dation’s. publication, “Tax , Out- 
look,” says that the national debt 


is slated to reach $276,000,000,000 


by the end of fiscal 1956, while 


the latest assessed valuation - for 
of all the. nation’s 
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Packing Union: ‘Outlaw 
City's Jimcrow Hospitals’ 


CHICAGO.—The CIO United; Hospital, 45 W. 111th St. Thej{child was “not sick enough to be 
Packinghouse Workers this week brochure told of a Negro child|hospitalized.” The next day, the 
wept the growing a being turned away because the|child was dead. 
to end the menace of jimcrow hos- , ; oe | | 
shale’ tas Chicamo ty itis ond olty : In another incident, Mrs. May 
Leva ‘willy Gectir “tatainiia yrd of Altgek Gardens was 

oa : dying from an asthmatic attack. 

A hard-hitting brochure which “Oxygen might have saved her 
listed actual cases of brutal dis- life.” said the UPWA. “The Rose- 
‘crimination was issued by the Nand Hospital ES er ate ae 
unions Civic and Community| ‘inhalator . . . and Mrs. Byrd died.” 


children, and a brief program with outstanding speakers. Many Committee. It charged: Chicago's at Makcehiies casa ie 
hospitals are letting Negroes die TH te an 


families will able to spend a longer day in the pleasant greenery | ahirdien adam open letter from “Freddie Jones 
of the grove since the picnic grounds this year will be easier to ee ae mother,” telling how she went to 
reach from all parts of the city. Polonia Grove is on the Archer Ave. Singled out in several incidents thie Maedlead “Hospital afede- tee 
bus line and is also near the 47th St. and Kedzie Ave. bus lines. _ | was the Roseland Community son’s legs were badly burned and 


la whdale (itize 1 Ky Pres ¢ lisinet hin Dinek: “lant thedas eon 
Program on School Crisis — 


thing we can do about jimcrow 
hospitals?” pleaded Mrs. Jones. 
| The union answered by urging 
support of the Harvey-Campbell 
‘Ordinance in the City Council. 
This proposed biil states that “No 
hospital ‘shall deny admission or 
‘equality of care or the use of any 
CHICAGO.—An aroused North on that day. ‘Lawndale area looks good when 
Lewndale community pressed for-; At the same time, the PTAs, compared to the rest of the city, 
ward its demands this week in an’ block clubs, church, labor and each citizen should sit down and! 
area where the general citywide) other groups in the area were | weep at the condition of the edu- 
school problems are aggravated by | urged to send delegations to oot pew Mignon in the city of Chi- 
the failure of the school bpard to! Sidney Deutsch, to Rep. Thomas! cago.” Criffen dated ; 
keep pace with the rapidly grow- J, O’Brien and to the legislators’ oa a 
ing population. ‘from this district. | 


of its facilities to any person on 
Following a mass protest meet- | THE PROGRAM adopted call- 
for: Ninety new classrooms; a epor Lonel age a 6 


ILLINOIS 


~ ORCHESTRA TO PLAY POLKAS 
AND JIVE AT JULY 4 PICNIC 


CHICAGO-—Dancing both for the young and the old will be | 
featured this year at the July 4 All-Nations Press Picnic at Polon- 
ia Grove, 4600 S. Archer Ave. 

An orchestra was engaged this week to play throughout the 
day in the large air-conditioned ballroom which is in the center of 
the picnic grove. In addition to modern music, the orchestra this 
— will play waltzes and polkas and many of the national group 

ances. 

Again this year the All-Nations Press Picnic will highlight the 
features which have made this the outstanding event for Chicago 
progressives and their friends and families. National groups and 
community organizations were beginning this week to prepare the 
food fair with many specialty dishes. 

There will also be entertainment, games, special events for the 


iad 


pital which practices discrimina- 


tion. Rae 
eed 
| GE 
The Rev. Archie Hargraves, | ties; more lighted schoolhouse ac-| ressure rom as oa an m= fe 3 e 


president of the North Lawndale tivity; additional textbooks an d_/ 
Citizens Council, called tor action | teaching aids; a working human_ 7 
at the mass rally. “We have noted,” | relations program in all the schools;} CHICAGO.—Rank-and-file pres-| had gone into the wage talks with| order to persuade tie steel com- 
he said, “that only those commu- an expanded hot lunchprogram;| syre in the steel negotiations from|the idea of bringing out a quick! panies that the union means busi- 
a that exert more pressure get and end to double shifts. hie. dein oni we ts ele settlement, long before the June me aa is ready to back up its 
FESUINS. {rs. To “ * 30 deadline. emands, it necessary. 

fries ed 5 eS was called for last week with the The union leadership had up} The steel union leadership was 
ae ok. mass meeting that two schools in| @©W5 that the companies had failed | until that time urged the locals to bargaining with U.S. Steel and the 
jamin C, Willis, who attended the the area are on double shift and| to come through with an offer of a| “stand by” and wait for the out-' five other largest companies simul- 
meeting, heatedly denied this./1..9 more are expected to go on/}substantial pay boost. ‘come of the talks. It was indicated| taneously. For the first teme,-Mac- 


“There aren't enough people in} f, 7 thi k, how h k-and-| Donald w ‘sonally headi 
; _ | double shift in the fall. There are eae this week, however, that rank-an onaid was personally heading up 
Chicago to pressure me into doing Last weekend, CIO Steelwork-| f4 support needs to be rallied in/ the negotiations with all of them. 


account of race, creed oer color.” 
In addition, $.B. No. 105 in the. 

Illinois legislature would deny 
state tax exemptions to any hos- 

ing in the Jewish People’s Insti-} ed 

tute, the neighborhood organiza- stable teaching personnel, special 

tions planned to present their pro-| classes for children who have not 

gram directly to the school board. | had equal educational opportuni-| 


* 
SCHOOL Superintendent Ben- 


/ —-—_ 


go tt : only two schools in North Lawn- 
anything,” he replied. dale which are less than 35 years 
Pn teagan ad sie own S| old, she said. The class size is 
, : \larger than the citywide average 
delegation to the — of Eduea- | 214 there are 25 tar less io 
tion meeting on June 22. Citizens! , £,,1] complement of teachers. 


were asked to gather at Marcy 
. HAROLD GRIFFEN, director: 
Center, 1539 S. Springfield at BOON! ft the Amasivan ove ‘Ca “ee 


|. ? | wealth, declared that “overcrowd-| 
A * 


ing in the schools and in housing 
provides the community with a 
host of juvenile delinquents.” 
| Griffen replied sharply to the 
eee ee an ee ee | eatement by Willis that there ‘is 
nd? symposium—Dr. Henry Noyes, | tpn 
Rev. Joseph King, chairman, Washingten|no need for Lawndale citizens to 
Park Forum, Dr. John Marsalka, editor, eco sed ince 
Nova Doba, Mandel Terman, Chicago busi- b me arouse s} the school 
nessman. Midland Hotel. 172 W. Adams. 
Fri., June 24, 8:30 p.m. Donation 50 cents. 


problems are citywide and gradu- 
Ausp: Chicago Council of Cectieemdmeenes To being solv ° 
Friendship. 


A 


“If it is true that the North 


= 


celebrate Independence Dey in the spirit of 
“Ute, Westy, equality, end the pursuit of happinesd”. . . 


ers president David J. MacDopald 
came out of the negotiating ses- 
sions with the word that the steel 
companies were not making the 
kind of offers he had expected. | 
Said MacDonald: “We want a' 
substantial increase and will not! 
accept nickels and dimes.” | 
From management's side, there 
was a sigh of relief over the fact 
that the Ford settlement headed | 
off a ‘strike in the auto industry, 
steel’s biggest customer. The mag-, 
azine “Iron Age” declared: 
* | 
“THE AUTO settlement ‘ re- 
moves one big hazard to the steel 
boom. But it also means that steel 
labor negotiations will be a let 
tougher than expected. The United 
Steelworkers are on the scent of a 
healtry wage boost eomparable to 
the best in its history.” 


Reports from Pittsburgh _ this 
week indicated that MacDonald 
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FORD, GM WORKERS HERE PUT 


STRESS ON LOCAL DENANDS 


(Continued from Page 16) 


wisch, the local issues also as- 
sumed crucial importance after 
the workers had read and di- 


gested the terms of the chain- 
wide NAW-CIO contract. Here, 
the main shop issues center 
around speedup. 

“During the course of the old 
five-year contract,” one Ford 
Local 551 worker pointed out, 
“the production in our plant has 
gone from 50 up to 65 cars and 
trucks an hour. It's a pace that 
kills!” 

* 

THIS is an assembly plant in 
which about three-fourths of the 
1,940 workers are tied to the 
assembly line. For the last few 
years, there has been a growing 
demand for a_ hard - and - fast 
agreement setting a production 
norm and providing for added 
pay and added working force 
when the output exceeds that 
norm. 

Workers pointed out, how- 
ever, that there is no formal 
supplementary agreement at the 
plant. The master Ford contract 
does not protect the workers 
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WHY AND WHAT KIND? 


A symposium moderated by Dr. Henry Noyes 
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against speedup. 

Much of the ferment in the 
plant is over “fatigue time” dur- 
ing which a worker may be re- 
leased from the assembly line. 
The old contract provided for 
one relief worker for every crew 
of 19 workers. This would indi- 
cate that each worker is allowed 
12 minutes a day. 

* 

HOWEVER, Ford workers 
do not consider this enough 
time. Nor is there even a full 
allowance of this minimum in 
many departments at the Hege- 
wisch plant. Sentiment here has 
favored a doubling of the “fati- 
gue time,” protected by a writ- 
ten agreement. 

Another sample of the speed- 
up is the fact that the workers 
here are allowed a total of three 
minutes of “washup time.” Other 

_ grievances concern the wage 
inequities. The maintenance 
workers-in the plant alse have 
special demands. 

At the two GM Electromotive 
plants in this area, the local de- 
mands have been stressed dur- 
ing this entire period of the GM 
contract discussions. 

| ONE of the key isues was a 
local seniority agreement, also 
covering such matters as in- 
plant transfers and the recall 
rights of laid-off workers. Other 
local demands dealt with stag- 
gered vacations and equaliza- 
tion of overtime. 

In contrast to the Ford plant, 


| the GM Electromotive Local 719 
has had a written supplementary 
as 

portant 
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M, Ford Workers Here 


Press Local Demands 


By CARL HIRSCH 
~ CHICAGO. Auto workers in 
this area viewed the new basic 
contract pattern with mixed feel- 
ings this week, greeting the ob- 
vious gains, but expressing dis- 
appointment over the omissions 
On money wages, FEPC and 
working conditions. 
On this last item, there was 
major criticism of the agree- 
ment. However, Ford and GM 


workers stressed the possibil- 
ities of winning improvements 
through shop be. and sup- 
plementary agreements. 

Many pointed out that the 


new contract provided no an- 
swers for aggravated 5 

sues which have been bui ding 
up for five years. “The workers 
are in no mood to let these is- 
sues stew for another three 


years, 


a shop leader declared | 


this week. 

AT a GM Electromotive Lo- 
cal 719 meeting in Brookfield 
last Sunday, the workers ex- 

ressed their determination to 
fight through all the way on a 
supplementary local contract. 
The slogan advanced there by 
the union was, “No local senior- 
ity agreement, no work!” 


At the Ford plant in Hege- 
(Continued on Page 15) 


Demand Mayor Act in 


ew Trumbull Violence 


CHICAGO. — After picket- 
ing the City Hall last week, the 
Negro families in Trumbull 
Park Homes failed to get assur- 
ances of protection against new 
outbreaks of mob violence at 
the housing project. 

The families declared that 
their hour-long interview with 
Mayor Richard J. Daley was 
“unsatisfactory” and produced 
no specific replies to their nine- 
point list of immediate de- 
mands. 

Mayor Daley instead told the 
group that he would set up an- 
other committee to study the 
situation and come up with a 
program “of lasting benefit to 
the community.” 

* 


FRANK Brown, project resi- 
dent and spokesman for the 29 
Negro families, listed a series of 
new incidents, including bomb- 
ings, the assaulting of project 
families, attacks on Mexican- 
Americans and Puerto Ricans as 
well as the Negroes in the pro- 
ject. He told of a mob of 1;000 
racists gathering last week to 
terrorize the tenants. There 
have been no arrests. 

Following these events, the 
project tenants went in a body 
to the City Hall, picketed, is- 
sued leaflets and compelled the 
Mayor to see them. 

Mayor Daley said he was 
“doing everything possible,” de- 
claring that he had taken an 
oath to uphold’ constitutional 
rights. He retused, however, to 
accede to specific demands for 


more protection from the be- 
seiged families. 
. 

AFTER the interview, the 

delegation joined other project 

tenants on the picket line. They 


issued leaflets addressed to the 
Mayor, telling him: “You have 


the power to end this outrage.” 

Brown said that the project 
families were meeting this week 
to plan further steps in securing 


an end to racist violence. It is 
almost two years that the mobs 
have been active continuously 
at Trumbull Park Homes. 
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amendments, 
of 250 or more organizations. 


S.B. No. 58 still contains the repressive 


" Broyles Bills May Be Called for Final 


Vote Any Time in Next Weeks, CR€ Warns 


CHICAGO-—The fascist-like Broyles bills, advanced to passage 
stage, could be brought to a final vote any time, the Civil Rights 


Congress warned this week. 
Preparations of Sen. Broyles to push the bills through at any 
cost were indicated in the acceptance by the sponsor of a series of 


one of which eliminates the Attorney General's list 


“loyalty oath” pro- 


vision. And S. B. No. 59 still provides for the imprisonment of mem- 


bers of organization for up to 20 years. 
The CRC warned: “The bills may pass unless pressure against 


them is maintained for these final two weeks of the session.” 


Harvester Up Next in 
UAW's Contract Battles 


CHICAGO.—The CIO United 
Auto Workers contract battle 
with the farm equipment in- 
. dustry was on in earnest this 
week, with Deere & Co. already 
in negotiations and the Interna- 
tional Harvester talks slated to 
begin Thursday. 

The farm equipment locals 
were entering this struggle with 
few illusions of an easy settle- 
ment, in spite of the so-called 
auto pattern. 


International Harvester has in 
the past renounced all patterns. 
And as UAW-CIO Local 6 at 
the Melrose Park IHC plant put 
it this week: “They didn’t. even 
follow the contract for the last 
five years or live up to ‘the ar- 
bitrators awards when he said 
the company was wrong.” 

* 

SHOP leaders in other Har- 
vester locals here this week 
stressed the factors favorable to 
the union in the coming IHC 
showdown. They listed, first of 


all, the merger which has 
unified 50,000 Harvester work- 
ers for the first time in history. 


Secondly, ‘there is the UAW- 
CIO $25 million strike fund on 
which the Harvester locals can 
draw if a walkout becomes nec- 
essary. The other factor union- 
ists listed was the new profit 
status of the company. A report 
issued last week by Harvester 
president John L. McCaffrey 
showed a 43 percent rise in 
profits for the first half of 1955 
over the first half of 1954. 


The demand _§ stressed’ by 
UAW-CIO Regional Director 
Pat Greathouse was the supple- 
mentary jobless benefits. “The 
rinciple has been established,” 
he said, “now we want to im- 
prove the arithmetic.” 


* 

A UAW-CIO Harvester 
Council meeting last weekend 
went into detail on the demands 
to be placed before the com- 
pany. In additior to the: new 


UAW-CI10O pattern,. there are 
many items on which the Har- 
vester workers have not caught 
up during recent years. 

In 1953, the Harvester com- 
pany, plaving on the division in 
the workers’ ranks, refused to go 
along with the so-called “living 
document” changes in the UAW 
contracts. Harvester turned 
down the raise in the improve- 
ment factor, the inclusion of the 
previous raises into. the base 
rate, the improvements on pen- 
sions. 

Union leaders indicated that 
this year the Harvester com- 
pany will be compelled to meas- 
ure up to the union’s standards. 
They said they would prefer to 
avoid a strike, if possible. 

“But the price of peace is 
progress for Harvester workers,” 
added Leonard Woodcock, di- 
rector of the UAW-CIO farm 
implement department, “includ- 
ing the progress that-was denied 
them over the past three and | 
four years.” 


Rotary Hears Talks 
On US-Soviet Amity 


CHICAGO. — Five hundred 
members of the Rotary Club 
listened here last week to two 
Chicagoans report on their trips 
to the Soviet Union at a lunch- 
eon in the Morrison Hotel. 

Joe Polowsky, the ex-GI who 
recently led a group of veterans 
to Moscow to reunite with the 
Soviet soldiers whom they had 
met in 1945 on the battlefield, 
was told, by the Rotary leaders: 

“You have started a wonderful 
thing.” 

Ken Henry, Olympic cham- 
pion speed skater, also told of 
his visit last March to the USSR 
and of the friendly attitude of 
the Soviet people at the inter- 
national sports events in which 
he took part. 

Queried by the _ Rotarians 
about his future plans, Polowsky 
declared that he was trying to 
get a representative group of 
Soviet vets to visit this country 


next spring. 
“It would be wonderful,” 


declared, “if such organizations 
as the American Legion, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, the 
Disabled American Veterans, the | 
Jewish and Catholic veterans or- 
ganizations would act as the re- 
ception committee.” 

Polowsky told how the Amer- 
ican and Soviet troops met at 
the Elbe River in 1945 toward 
the close of World War II as 
“simple soldiers with muddy 
boots and open hearts.” 

“In these ten years, we might 
have met again as enemies on 
the battlefield,” he added sober- 
ly, “but to our joy and astonish- 
ment, we were able to go to 
Moscow this spring and meet 
again as friends.” 

Polowsky was applauded as 
he spoke of the coming meeting 

“at the highest diplomatic level” 
in Geneva... “If people can meet 
at the council tables,” he de- 
clared, “the way can be found 
for the two countries to be 
friendly for a long time to come.” 


COUNTER MOCK H-BOMB RAID 
WITH PLEA FOR PEACE WORK 


CHICAGO. — The _ theme 
“Work for Peace!” was sounded 
here this week as the Civilian 
Defense went through with its 
ghastly mock bomb raid, a dress 
rehearsal for the imaginary ex- 
plosion of an ‘H-Bomb at the 
corner of Jackson Boulevard and 
Ashland Avenue. 

The West Side Committee of 
the American Peace Crusade is- 
sued a leaflet urging Chicagoans 
to fight for peace as the only 
possible protection. “Stop the 
atomic tests, prohibit the H- 
Bomb, insist on Big Four ne- 
gotiations,» t h e committee 
pleaded. 

This and other peace groups 
pointed out the fallacy of the 
drills which would be of little 
avail against the impact of 


atomic weapon or against the 
atomic radiation. The - Civilian 
Defense. test was denounced 
especially for the terrorizing of 
school children. 

Pointing to the new 
tunities today for securing peace 
in the world, the West Side 
group cited numerous examples 
to prove that “we can negotiate 
with China and Russia.” 

It was estimated that on the 
basis of current federal war ex-- 
penditures, the yearly share ot 
the Lawndale community of the 
funds for armaments is $25 mil- 
lion. “That money,” said the 
committee, “could provide us 
with five new schools, hundreds 
of new housing units, and the 
needed community centers.” 


oppor- 


Dr. Schuman: Arms 


Race Will Decline 


CICERO, Ill. — “World War 
III will never be fought,” Dr. 


Frederick L. Schuman of Wil- 
liams College, Massachusetts, 
told an audience here last week. 


The professor of government, 
formerly of the University of 
Chicago, spoke at the Western 
Electric Company's Hawthorne 
Forum in the Albright Gym- 
nasium, 49 and Cermak Road. 

“The peace will come,” he 
said, “between potential enemies 
who cannot afford war.” Dr. 


Schuman dealt with the causes 
of war, stating that the U. S. has 
in the past been guilty of con- 
ducting aggressive wars. 

He predicted that the arma- 
ments race will now decline and 
the war threat will subside be- 
cause of what he called a “mili- 
tary stalemate.” 

He hailed the fact that some 
of the government leaders in 
Washington “now talk about us- 
ing methods of diplomacy rather 
than using threats, as they did 
last year.” 


Expect Soviet Farmers 


In Chicago Aug. 5-7 


CHICAGO.—When a group of 
Soviet farmers come to Chicago 
this August, they will be shown 
around the city by a committee 
of leading Chicagoans, it was an- 
nounced this week. 


The group will be here Aug. 
5-7, about the same time that a 
delegation of American farmers 
will be visiting the Soviet Union. 
The exchange is comirg about 
as a result of an editorial in the 
Des Moines Register which said 
that such mutual visiting would 
help relations between the two 
countries, 

While the Soviet group will 
mainly ‘e. Hod the farm 
areas, the go, , reception 

committee yal? 


planning ‘an 


itinerary which would include a 
tour of the Museum of Science 
and Industry, an afternoon at 
Wrigley Field to watch the Cubs 
and the Brooklyn Dodgers, a 
visit to the University of Chi- 
cago. 

A leading Chicago farm ex- 
pert was reportedly working on 
plans for the group to visit farms 
in Illinois and Iowa, 


The Soviet farmers .are re- 
portedly interested in discussing 
corn-hog farming methods. At 
the same time, the visitors are 


expected to much common 
ground with Midwest farmers 
who are traditionally strong ad- 


~ vocates of peace, 


~ 


‘Mrs. Hobby Cries Socialism’ 


To Back Profits Before Kids 


—See Page 2 
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Wrong Kind of Alert 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE STREETS have emptied and the city has grown 
as silent as Tamerlane’s tomb. Forty-second Street and 
Broadway stands like the femains of an abandoned civili- 


zation, a bleak canyon of brick 
and stone, left to the bewildered 
pigeons and chirping sparrows. 
In 50 American cities reality de- 
arted this. week as our au- 
thorities enact- 
ed the ther- 
mon uclear 
nightmare. 
The day be- 
fore Operation 
Alert the after- 
noon papers See 
said “Three faa 
Million ‘Die’ in | 
H-Bomb Test 
Here Tomor- 
row. It is said neatly, under 
a two:column head on Page 21, 
in moderate 36 point type, in- 
sanity rendered commonplace. 
It looks ordinary, less spectacu- 
lar in its display than the four- 
column feature story below 
which says “Westport Golfer 
Tees Off on Putting Woes.” 
Humanity has huddled into 
the nooks supposed to shelter 
them from disaster. You see a 
child lick at an ice-cream cone, 
wondering what strange sport 
his elders are engaged in. Two 
young women in modish dress 
continue to chat, waiting im- 
patiently for the all-clear. A 
bald-headed gentleman __ turns 
thie pages of the morning paper, 
completing the story he began to 
read before the city’s 679 sirens 
wailed out the “Apple Jack,” the 
curious title of the alerting sig- 
nal. You can hear the rumble 
of the subway train through the 


sidewalk grating and the far-. 


off at of a ship going 
down the Hudson to the sea. 
* 


THE SENSE of unreality is 


so overwhelming that nobody 
appears to take the fateful mum- 
mery to heart. How can they? 
Not even the imagination of a 
Dante could envisage three mil- 
lion dead bodies, twisted sky- 
scrapers bending toward the 
ground, the fair earth transform- 
ed to a cosmic blaze. No, the 
commonplace behavior of the 
people seems to say, more than 
the most eogent phrase, that it 
cannot happen. It is the mood 
of the common man. 

Not even Congress believes 
the miasma it has engendered. 
Business continues as usual un- 
der the big dome even as 15.,- 
000 executives and the President 
himself leave the capital. 

Somehow the people will not 
stampede. Why? . 

It is my belief that they rea- 
lize there is no defense possi- 
ble in hydrogen war and they 
cannot believe that sane men, 
the officials of their Government, 
or the officials of other Govern- 
ments, will allow war to come. 
It is unthinkable, and they have 
a living to make, no time to 
waste on the impossible. Co- 
extinction is not in their calcu- 
lations. 

+ 

THEY read the stories and 
know, as the New York Times 
had it the day before Operation 
Alert, on the page opposite the 
long “civilian defense” article 
lamenting the nation’s “apathy,” 
that the lethal fall-out from an 
H-bomb ‘will linger on for six 
to nine months after an explo- 
sion. If the population walked, 
ran, motored, or flew from the 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Bosses, States Plot 


loWreck Auto Pacts 


+ 


—See Page 2 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


PRESIDENT Eisenhower 
seemed not to hear the vio- 
lent secessionist clamor 
from Dixiecrat strongholds 


when he made his intemp- 


erate and impolitic attacks on 
civil rights amendments last 
week. For a week before the 
President urged Negroes and 
civil rights groups to quit the 
legislative field and leave the 
question of full citizenship up 
to his office and the U. S. Su- 
preme Court, the  Dikxiecrats 
were publicly thumbing their 
noses at both agencies. 

On June 1, 1955, the Rich- 
mond News Leader, a national- 
ly-known Virgini# daily, had this 
to say about the desegregation 
decree of the U. S. Supreme 
Court: 

“Now that the United States 
Supreme Court has laid down 
its program for ending segrega- 
tion in the public schools, we in 
the South can begin making 
more definite plans to preserve 
it. The court made its move yes- 


terday, now it is our move.” 
* 


THE EDITORIAL then out- 
lines a seven-point program for 
subverting the Supreme Court 
decision through what the edi- 
torial calls “lawful resistance.” 
It advised repealing the school 
segregation laws, the compulsory 
attendance law; to permit local 
integration, with the right of lo- 
cal officials to assign “individual 
pupils to particular schools.” Also 
proposed in the editorial was 
the breaking down of school dis- 
tricts within magisterial  dis- 
tricts or even at a level of 
school districts within magister- 
ial districts. And the state was 
urged to create a special fund 
for the Attorney General's office 
to aid localities in the legal fight 
against desegregation. 

Surely President Eisenhower 
or Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell, the man who can de- 
tect a danger to the republic in 
an obscure production-line work- 


_er in Schenectady or Flint, must 


have had this editorial brought 
to their attention. For this was 
no ordinary statement from a 
crackpot racist, but a considered 
statement of ruling Dixiecrat 
opinion. And that statement did 
not shrink from discussing the 
advisability of political secession. 

“To defy the court openly,” 
the News Leader speculated, 
“would be to enter upon an- 
archy; the logical end would be 
a second attempt at secession 
from the Union. And though the 
idea is not without merit, it is 
impossible of execution. We 
tried that once before.” 

* 

I DON’T KNOW how percep- 
tive are President Eisenhower 
and Attorney General Brownell, 
but to the ordinary reader those 
words mean simply that the rul- 


(Continued on Page 12) 


| Of Secession on Schools 
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Time for Some Heat 


WITH JUST TWO WEEKS to go to the July 4 week- 
end, some $63,000 of The Worker $100,000 fund campaign 
has been raised. Thus, we're still shy some $37,000 in tae 


campaign, which is scheduled to wind up July 4, but must 


go through to completion. 

New Yorkers came through with close to $10,000 last 
week. Outside of New York, however, we made little prog- 
ress. Less than $900 was raised, almost half by the St. Louis 
Freedom of the Press Committee. The Missouri outfit has 
now raised two-thirds of its target of $750 (See table P. 13). 
Wisconsinites. sent along $200, to make it 70 percent of 
its $2,000 goal. There was $100 each from Michigan and 


‘New England. 


We are forced to make a special plea to all areas to 
step up their efforts NOW in order to complete by July 4. 
This is not only a drive deadline. Our obligations are such 
that we need virtually the entire amount by that time. 
Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, Western Pennsyl- 
vania and Southern readers are lagging badly, and hold- 
ing the campaign up. 

We urge they put on the heat in order to reach their 
targets on the scheduled date. 


All other groups, within striking distance, should do 
likewise. 

Send contributions to P.O. Box 136,-Cooper Station, 
New York City 3, N.1. 


~~ How New Peace Talks 


of 
% 


23} 


Can End Cold War 


+ —See Pages 4 and & 
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— Bosses, States Plot to Wreck Auto Contracts 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


THE GENERAL MOTORS-Ford contracts were no sooner announced than they 
came under fire from two opposite ends. The employers and their reactionary tools in 
the state legislatures and government began a move to scuttle the partial layoff pay pro- 


vision and block it from spreading. 
They won. the first victory in 
Ohio. The workers in many of the 
UAW’s locals greeted it with local | 


strikes, mainly over local demands picture, other unions including the} in other fields. 


and other major issues sidetracked 
by the top Jeaders. 
Donald, president of the United 


Steelworkers of America, criticized | supplementary unemployment pay tern. 
the raises and layott pay pian as|—all that is really left of what| dent as he addressed his unions 


j 


iiailenuate and unacceptable to | 
the steel union. 
Notwithstanding the 


American Federation of Labor, 


David J. Mc-'hurried with their official blessings) wariness on mechanic ally puiting 
Demands for ditto marks under the UAW “pat- 


‘of the settlement. 


AFL, ClO Push for $1.25 
As Demo Chiefs Run Out 


By ERIK BERT 
THE AFL AND CIO ha 


WASHINGTON. 


ve again urged enactment of| 


the $1.25 minimum wage, despite the sleight-of-hand maneu-' 


ver by Sen. Paul Douglas (D-Ill) which paved the way 


adoption by the Senate of a $1.00 
fizure. F 
The renewed demands for the}: 
$1.25 were made last week before 
the House of Representatives Edu- 
cation and Labor committee by 
William Schnitzler, for the AFL, 
and Robert Oliver, for the CIO. 
Oliver spoke on behalf of Walter 
Reuther, CIO president, who was 
engaged in auto negotiations. 
Their proposals were seconded 
by the 
which 
Wege issue 


described the minimum 

“as vital to the welfare 

of its farm family members as 

any agricultural bill which will be 

considered by Congress this year. 
a 


OTHER LABOR spokesmes 
who testified or submitted briefs 
to the committee included: David 
J. McDonald, president, United 

Steelworkers; William Pollock, | 

executive vice president, Textile 
Workers; Jack Flynn, International, 
Union of Electrical Workers: 
Solomon Barkin, chairman, CIO. 
Fair Labor Standards Committee; 
Thomas. H. Burke, United Auto 4 
Workers; Gladys Dickason, Amal- 
ga -mated Clothing Workers; An- 
thony Valente, United Textile 
Workers; Julius Hochman, Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers. 

While this array is formidable 
in appearance, the fight for the | 
$1.25 minimum leaves much to 
be desired from the point of view 
of spivit and, especially, from the 
point of view of mass participa- | 
tion. 

The results are unmistakeable. 
One of them was the ease with 
which the $1.00 minimum was. 

~—sent from the Douglas subcommit-. 
‘tee to the Senate Labor committee 
and to the Senate floor where, | 
after only a formal debate, it was 
adopted. 


Another result is that now, when. 


National Farmers Union}« 


: It added: 


for 


Nersons Supporting a hilly “The | 
head of a family cannot support. 
his family on such a wage,” he 
said. The A, 00 minimum, on the! 
basis of 2,000 hours worked per | 
year, “would not enable a man to 
support a family, and not even to! 
support himself.” 

THE CIO, in view of this situa-' 
tion, has called on the House to 
vote for the $1.25 instead. The) 
CIO News said editorially that the 
Senate didnt go far enough, 
since simple economics prove la- 
bors case for a $1.25 minimum.” 
“We trust the House will 
vote for a $1.25.” 


The CIO statement constituted 
a reversal of the position taken 
last week, after the Senate vote, 
by W alter Reuther. He called the 
$1.00 vote “reassuring” and a sign 
‘of “significant progress. ' He hoped | > 
that it would be “speedily accept-| 
ed by both branches of the Con- 
gress. Reuther, however, had _ al- 
{ready retracted his steps to the 
$1.25 in the statement made to the, 
— in his behalf by Robe rt | 


Oliver. 


‘Walter Reuther calls the Guar- 
anteed Annual Wage—are pressed 


confused on employers in current bargaining 
| joint statement by both organi- 


; sone 
istate of negotiations with the steel 
companies. on a mid-contract. re- 
‘opener limited strictly to wages. 
‘Taking up the Ford “package” he 


There is, however, developing a 


“ MecDonald made that evi- 


policy committee on the 


observed that the strictly money, 
_part—6.2 cents an hour on the an-| 
nual improvement plus 1.2 cents 
for an. “inequity” fund—amounts 


‘to 7.5 cents an hour. 
- 


“I AM SURE I speak your mind | 
that if they offer anything in the’ 


neighborhood of 7.5 cents an hour | 


we will say this is not a substan- 
tial wage <‘ncrease and we will .e- 


fuse the offer,’ said McDonald, 
and he hinted that a stzike is pos-' 
sible on the June 30 deadline. 
On the Guaranteed Annual 
Wage issue, which the USA can’ 
‘negotiate upon only next year, he 
said: | 
“I assure you it is not the sort 
of a plan that will be satisfactory 
to the steelworkers. There are 
‘many gimmicks. When we get our 
guaranteed annual wage, we want 
a real honest to God Guaranteed 


(Continued on Page 13) | 


of 


THE WEEK 


iN LABOR AFFAIRS 


® Mark I Year of Noe-Raid Pact 
® Mass Arrest in Miami Strike 


FIRST YEAR of AFL-CIO 
no-raiding pact was marked in 


zations. They said agreement 
has worked out well, with 46 
raiding cases handled under its 
terms, with 23 from each organi- 
zation submitting complaints. Of 
total, 28 cases were settled by 
mutual agreement between un- 
ions and eight cases went to im- 
partial umpire. Joint machinery 
does not cover all cases because 
some unions have not ratified 
agreement. 
* 

MURDER indictment in first 
degree has been returned against 
L&N Railroad scab who admit- 
ted killing striker Charles E. 
Wright. . . . Hotel picket lines 
were maintained in Miami by 
AFL hotel union despite arrest 
31° strikers. charged _with 
loitering. 

* 

LAST-MINUTE efforts were 
being made to avoid National 
Maritime Union strike as NMU 
and shipowners went into Jlast- 
minute negotiations. Deadline 
was set for Wednesday midnight. 

* 

TWENTY-THREE-day strike 
of AFL Teamsters in 11 western 
states ended with 3-year con- 
tract and wage gains, covering 
75,000 members of union. 

* 

CIO. TEXTILE union spon- 
sored newspaper ads _ asking 
struck New England employers 
to justify their demands for 
wage cuts in view of agree- 


| ments signed in auto. More than 


15,000 textile workers are in 
eighth week of strike against 
wage cut demands. 
* 
WAREHOUSE division 
West Coast Longshore* union 
signed agreement with Northern 


of 


California employers giving 
6,000 workers 7-cent raise, re- 
troactive to June l. 

* 

ARREST of 12 more strikers 
took place at Landers Frary and 
Clark plant in New Britain, 
Conn., strikebound for three 
months in dispute with UE. 
Strikers arrested, including UE 
local president, were charged 
with “breach of peace.” Police 
moved in following conviction 
of 10 previously arrested for 
“tending to incite to violence.” 

* 


OUTLAWING of peaceful 
picketing for purpose of pro- 
moting union Organization was 
decreed in ruling. by Maine’s’s 


supreme court. 
* 


MERGER _ discussion with 
AFL and CIO leaders will be 
undertaken by presidents of two 
rail untons—W. P. Kennedy, of 
Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, and H. E. Gilbert of 


- Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 


men and Enginemen. Executive 
boards of both brotherhoods 
authorized talks. 
* 
UNION-BUSTING aim in ef- 
fort to apply anti-trust laws 
against unions was exposed by . 
AFL in testimony before House 
anti-trust committee. AFL dem- 
onstrated how labor was injured 
by application of these laws be- 
fore passage of Norris-LaGuar- 
dia Act of 1932. Veiled threat 
to labor was contained in recent 
report of Attorney General's 
Committee to Study Anti-Trust 
Laws. 
- * 
DIXON-YATES power grab 
was rebuffed in action by House 
Appropriations Committee deny- 
ing $6.5 million budget request 
to get Dixon-Yates deal moving. 


Hobby Cries Socialism’ to Hit Polio Plans 


By AUGUSTA STRONG 


AT LONG last, in a single 
phrase, Mrs. Oveta Culp Hob-| 
by has explained the long, 
week s,of confusion, 


conferenees and * ‘scchnionl re- 


|ports” 
getting in place of anti- 
for our children. 

In a Congressional hearing, the 
‘Secretary. of Health referred to 
‘Senator Lister Hills bill for gov- 


‘ernment distribution of the Salk 


| 


polio shots 


who took part in the trials last 


delays, certainty. Since, under Mrs. Culp 


that the nation has been/all vaccine manutactured goes to 


year have all been vaccinated. 


Foundation officials hope that 
‘ihe government will release more 
vaccine this week, but there is no 
Hobby’s “voluntary control” plan, 
the Foundation, these facts show 
the total picture of supply and dis- 
‘tribution as of this moment. 

* 

TWO OTHER FACTS show 
the total failure of the Hobby 
“plan” or planlessness in meeting 


f 


the vaccine would have been safe. 


In any event, public dissatis- 
faction with the Federal role in 
regard to the polio vaccine, has 
produced some changes in the 
Health Department... The most 
significant is the establishment of 
a bigger division with more facili- 
ties for “biologics” contro]. More 
rigid tests of vaccine have been 
agreed to, and a committee of ‘ex- 
perts to guide the vaccine pro- 
gram, including Dr. Salk, is now 
set up. 

The Administration is now. re- 


the tide of rank and file participa-| 

tion should be rising, to lend vaccine as “socialized medicine by | 
weight and impact to’ the formal Be ong er shoes the Tepub-| 
eens ef union. iedders, the lican-Big Business administration, 


“— nization effort, which had a ive its answer to the scientists 
promising beginning, now seems | Dr. Jonas Salk, whose re- and need the shots. Secondly, the 


to be subsiding. te search was done with the hope of handful of licensed companies who 


benefitting the greatest number of |¢stimated they would produce 
THE ORGANIZATION of rank seonlh: i the aie wc who thus/Cnough vaccine for 30 million per- 
sons by the end of June, are no- 


and file participation thus far has RBs cso PRG 
y trust to blind 
= to exit = e e union | chance that their children would |‘here pear the goal. 
lobby i ae a tie of a how- |Pe protected from. paralysis or| The measure introduced by 
edie iiak ees men ol the ‘aenent death; to the children whose pen-|Sen. Hill, which aroused Mrs. 
cc Fite SS ay Che Balan Rican (TT for years have helped. create |Hobby’s defense of private profits 
here before the House labor com-|\2€ millions of dollars that madejat the expense of children’s wel- 
possible Dr. ae s discovery. fare, provided for Federal control 
of distribution ahd sale of the 


— could mobilize that number 

a \. wat a Socaggai mg m THE RONICAL TWIST to'vaccine; penalties for black mar- 
The present danger is that the|the matter, is that Mrs. Hobby’s ketin and disregard Se 

Democrats on the House labor/“etermination to leave the hand]-|and ree inoculation of children 

committee, despite pledges of sup- ing of Salk vaccine entirely in the|™ eommunities which chose\to set 

il hands of commercial plants to,up such a program in cooperation) 

manufacture and profit from, has|With the national povernaneen. 


port for the $1.95, will cave in 
and accept the the $1.00 which the 
Senate passed. resulted in orkclicnlly halting. the} Such a ee is “unneces- 
This outlook has been accepted inoculation program. — sary and undesirable,” Mrs. Hobby 
by the “friends” of labor in the}- The National Foundation for) tuld the Senate Labor Committee 
Infantile Paralysis, which hadjin hearings on the bill, before 
pledged free shots to nine million|being provoked. into . her shocking | 


ported worried about restoring 
| public confidence in the Salk vae- 
cine. The problem would seem, 
rather, to be one of restoring faith 
‘in an Administration that will bal- 
_— ~ Ho — of millions. of 
c — the potential pro- 
fits of a few. manufacturers 2 
ijthat can rejoice, as a Parke-Davis 
official put it, in the “gold- rush” 
afforded by new discoveries in 
medicine, rather than in victory 


government about $130 million. 


Even in these cold dollar terms, 
;without counting the inestimable 
cost in suffering to victims and!- 
their families, the last 15 years 
alone have cost the public a mini- 
mum of $280,600,000 in polio 
treatment. and research, spent 
through the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis. 

by 


Less than half that sum, 
government estimate, would bring over disease. and death. 
a within 2 age ey the goal seen 

y Dr. Salk, who said last April 
12 when his discover was an-| LW. ation Debt. 


nounced: “Theoretically the new’ Top s Total «'.S. 


1955 vaccines and vaccination pro- 
Taxable Preperty 


;!cedures may lead to 100 percent 

protection from ‘paralysis of all 

those vaccinated.” The national debt may, by the 
end of fiscal 1956; be greater than 
the assessed value of all property 


* 
OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 

in the nation, the Tax Foundation 
said last week. 


in Washington last-week were 
The current issue of the Foun- 


‘the problem. There are approxi- 
mately 50 million children between 
‘one and 19 years old in the nation, 
who are most likely polio sufferers 


ny out of the hat with such/o 
professional ease. 
Douglas admitted that the $1.60 
figure was “extremely | conscrva- 
, 3 : it , | 


concerned with the safety of the 
Senate. Several fell all over them- fee ae As - bs 
Thomas Sc le, laid the bi ion’s ication, “Tax Out- 
chi = in the five to nine-year;statement. about —. In-|for faulty vaccine which Bross x 
had ‘pulled $1.00 a 
Ko Jenene: Sie children|plan to allocate $35 million dol- failure to foresee the prcblems of|by the end of fiscal 1956, while 
i those “unable to pay. roduction of the vaccine. the latest assessed valuation for 


vaccine. A report by Mrs. Hobby’s 
selves in congratulating Senator 
given up any hdpe|stead, she urged the Committee ‘in over a hundred cases of polio!; cage aden de Emer a Sg 
i 


have: been inoculated, but. “by no}! 
means all Jiave® ‘teceived - the sec 


abe 


aide, U.S. Surgeon General Dr. 
recs ohnson, maj leader, “oe 
caabelen its goal before po-/te approve President Eisenhower's and six deaths, on the scientists’, ‘is slated to reach $276,000,000,000 
million 
Hi prove Ae given at $240,000 190,000 a Beg | 


.| ‘gagequest IO: iHSy: 1ibysaow) 


~ 
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The Man with the Fat 
Cigar at Vienna 


A LARGE photo spread across 
the front page of the AFL News- 
Reporter, the Federation’s off- 
cial weekly, drives home a point 
visually more strongly than can 
words. It 
shows George 
Meany, the 
AFL's _presi- 
dent, wearing 
ear - phones 
and seated at. 
the Vienna 
congress of 
the Interna- 
tional C on- 
federation of 
Free Trade Unions. At his side 
is Jay Lovestone, secretary of 
the AFL’s “Free Trade Union 
Committee.” 

Meany who is quite heavily 
and broadly built isa perfect 
model for what the late Bob 
Minor so often pictured in his 
earlier cartoon days as “the fat 
boys” of the AFL top leadership. 
Meany is often described as 
“vigorous.” But his face especi- 
ally in that photo, really dis- 
plays the arrogance of a boss. 
The extra-heavy cigar sticking 
out of a comer of his mouth, 
brings out that arrogance with 
emphasis. 

* 7 . 

THE PHOTO seems to con- 
vey Meany’s role at the ICFTU 
congress. He came there in bis 
capacity as head of the AFL- 
ClO — Canadian delegation to 
serve notice that the American 
bloc isn't satisfied with the 
course ICFTU unions abroad 
are following—that they aren't 
vigorous enough against Com- 
munism; that they are succumb- 
ing to the idea of peaceful co- 
existence; that they are resisting 
German rearmament; and _ that 
it is high time they gave some 
thought to following the “free 
enterprise’ path of American 
unionism, 

In the manner of a_ banker 
who threatens to foreclose on a 
hard-pressed company, he also 
made the delegates there feel 
that if American unions are to 
continue as the chief financial 
source for the ICFTU, an or- 
ganization department headed 
by “our man” will have to be 
set up through whom we could 
control the expenditures ot 
every cent. 

ad 

For some years now the trend 
among most of the ICFTU’s af- 
filiates, although under © right- 
wing leadership, has been to- 
wards what the AFL calls “neu- 
tralism” in defiance of “Amer- 
ican” policy. Year after year, 
Irving Brown and other AFL 
agents abroad have come to 
AFL conventions to deplore this 
continuing “dangerous” trend, 
despite AFL and CIO expendi- 
tures for the cold-war line. 

This time, it seems, Meany 
decided to force a “showdown” 
and in his mind loud “master 
language” is what these “for- 
eigners’ needed. Meany appar- 
ently considers a fat cigar stick- 
ing out of a big, square-jawed 
face, in all its $35,000-a-year 
splendor, displays the superior- 
ity of American unionism over 
the kind they have abroad. 

* 

NO LESS fitting 
is a display of the man-servant 
“Tay” seated beside him. Meany 
took his hired man with him, to 
run his errands, write his state- 
ments and resolutions, and do 
all his “leg work” in the busi- 
ness of dealing with these 
strange people abroad—buying 
those on the auction bloc, black- 
jacking some into line and glad- 
handing others. 

“Jay’s’ photo brings out a 
shadowy figure with the well- 


known, sneer and sneak charac- 
_ ter PA etclied -on his face. 
Twenty-five year of renegancy 


for that role 


from Communism, craving for 
revenge, bitterness against all 
that is progressive, and the role 
of informer and director of the 
AFL's “Project X” operations, 
seem. to be refiected iy Love- 
stones face. 

That’s the combination that 
runs “labor's” foreign atlairs— 
the big money man with the fat 
cigar and the hired professional] 
Soviet-hater. They are the team 
that carries out the state de- 
partment’ cold-war policy on 
the labor front. ~ There is not 
even a_ pretense of “labor inde- | 
pendence” in the field of foreign | 
policy. | 

The CIO leaders who do try _ | 
to make a show of independ- | 
ence, have apparently surren- | 
dered completely to Meanys | 
leadership, in the interest ol 
“unity” of course. The head of | 
the CIO’s delegation in Vienna | 
Jacob Potofsky of the Clothing | 
workers, who often loudly and | 
eloquently speaks for co-exist- 
ence, sat silently as Meany 
screamed against co-existence. 

* 

FORTUNATELY AFL and | 
ClO moneybags are not revers- 
ing the trend in the labor move- | 
ments abroad as Meany found | 
out in Vienna by the reaction he | 
received from the British, Ger- | 
man, Japanese, Indian and other | 
representatives. But the spectacle | 
of men representing U. S. labor, | 
standing up arrogantly before a 
world Jabor body and _ scolding 
others for not toeing the mark 
of Wall Street, and expressing 
the view of the extreme right- 
wing sabre-rattlers in this coun- 
trv—the Knowlands—must have 
amazed the people abroad. | 

It must have been frighten- | 
ing, too. Rightwingers though 
the delegates in the congress | 
were, many of them remember 
fascism and naziism and the 
horrors of war. The American | 
voices must have sounded like | 
an echo to them. As A. H. Ras- 
kin cabled from Vienna to the 
N.Y. Times, “the AFL repre- 
sentatives found themselves de- 
nounced as advocates of preven- 
tive war.” 


* 
WE CITE the above tragic 


picture as the world celebrates 


(Continued on Page 14) 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


scheduled to introduce some actors 
and make ‘a briet radio talk. 
Heywood was always wonder- 
ful company and [ assumed the 
meeting had something to do with 
rallying support for the — strike 
'so I agreed to go aiong. We both 
turned in our picket signs and 
came over to Manhattan by taxi 
‘through the tunnel. 
On the way over I asked Hev- 


y 


. 
Apes 4 


wood what sort of a meeting wi 
lwould attend. 

“Oh, he said, “its over at 
Mecca Temple, a University of th 
Air broadcast sponsored by th 
Rand School. Im -going to intrc 
duce Madame Nazimova who wil 
do a_ classic dramatic 
Then [ll slip a few words in aboui 
our strike and take a good slap 
at all the red-baiting that is com- 
ing from the publishers.” 


sked. 


the “red menace’ in the labor 
ovement, —. ig jé 4 , 


Martin). 


!Democrats. 
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That Hamburger Scandal Is 


Smokescreen for Hooverism 


By ERIK BERT 


WASHINGTON. 


SOME WEEKS AGO most of the newspapers of the nation carried a tale, date- 


lined Washington, that the U.S: Navy had more canned hamburger than our sailors and 
Some weeks prior to that most of the newspapers carried 


The Same @ld Apples 


| P ! 
another tale, again datelined 


| Washington, that the army was 


/ wasting millions of dollars on mili- 
| tary “hitchhikers.” 
The hamburger story was de- 


hiking has ben defended on the 


‘ground that it represented the use| 
of air travel by military person-, 
inel on furlough as a “fringe” ben- 


efit. 
Be that as it may, the purpose) 
of the stories was not to reduce! 
| : , | 
the amount of Navy hamburger; 
or to curtail hitchiking by air.) 
These tales were put out by the 
highly paid publicity agents of the 


} 


‘Hoover Commission, more formal-: 


ly known as the Commission on 
Organization of the - Executive) 
Branch of the Government. 

Their purpose was been brewing 


a long time—long before anyone 


knew what was happening. | 
There have been two commis-: 
sions headed by the former Presi- 


ident, and commonly designated by) 


his name. | 

The first one consisting of six’ 
Republicans and = six Democrats, 
was inaugurated in July 1947 un-! 
der a law passed unanimously by | 
Congress. Hoover was named to: 
head it by President Truman. 

The first Hoover commission, | 


, P . . | 
icarefully feeling its way, made sev-| : 


eral hundred recommendations for) 
curtailing waste in the executive’ 
branch of the government. No: 
one objected very vociferously and 
the recommendations were dis- 
tributed to the various federa 
agencies for action or inaction. 
The Second Hoover Commis- 
sion was named in 1953, under 
the Brown-Ferguson Act, signed 


iby President Eisenower on July bers. 


10, 1953. It consists of 12 per- 
sous. Four were named by Pres- 
ident Kisenhower, four by the pres-: 
ident of the Senate (Vice President 
Nixon), and four by the Speaker! 
of the House (then Republican Joe 
Seven of the appointees 
were Republicans and five were 


* 
IT OPERATES through 13 


“task forces.” and one “committee” 


reading. 


“But where do I come in?” I] 


a | 
Ke Broun laughed heartily. He said 

e wanted me to appear on the 
stage with him as “exhibit A” of, 


— 


marines could eat in 60 years. 


—— 
' 


nied by the Navy, and the hitch- 


a 


a ‘ 
- , * - . Ds : 
> >. ia ‘ 
: " ¢. a 
ee? 


Ww? 


COMMISSION 7o- ig 
REORGANIZING; 


THE 


GOVERNMENT 


eee 
eB th me 


la 


‘ 


THE POLICIES which the Hoover commission recommends, 


Rep. John F. Shelley (D-Calif) told the House at the beginning of 


his month, “smack of the philosophy of government exemplified by 
Mr. Hoover during his administration as President of the United 


States and are far more suited to his era than to this enlightened age. 
“Should those policies be adopted by the Congress or the Execu- 
tive branch as the case may be we would be in a fair way to returning 


| to the days of Hoover or even farther back to the dismal McKinley 
administration with their do-nothing-Government-type of thinkin 


a 
=’ 


aa” 


embracing four subcommittees, allfair hitchhiking | stories, 


pressures 


named by Hoover, consisting of|Representatives and Senators, for 
big business men and staff mem-'all of which it raises fantastic 


cach of these “task forces” amounts of money from big busi- 


reports on its area of operations ness. 


to the top-man Hoover commission | 


This money is in addition to the 


which then turns its own report $2,500,000 which Congress appro- 


into the Senate Committee Gov- 
ernment Operations, 


This Hoover commission is flank- 


ed, for its relations with the pwblic, 


priated for the main Hoover Com- 
mission. 

By June 30, when its legal life 
expires, the commission will have 


by the Citizens Committee for the issued most of its scheduled 19 


Hoover Report, also headed by 0 20 reports, the remainder b 
Hoover. This national organization, issued during the summer. 


eing 


The 


tions, puts out thé hamburger and 


Our Reporter Recalls Adventure 
With Author of the Broun Cause 


| 


Yon ae 


sUGyvi. CT 


and accounting; medical services; 


‘real property; water resources and 


power; subsistence services,> and 
the like. 

The Commission’s main objec- 
tives, however, are relatively few, 


* 


t trust. 


> - 
-. i 7 
> 4 é 


THE TWO big ones are: 

| Turn the federal government 
lending operations over to bankers. 
| .Turn the federal electric power 


IT WAS DURING the Newspaper Guild’s strike against the Newark Ledger that sources and lines. over to the power 
Heywood Broun, then national president of the Guild, came over to see me on the picke 
line and asked if I would accompany-him to a large meeting in New York where he was sindiatinns: the: oneal. Ieiaosad saunas 


Next in importance, though all 


ter, are its proposals to cut to 
the bone hospital facilities granted 
the nation’s veterans. 

Close down all government en- 
terprises where private business 
would like to take over the market. 
| Give away some of the federal 
governments few remaining indus- 
trial. enterprises to private capi- 
‘alists. 

The big operation in the electric 
nawer field, is to give TVA and 
the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration to the power trust. The 
objective is to give to the power 
trust all of the great power re- 
sources and facilities that were de- 
veloped during the 30s by the fed- 
eral government as part of the 
New Deal. 

* | 

THE REA proposal has already 
been made, the TVA move is due 
this month. The plan to take over 
REA is concealed in an overall 
proposal to curtail the federal gov- 
ernment’s lending power. The REA, 


operated. through federal . credit, 


to go. to: 
| Coe fined on ‘Page’ 10) ne 


like other agencies which are now. 


yt 5 , 
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How New Peace Talks Can End Cold War: 


By JOSEP H CLARK business in four séparate arenas: T W : 
he Worker 


THE MOST intense diplomatic activity 1.—The 10th anniversary meeting of the 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


PUBLIGHED EVERY SUNBAY BY THE PUSB- 
LISHERS NEW PRESS, INC., 3% &. [2th St, 
is now underway as a climax to a long and ~— United Nations in San Francisco. Gente Addrens ‘aaa nar ae, 
ever-growing, demand of public opinion 2.—_The Big Four top level meeting in 
that the cold war must end. Geneva, July 18. 

Despite admonitions from both Presi- 3.—The coming Soviet-West German 
dent Eisenhower and Secretary of State negotiations in Moscow. 
Dulles that we shouldn't get our hopes up 4._The Krishna-Menon mission to 


too high—expectations are snowballing. Washington and the Nehru visit to the So- 
Ending the cold war is on the order of viet Union. 


10th Anniversary Finds UN 
Grappling with H-Bomb Ban 


THE 10th ANNIVERSARY meeting of United Nations in the beautiful city of its 
birth—San Francisco—is a fitting symbol of the world-wide effort to end the cold war. Nor 
is the UN meeting just a decorative but powerless kind of symbol. On this, its tenth an- 


niversary, the UN is not only re-, ~~ GSO os aaa os 

turning to the city of its birth. Hons essential to the establishment id 

Events now shaping up point to a Of a world organization which can g 

return to the principles on which suecessfully maintain peace. eae 

it was founded. | “One of these conditions is that ; 
Why were there such great these peace-loving nations which boi eae 

have the military and industrial; = = 4 

strength required to prevent or §— te 


| Year 
$13.00 
12.00 
a.58 


—_ 


8 Meaths 6 Months 

$8.00 
7.00 
1.50 


” 


(Exeept Canade and Fereign) 
DAILY WORKER and THE WORKER .o.cccccsceccscccess secdenee $4.75 

DAILY WORKER 4.00 
THE WORKER 


THE FIGHT ISN'T OVER 


THE SWIFT action of the Ohio Senate in voting 
down a proposal that would clear the way for employer- 
paid suplementary layoff pay without forfeiture of unem- 
ployment insurance shows that,sthe signatures of. Ford 
and General Motors to the principle were only the first 
step in a fight. 

The employers are losing no time in developing a 
nationwide drive to scrap the so-called “GAW” provision 
in the contracts. The National Association of Manufac- 
turers called a hurried “emergency meeting in Chicago 
to deal with the “crisis.” The full power of the NAM’s 
lobbies will be put into motion to get state legislatures 
everywhere to follow Ohio’s example. _ 

This shows how stubbornly business will fight even 


——_—— — 


a 


New Country 


ON THE 10TH anniversary 
of UN it wouldn't be diplomatic 
to mention the name of the 


Senator who said, on meeting’ 


the Director General of UNES- 
CO (United Nations Education- 
al, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization): 

“Ah, yes, Unesco. A gallant 
little anti - Communist country! 
It deserves more aid.” 


- 


| : 
suppress aggression must agree and f[ 


act together against aggression. If 
'they do not agree and act to- 


gether, aggression cannot be pre- & 


‘vented or suppressed without a 
‘major war. This fact has certain- 


ly been spelled out by our experi- : : 


ence in this war. 

| “ .. That is why, in the struc- 
ture and powers of the security 
council of the world organization 
proposed in the Dumbarton Oaks 
plan, provision was made for this 


essential agreement and unity of & 


. : ‘ es 
_ . Ba. Ks os a 
%*.: . ’ 
we wenn Vid pin ane OU TARAS On Codes Oe “ legit “a+ Wadn's 


ee 


hopes for UN when it was born? action by the major nations, With- ee fe 

And why are those hopes being re- Out this, we cannot hope to build a ee 
vived today? The answer to that world organization which will pro- Miiesesinsions 
Was given just ten years ago by vide security to all nations, large 


. . . . 
Secretary of State Stettinius in his °F small. 


. - ; 
address at San Francisco, when he 


Said: 
“There are at least two condi- voluntary cooperation of all peace- 


‘of success in our endeavor is the 


ful nations, large and small, acting 


with full respect for the equal 


. : senti ndition | , 
The second essential conditi sovereignty of each. .. . 
. 


> 


ON THOSE foundations the UN 
was built—Big-power unity and 
also the equality of nations, large 


the tiny bit of improved security promised the workers by 
the extremely modest “five-cent” GAW in the Ford and 
GM pacts. They are as fearful of the principle of “Work 
or Wages,” expressed by the demand as they were in the 
days when the slogan of unemployment insurance was first 
raised. 

The fight now continues on a new level. The issue has 
been drawn, and all labor has to throw its full power into 
it. In a way, the issue confronts our labor movement, soon 
to be merged, with the first major test. 

The legal roadblocks which the NAM‘s forces are pil- 
ing up in the path of the new advance should not dis- 
courage unions from pressing the demand for supplemen- 
tary layoff pay—and for a better plan than the UAW won. 
The employer effort-should make it all the more evident 
that the demand touches the pocketbook of the profit 
hogs. 


THE WEEK IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


® West Germans for Real Talks 


and small. without intervention in- 
'to the internal affairs of other coun- 
tries. 


In this struggle we also see how the fight on the eco- 
nomic fight merges with the fight in the legislative halls 


® Crisis in Argentina 


WEST GERMANY’S foreign 
minister Dr. Heinrich von Bren- 
tano said his government, during 
the forthcoming Moscow talks, 
will not ask the return of lands 
that have been incorporated in 
the Polish republic. Brentano 
also indicated West Germany is 
ready to negotiate with East 
Germany as well as with the 
Soviet Union. 

* 

A CRISIS developed in Ar- 
gentina over dictator Peron’s 
measures against the Catholic 
church. While there is wide- 
spread public support for the 
demand that church and _ state 
be separated in Argentina Peron 
is also persecuting Catholics as 
such. They are added to the 
Communists, Socialists and lib- 
erals who have long suffered 
from Peron’s persecutions. 

* 

JAPAN’S foreign minister 
Shigemitsu told his parliament 
Japan will refuse any American 
proposal to set up atomic bomb 
bases. “Japan does not. want to 
get into another war,” he said, 
“and she will naturally opposé 
any moves to turn her into an 
atomic-bomb base.” 


* 

ITALYS Premier Mario 
Scelba won a temporary re- 
prieve but the left wing of the 
Christian Democratic Party and 
the right-wing socialists showed 
they were anxious to dump him. 
Strong opposition to. the give- 
away of Sicilian oil to the U. S. 
Gulw Oil Co. has aroused con- 
siderable resentment among pa- 
triotic Italians. - 

* 


HISTORIAN Henry Steele _ 
Commager condemned the wide-. - 


spread, distortions and .slanders 


the late 


now current about 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
About the myth that Roosevelt 
lost China, Commager told a 
graduating class of Roosevelt 
university in Chicago: “We did 
not lose China, Chiang Kai-shek 
Jost it. Our myth about it is 
dangerous ‘because it assumes 
that China—a nation of more 
than 500 million souls—was ours 


to lose.” 
* 


CHAIRMAN George of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee said that it is in America’s 
interest that Japan should ex- 
pand its trade with China. The 
alternative, he said was cut- 
throat competition with us by 


Japan. 
* 


AN ARTICLE in the Soviet 
newspaper Pravda by its corre- 
spondent in Yugoslavia describes 
the progress made by Yugoslav 
industry. It ascribes this prog- 
ress to “the public ownership of 
the means of production in large 
and medium industry and in 
transport.” It also notes that the 
banks and credit are in the 
hands of the state. It also quotes 
Yugoslav workers who explain 
“that where the workers are the 
bosses” the greatest difficulties 


can be overcome. 
* 


UNDER PRODDING by the 
North Vietnam government Ngo 
Dinh Diem of South Vietnam 
Said that he might be ready to 
talk with the North Vietnam of- 
ficials ~about joint elections. 
The Geneva conference last year 
agreed that such elections must 
be held te unify the country by 
the summer of 1956. 
of State Dulles, whe walked eut 
on the Geneva conference has 


‘heen maneuvering to evade the 
ey agreement on free :elec- - 


The rock on which UN would 
‘exist was written into the San 
Francisco charter ten years ago. 


This provided permanent seats for 
ithe United States, China, the So- 
viet Union, Britain and France in 
the Security Council. All acts of 
peace enforcement, which the 


‘Council had, required the unity of 


the Big Five. - 

That principle was worked out, 
as the Secretary of State said, at 
‘Dumbarton Oaks. It was also en- 
idorsed by Roosevelt, Stalin and 
laos at the historic Yalta 
‘conference which ironed out the 
‘agreement on UN principles. _ 

In the fires of the struggle for 
survival, ‘by our experience in this 
war, as Stettinius put it, this UN 
principle was born. It brought a 
common victory over the common 


vided they would fall—as a wise 
American noted more than 175 
years ago. 

The departure from the grand 
alliance of the war and from the 
foundation stone of United Nations 
spelled the beginning of the cold 
war. 


* 


PERHAPS the day when the 
cold war started was when the 


in August of 1945. There were only 
two atomic bombs in existence at 
that time. And on Aug. 6, two days 
before ‘the Soviet Union entered 


pledged at Yalta, the first bomb 
was dropped on Hiroshima. Two 


dropped on Nagasaki. 

The British official in charge of 
weapons for his government, P. S. 
M. Blackett, termed that act the 
opening of the cold war, because 
our government had already been 
i that Japan was ready .to 


They were.a grim warning of years 


‘foe. United they won because di-/ 


war with Japan was still on. It was! 


days later the second one was. 


surrender. Still the bombs. fell., 


the war against Japan, as had been|’ 


(Continued on page 13) 


and for public support. We hope the. unions will give at- 
tention especially to the latter, because the NAM is los- 
ing no time with its deceitful appeals to the small busi- 
ness people and kindred groups. 


NO FUNDS FOR KIDS’ LIVES . 


WHEN THE Eisenhower Administration hands out 
| millions of dollars to the power interests, as in the Dixon- 
Yates contract, is that “socialistic”? Oh, not at all. 

But what about appropriating $130,000,000 so that 
every child under 19 can have free polio vaccine? That, 
says President Eisenhowers Secretary of Health, is down- 


right “socialistic’| 

The callousness, cruelty and Big Business outlook of 
the Administration has never been so dramatically re- 
vealed as in this vaccine tragedy. 

Even previous Republican Administrations financed 
free diphtheria inoculations. Why free diphtheria ‘shots 
wer compatible with “free enterprise,’ while free polio 
shots are not, Mrs. Hobby has‘yet to explain. 

It takes a unique kind of heartlessness—although evi- 
dently fairly common in the Cadillac Cabinet—for Mrs. 
Hobby to go before a microphone and explain that polio 
inoculations would only cost parents a few dollars for each 
child, so what is all the noise about. 

Free vaccine for all children is necessary so that 
vaccinations can be made compulsory. For the aim must 
be to wipe gut the dread’ disease altogether. This thought 
would occur automatically to any Administration which 
was not H-bomb crazy. What is also required is govern-— 
ment control of vaccine production itself to guarantee the 
necessary quantity. 


Sen. Lister Hill's bill for the $130,000,000 appropria- _ 


tion should get the. most emphati ic support and Mrs, Hobby 
L Pee es 


‘should be ‘sent back home to Texas. 


Plot to Wreck Auto Pacts 


(Continued from Page 2) 


Annual Wage. 
“Now that the door is opened, 
were going to get going into the 


room with something good next 


year.” 
The well-known McDonak- 


Reuther rivalry is doubtless an in- 
fluence in the picture. It may well 
develop, however, that come June 
30, 1956 both the UAW and the 
USA will have an even start on 
“GAW” with steel avoiding some 
of the “gimmicks” that stick out 
like sores in the Ford plan (and 


_ it was drawn up exclusively by| 


lin the latter chain at this writing 
can bring additienal gains te the 


workers. 


| The main cause of the upsurge 
that at one point involved 40 GM 
the anger of the workers over the 
failure of the top negotiations to 
free them from some of the 
shackles of the expiring five-year 
pact—especially the “company se- 
curity” clause that gives+-manage- 
ment unilateral power to set 
speed-up levels, discipline workers 
who don’t come up to them, and 
clog up the grievance machinery 
almost to impotency. There is also 
the big kick over the inadequacy 


Ford’s experts), One of the “gim- 
micks” is that payments on the: 
layoff plan begin next June 1) It) 
McDonald can negotiate a_ plan| 
that pays off immediately his un-| 
ion will have the even start. | 

DESPITE ALL the “gimmicks” 
McDonald conceded out that the 
UAW’'s contract is a door-opener— 
a very important concession. The 
employers certainly think it is im- 
portant and the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, after surveying opinion, re- 
ports that “business wrath” is ris- 
ing to stop the idea of supplemen- 
tal unemployment pay from 
spreading to more fields. 

The key to scuttling the plans 
incorporated in the Ford and GM 
contracts is the condition that the 
. provisions do not go into effect 
unless state legislative and ad-' 
ministrative action is obtained and 
unless tax rulings are made, al- 
lowing the five-cent an hour for) 


the fund as deductible for tax pur-. 


poses to the companies; allowing, 


them as part of the cost on gov-' : | : : 
4 eer. |to two cents an hour” which for} Benpamin L. Carreathers, James|charged, had conspired to ee Bex Or 
‘the 90,000 involved, can average H. Dolsen and Irving Weissman.)|complish the overthrow of the) ™#4Jorsdy In June 1951 that a Smith 


ernment contracts and, most se- 
rious, not counting supplemental 
pay as wages and thus not an ob- 
stacle to the: collection of full 
unemployment insurance benetits. 


The Wall Street Journal quotes 
the views of heads of State Cham-' 


bers of Commerce, state unem-| 


ployment insurance directors, state 
legislators and like persons to show, 
that it will be difficult,to clear the| 
path for the plan; that there is Op-| 
position to lifting the pay of unem- 
ployed on the claim they would) be 
discouraged from taking cheap 
jobs aa that an effort will be 
made to mobilize smaller business 
people against what the W&]) 
anticipates will be a Ford and GM} 
backed effort. ae 
* 

IT APPEARS, however, that 
GM, with two thirds of its em- 
ployes outside Michigan, won't be 
sorry if “public opinion” kills its 
“GAW.” GM _ president Harlowe 
Curtice and vice-president Harry 
Anderson continued to express 
their displeasure with the plain 
even alter they agreed to it. The 
plan may prove substantially less 
costly to Ford than to GM. Fifty- 
six percent of Ford’s workers are) 
in Michigan where the new jobless 
pay bill provides a maximum of 
$54. That leaves little and often 
nothing to make up for the agreed 
upon 60-65 percent of “take- 
home.” More than two-thirds of 
GM's workers are scattered it 
soine 30 states outside Michigan— 
some of them in states that pay 
hardly more than half of Mich- 
igan's jobless pay level. As this is 
written, Ohio's Senate killed a 
move to clear the way for the Ford 
plan. Ohio is one of key states to 
make the Ford plan valid. 


Incidentally there are two ele- 
ments in the “cost” aspects of the 
plan that received no attention. 
One is the fact that the companies 
1eally yield only about half of the 
five-cent hourly they pay into the 
layoff trust fund, if we count the 
tax thed have to pay on that 
money. The other. is 
60-65 percent is figured on the 
basis of “take-home” (after tax de- 
duction) the supplemental money 
the worker collects from the com- 
pany will be TAXABLE as in- 
comé—possibly to the tune of 20 
percent. : 

* . | 

THE OTHER important devel- 
opment was the growing evidence 
that “s ental” action im , th 
locals.in. the form. of the wave. 


jallocation of the fund.” That's the 


gr 
at while the bor,” Goldberg said. | 


The use of “anti-trust phraseol-/ 


of the extra raises negotiated for 
the skilled workers in Ford who 
compare their rates to those in 
outside job shops. And that FEPC 


another three years. 


While in the past the top Jead-' 


ership was able to get the workers 
back to work with assurances of 
some further local negotiations, 
this time many of the locals took 
matters into their own hands. The 
feeling is strong on the issues that 
workers know of and experience 
every day in their work. 


plants with 150,000 workers, is 


“model clause” was. ditched for What it now is, few will protest the 


Some differences in the GM 
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Appeals Judge Dissents in 


By ROB F. HALL 


FOUR YEARS ago this 
month the Supreme Court is- 
sued its so-called Vinson de- 
cision in the Dennis case 
which not only condemned 11 
Comunist leaders to prison but en- 
'feebled a basic American right by 
its undermining of the First Aygend- 


‘ment. 
At that time, two justices dissent- 


‘ed and one of them, Hugo Black, 
-/commented: “Public opinion being 


conviction of these Communist pe- 
titioners. There is hope, however, 
that in calmer times, when present 
pressures, passions and fears sub- 
side, this or some later court will 
restore the First Amendment lib- 
erties to the high preferred place 
where they belong in a free so- 
ciety.” 
* 


too-distant horizon. 
there was in this dissent the same 
LAST WEEK in Philadelphia, devotion to preserving the First 
the U. S. Third Circuit Court of Amendment 
contract that followed Ford’s by Appeals continued the. destructive} was expressed in Justice Black’s 


NELSON 


In any event. 


unimpaired 


which 


a week, indicates that this local’ process begun by the Vinson de-| historic dissent four vears ago. 
The dissenting opinion was writ- 


Ford's raises for skilled workers! Act conviction of Steve Nelson and ten by Judge William L. Hastie, 


action pays off in some measure. | 


cision. This court upheld the Smith 


‘range from five to 10 cents an four other Communist leaders on former governor of the Virgin Is- 


hour. GM's raises for its 47,000) charges that they had “conspired” lands and the only Negro on any, 


. . -_ . . . ° a . . 
skilled workers says Reuther will to teach and advocate at some fu-|circuit bench in the United States. 
start from eight cents and go up-'ture time the necessity and de-|Judge Hastie held that the Justice 


hour average for the “inequity | 


of our government. 


ward. Ford allowed 1.3 cents an’ sirability of the forcible overthrow! Department had not, in the Piits-. 
(The de-!burgh Smith Act trial, succeeded 


fund. General Motors allowed “up| fendants are William’ Albertson, in proving that the defendants, as 


about eight cents. | 


Ford continued the 7.5 percent! seven judges, there was the sug-, by force and violence as speedily 


“ac- 


New Challenge to Smith Act 


“waiting game,” said Judge Hastie, 
a tactic “characterized by the 
teaching of revolutionary theory 
while incitation to action is left for 
the indefinite future, the First 
Amendment prevents the Govern- 
ment from proseribing their teach- 
Ing. CS 

“Our lawful recourse, during 
such a. period,” Judge Hastie con- 
tinued, “lies in the field of educa- 
tion and demonstration, which will 
increase devotion to our dem- 
ocratic’ institutions and thus frus- 
trate Communist preachments. 
There is some risk in such a course. 
But the adoption of the First 
Amendment has committed us to 
x 

Apparently accepting, as did the 
judge and the jury at Pittsburgh, 
the lies of professional informers 
as to the intention of Steve Nelson. 
his comrades and the Communist 
Party, Judge Hastie has neverthe- 
less démonstrated a desire to re- 
store the right of free speech and 
free press to what- Justice Black 
‘called “the high preferred place 
where they belong in a free so- 
iciety.- 
| * | 
THIS MAY have more. signifi- 
cance than merety the opinion of 
Judge Hastie and of Judge Albert 
Maris, who joined him in the dis- 
sent, for it is the first time since 
Justices Black and Donglas dis- 


' 


agreed with the Supreme Court 


But in the dissent of two of the, Government of the United States | Act conviction has encountered airy 


night differentials. GM raised it to! gestion that perhaps the return of, as circumstances would permit.” 


10 percent. Ford pays time and_| 
one half for Saturday only if it’s: 


the sixth day work; GM pays time| might be glimpsed against a not-;as charged, pursued the tactic of 
‘and one half if Saturday falls with- ape ——--- Ent EA. oo: ea 


in the five-day week. GM allowed | 
fifty percent more time for union 
committeemen under its payrell on! 
grievances. GM _ also matched 
Ford's full union shop. 


A significant point 


| 
in GM's! 
‘statement on the allocation of the 


fund “for adjustment of wage 
rates on a local level” is the sen- 
tence “Local wage negotiations at 
the plant level will determine the 


cut the locals have taken and they 
know the greater the militancy and 
pressure the more “generous’ GM 
will be on such matters. The work- 
ers are quite practical. And while 
few will be found who'll pay the 
layoff plan is adequate, the auto 
workers will not let the companies 
off the hook on it. 


C10 Hits Move 
To Apply Trust 
Laws to Unions 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The 
denunciation by the Chamber of 
Commerce and the National Asso- 


monopoly” is a coverup for an at- 
tack on the bargaining power of 
the trade unions, Arthur J. Gold 
berg, CIO general counsel, told the 
House anti-trust subcommittee last 
week. : 

The Chamber: objects to indus- 
trywire or area-wide bargaining, 
and the NAM to bargaining by na- 
tional unions, “because it gives 
eater bargaining power to la- 


ogy” in reference to labor by the 
Chamber, the NAM and the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation 
leaders is intended to “mislead” 
the public, he said. , 

He pointed out that proposals 
to apply the anti-trust laws to the 
‘unions were previously heard’ in 


to. prohibit industry-wide. or. 


 . strikes ; that. fist spread in Ford 
then: in GM-—and still continuing 


lective bargaining, = __ 


ciation of Manufacturers of “labor! 


1952 and 1953, in, support of bills 


“calmer times,” to which Justice} 
Black looked forward with hope, | 


talking to them. 


* 


dissenting judges at any level. 
It is true that the then Chiet 
Justice Fred Vinson pledged that 


IF THE COMMUNIST Party,|“when there is doubt as to the in- 


ee ——- 


- NATIONAL STANDING 


A PENNSYLVANIA building trades worker told,us the other 
day how, after a lapse of a few years, he is again beginning to talk 
up The Worker to a few of the workers on the job. 
He’s gotten one sub—Worker and Daily Worker—from a co-worker 
who, it turned out, had been a reader some years ago and was 
anxious to get it again. And he is selling individual copies of The 
Worker weekly to three other interested co-workers. 

He attributes this to the changing atmosphere in the land, 
which is making workers less fearful, and more anxious, to get 
the viewpoint of the Left, and which is making him more bold in 


a 


Result? 


It is hard to tell whether there might not have been some 
results if the paper had been talked up even in the heat of the 
\fecCarthy Era. The significant point of our story, though, is that 
right now it is possible to gain new readers, and win back old ones, 


in many shops and neighborhoods. 


The way taken by this building trades worker is the most 
important method of breaking out of our present circulation rut. 
Ever since the end of the circulation campaign in mid-April, we 
seem to have slipped into a pattern. Every week brings about 85 
to 100 Worker subs, and 30 to 40 Daily Worker subs, while bundle 


circulation of The Worker remains at about the 7.500 mark. 


The rate of subscriptions, which is almost automatic, is a little 
less than half the rate needed—for both the weekend and daily 
papers—in order for us to reach the yearly targets which we 
have set as the minimum needed to maintain a livable circulation. 

They must be stepped up considerably, not only to reach the 
needed rate but to make up for the losses of the past seven weeks. 
It can be done if supporters of The Worker who are in a position 
fo do so,-should follow the lead of the building trades worker cited 
above, and if the reader groups and supporting organizations were 


to undertake the job of 
practice. 


seeking that this become a widespread 


On top of this, we want to repeat the plan projected last week; 
a summer push for 1,200 Daily Worker subs throughout the coun- 
try, especially among present Worker readers who do not get the 


Daily Worker. 


groups, and urge they get to work on this NOW. 
Standings in circulation and in the current fund campaign, 


as of Wednesday: 


1955 
D.W. 
Goal 
| aa 


15 
375 


State 


Connecticut ; 


areas). 
or even pwc mee Ha N.¥. eee 
—- } Peta U.S.A. 16008 


Wkr. 


To 
Date 


askf \s 522082: 


Bale. 
Goal 


F558 |y 


hor 


SEeS25 Sex 


Last 
Week 


166 
20 
979 
10 
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— 
_ 
el 


- 


> oe 
a 
id 


We have suggested targets to the various state 


Fund Drive 


Goal 
52000 


500 


1000 
75 


2500 
2500 
750 


- 


i leeHal.88 
ssesussiz 


tent of the defendants, the nature 
of their activities, or their power 
to bring about evil, this court will 
ireview their convictions with the 
scrupulous care demanded by oyir 
Constitution.” But despite this 
ipledge, the Supreme Court refused 
to review the convictions of Eliza- 
beth Gurley Flynn and her col- 
leagues in the secend Foley Square 
itrial, or of the Baltimore Seven, as 
‘a result of which these defendants 
were condemned to serve prison 
sentences. 


| The dissent of Judges Hastie and 
‘Maris constitutes an added argu- 
ment for a Supreme Court review 
‘ot the Smith Act convietion in the 
Nelson case, and in other Smith Act 
cases which may come before it. 


(Continued from Page 4) 


of atomic diplomacy still to come. 

But this tenth anniversary meet- 
ling of UN acquires special impor- 
tance because there are signs of 
big power negotiations which can - 
insure success of UN activity and 
which can cope with the atomic 
threat. 
| China will, of course, have to 
i get her legal seat in the UN if the 
organization is to return to its 
charter. | 
| te 

A UNITED NATIONS ss sub- 
commission on disarmament has 
‘been meeting in London recently. 
he he countries represented in those 
talks were the U. S., the USSR, 
Britain, France and Canada. Ac- 
cording to the British delegate, Sir 
Anthony Nutting, the Soviet Union 
and the western powers have reach- 
ed agreement on the major ques- 
tions which have separated them 
till now. These involve reduction 
of armaments leading up to a ban 
on A-vombs and H-bombs. 

The anniversary meeting of the 
UN General Assembly also meets 
shortly before the Big Four meet- 
‘ing at the summit in Geneva. 

The anniversary meeting: open- 
ing Monday can be a real mile- 
stone in ending the cold war as it 
reflects public demand for a dras- 
tic!cut: ih arms and: above all) for: |: 


46816.47 banning ni Jatomic,,, and hydrogen ie i¢ To 
P bombs. r ; % 44 oe ¢* 2 ‘4 
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Our Reporter Recalls Adventure with Broun 


(Continued from Page 3) 


by Louis Waldman, Judge Jacob! 
Panken and Algernon: Lee, Rand} 
School sponsors who were ex- 


tremely vocal in supporting the: 


anti-Communist crusade of the em- 
ployers. They expressed concern 


about my presence and suggested 
I remain in the wings while Hey-! 


wood did his broadcast on 
Stage. 

Heywood would have none of| 
that. He said I was a guildsm: in, 
a brother unionist just off 
picket line, and he wanted me at: 
his side when he made. the broad- | 

cast. After some more discussion | 
an extra chair was placed on the 
stage’ and Heywood and I went 
out before the radio “mike” to- 
gether. 

Betore 


introducing 


= 


the! 


i 
' 


Nazimova, | 


Broun gave a talk on the issues) 


of the strike. He stated he had 
been accused of Communism and 
said he would no doubt be charged 
with “boring from within” 
he 
me from Newark. 

The official committee 
stage didn’t approve of 


on 
Broun s 


because. 
came through the tunnel with. 


the 


talk. But the audience which filled, 


every seat in the big Mecca Tem- 
ple laughed and applauded. Broun 
lauded the work: of Communists | 


and other left wingers in the Guild. 
Then he brought the house down | 


with this remark: “If you belong 
to a union without any reds in 
it, for God’s sake go out and re- 
cruit a few.” 

* 

THIS EVENING, one of the 
many I spent in the company ol 
the founder of the American News- 
paper Guild, comes to mind as 
the Guild approaches its June 27- 
‘kdl 1 national convention in Al-| 
anny. 


mendation of Jast year’s Los An- 
geles convention to ban member-| 
ship to Communists. 

Such a ban could be accom- 
plished only by scrapping the 
Heywood Broun clause of 
Guild constitution 
political rights of members. 
Broun’s membership could 
been challenged under such 
ban. 


have 
a 


During the vear there has been) 


Hanging fire is the recom-| 


the! 


safeguarding, York 
Even though it lacked a quorum. 


licyweod Bround (third from right carrying sign) picketing the Milwaukee News-Sentinel. 
| The Hearst management in 1939 finally recognized the Newspaper Guild as bargaining agent for 


! 


editorial employes of the paper. 


that the Broun 


it appears now 
much alive 


spirit is still very 
the Guild. 

The ‘Toronto, 
Francisco, Chicago and E 
N.J., Guilds have opposed wreck- 
ing the Heywood Broun clause as. 
'were the major New. York units, 
{ including the World - Telegram, 
Times and Pime, Ine. 
membership meeting, 


Cleveland, San) 


al- 
re- 
sentiment for a 
unit resolution 


‘vealed = majority 
World-Telegram 
opposing 


wood Broun clause. Only a small 


any change in the Hev-! 


THE NEW YORK Guild’s lead- 


|port, moved to straddle the issue! 


‘with a proposal to bar from mem-} 
lizabeth, | bership only those who admit mem- | IF B will not recommend adoption 
of the language it was directed to 


bership in the Communist Party be-! 
‘fore a court or other government’ 
‘agency, or who are convicted 
“finally” for such membership. | 


ever, proposed defending 
‘member victimized by an employ-| 
er for invoking the Fifth Amend- 
ment, 

The Guild’s International 
ecutive Board at its pre-convention 


some serious discussion of the Los}New Hampshire unit is reported quarterly meeting declined to take 


Angeles convention proposal and 


Dear Editor | 


Does He Remember 
Peggy Wood Too? 
Dear Editor: 


[ was very glad to read Ben 


Levine’s column. “ I Remember 


Peggy Wood.” 

Like so much of Ben’s work, 
itv has a fine human content. But 
I was especially pleased because, 
title and all, it expressed ex- 
actly. the way I[ felt when I 
happened to see an “Lt Remem- 
ber Mama” show a couple olf 
months ago and suddenly re 
alized who was playing the lead. 

Like Ben's, mv wife Bessie 
and { felt we had to tell our boys 
about the young Peggy Wood. 
Now memory can be faulty, but 
what I dwelled on with our kids 
was the time I saw her (I think) 
with Paul Robeson in “Othello”. 


That was in London in 1930. 
IT was 17 then, and a seaman on 
the S.S. Minnekada, with four 
working days of laying in at the 
Victoria docks. It was a long, 
long tram-ride after work into 
the city to see the production 
that jimcrow then prohibited in 
the U.S., but what a memory it 
has left! In many ways I believe 
it was a more vivid production 
than Margaret Webster's here in 
1943, with sets (again I think) 
by Gordon Craig. 

Robeson was not yet then the 
maturely great actor of the 
Webster production, but he .was 
magnificent. Not too far re- 
moved from his football days, 
he appeared in silk tights anda 

. ftir capé ‘with’ tremendous ef. 
fect; and when that great voice ‘ 


approving the political ban. 


Letiers from Readers 


came forth, all of Shakespeare 
was his. 

As tor Desdemona, 
performance of Peggy 
that stays with me rather than 
any other I have since seen. For 
a boy of 17 (or for a man’s mem- 
25 years later) she seemed 
everything womanly 
wronged in every 


it is that 
Wood 


ory 
to express 
loval uf 
woman, 

The only trouble is that, al- 
though I told my family these 
things quite contidently, mem- 
ory later did a double-take and 
then T couldn't quite be sure it 
was really Peggy Wood on whom 
I had hung all these wonderful 
geo eg 

Id like to know. Can avyone 
find out? if it was Peggy Wood 
who played with Robeson in 
London in 1930, it would be 
worth an additional note in tri- 
bute to a_ historic production 
as well as a fine performance. 
JOHN NORMAN 
* . 


On the Rebuff to 
Soviet Students 
CHICAGO. 

On catching up with back 
copies of The Worker, I noted 
that in Rodney’s otherwise fine 
article on the cancellation of the 
Soviet student trip here, you 
gave the impression that the So- 
viet student editors refused to 
come only. because of the de- 
mand for fingerprinting made by 

the State Department. 
What you didn’t say was that 
Lid were also told they would 
ave to sign statem Bs 
traVel ‘at 


1, They'd agree 


ac tion on 


Q. AND A. 


(Continued from Page 7) 


to the U.S. Supreme Court. Two 
weeks ago, the Supreme Court 
announced its willingness to re- 


Tast_ year's convention 


| view the decision of the lower 
court and to rule on the constitn- 


in the Vv. & 

2. They d waive rights if the 
U. detained them for. ‘viola- 
tions while here. 

In short, if those aren’t clear 
threats of some incident-provok- 
ing intent on the part of cold war 
makers in the State Department, 
I'll eat my subscription blank. 


A REGULAR READER. 


their own risk 


>. 


(ED. NOTE — Our Chicago 
reader is correct on the forbid- 
ding added conditions laid down 
for the “guests.” We should have 
mentioned them). 


verre 


World of Labor 
(Continued from Page 3) 


the tenth annivefsary of the 
United Nations. Ten years ago, 
the UN was founded, another 
world body, the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, was also 
holding a meeting in San Fran- 
cisco with. representatives of the 
Soviet Union, CIO, British, La- 
tin American and all world 
unions (except thé AFL) parti- 
cipating. 

They then envisionéd a paral- 
lel international. movement of 
labor to help strengthen the UN 
as an instrument of peace. In 
the days that followed a CIO 
delegation (headed by James B. 
Carey) visited the Sov iet Union, 
A Soviet trade uniom delegation 
reciprocated with a tour Z the 
U. S. under CIO auspices and 
was then welcomed by govern- 
ment leaders everywhere. 

On the basis of this program 
of internationalism and_ peace, 
the WFTU grew to become a 
force of 80,000,000 in the two 
years that followed. 

Then came the cold-war bi- 
partisan policy and the split it 
brought in the ranks of world 
labor. The little handful of 
sneaky disrupters and _ splitters 
whom the AFL has been shel- 
tering and financing, came out 
of their holes and became the 
leaders for the state depart- 
ments world labor front. They 
broke away some western sec- 
tions of the WFTU and with 
Lovestone as the engineer (as 
secretary of a committee of 
Marshall Plan unions organized 
by the State Department) the 
ICFTU was formed. The AFL 


direction to prepare a constitution- 


in ership, with apparent minority sup-|al amendment revising the Broun 


clause. 


prepare, said the Guild Reporter, 
official organ of the union. “Cross- 
country comment has been fairly 


A New lhe New York leadership, how-| unanimous that the change as) 
any) 


drafted does not solve the Guild’s| 


problem.” 
There is a good deal of the 
Broun spirit alive today. And} 


Ex- 
a 


et it ed ee oe 


most newspaper men and women 
meet around town’ these days 
pray it will be the guiding spirit 
of the Albany convention, 


-_——- — rT 


——— — 


tionality of the McCarran Act. 
7. What is the status of other 


‘cases before the SACB? 


Without waiting for a final 


‘court order on the validity of the 


SACB findings on the Communist 
|Party or the constitutionality of 
ihe McCarran Act, Attorney Gen-| 
eral Brownell on the very day the 
SACB acted filed a petition with 
the board naming the Labor 
Youth League, the IWO, CRC 
and nine other organizations as 
“Communists Fronts.” The SACB 
has held hearings on five of these 
organizations and was scheduled to 
American Committee for Protec- 
tion of the Foreign-Born. 

8. How can American free- 
doms be saved from destruc- 
tion by the McCarran and But- 


ler Laws? 
Most effective 


would be a 


“And it was quite clear that the 


‘begin hearings on June 13 on the) 


ran the show pretty much with- 
out competition. 


It seems hardly necessary now 
to ask whether from labor’s 
standpoint the split was justi- 
fied. Meanys own main com- 
plaint at the ICFTU was its fail- 
ure to expand beyond its orig- 
inal strength, The original role 
of international labor as a force 
for peace, has been reversed by 
the ICFTU’s “American” leader- 
ship to a role of sabre-rattling. 
Now even ICFTU atftiliates are 
rebelling. In contrast, the much 
larger WFTU continues in the 
role projected in its founding 
days as an international working 
class force for peace, What a 
power this international force 
could really be if the ICFTU 
had accepted the WFTU’s bid 
for unity. 


— 


-_— 


—_— + eee = 


campaign by labor and its fr ae 
‘to expunge both laws from the 


ibooks. That such a campaign 
could achieve results is’ indicated 
by two facts: (1) the widespread 
‘opposition to the McCarran Act 
at the time of its passage, and (2) 
the statements of a number of 
Congressmen and Senators who 
voted for the Butler Bill who now 
‘admit its passage was a mistake. 


Another eftective method is to 
support the Communist Party's 
appeal to the Supreme Court in 
which it challenges this violation 
of the Constitution and the Bill 
‘of Rights and thus, in fighting for 
its own rights, fights for- the 
rights of all Americans. 


New Army Pastime: | 


‘Communist’ Spotting! 

WATERTOWN, Mass. — The 
cold war conspiracy has made 
many books suspect, including 
such classics as Henry Thoreau's 
Walden Pond, but the Arsenal of 
the Ordnance Corps and the Con- 
tinental Air Command here are 
now blacklisting words. 

In a pamphlet prepared by the 
First Army entitled, ‘How to Spot 
a Communist,” civilian employes 
and military personnel are ad- 
vised that certain words are “dan- 
per signals indicating Communist 

eliefs.” 

Here are some of the words that 
can mane about the loss of a job 
or brand a person as a security 
risk: Vanguard, chauvinism (mis- 
spelled in the pamphlet), book-: 
burning, olientiticn demagogy, 
witchhunt, dialetical, (watch out 


for the Greek philosophers), re- 
actionary, exploitation, materialist 
(used frequently by Catholic cler- 


gy, progressive, McCarthyism, vio- 
lation of civil rights, racial or 
religious discrimination, immigra- 
tion Jaws, anti-subversive legisla- 


tion, labor unions, military bud- 
get, peace. 
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Demand Mayor Act in 


New Trumbull Violence 


CHICAGO. — After picket- 
ing the City Hall last week, the 
Negro families in Trumbull 
Park Homes failed to get assur- 
ances of protection against new 
outbreaks of mob violence at 
the housing project. 

The families declared that 
their hour-long interview with 
Mayor Richard J. Daley was 
“unsatisfactory” and produced 
no specific replies to their nine- 
point list of immediate de- 
mands. 

Mayor Daley instead toid the 
group that he would set up an- 
other committee to study the 
situation and come up with a 
program “of lasting benefit to 
the community.” 


FRANK Brown, project resi- 


yee 
Broyles Bills May Be Called for Final 
Vote Any Time in Next Weeks, CRC Warns 


CHICAGO-The fascist-like Broyles bills, advanced to passage | 
stage, could be brought to a final vote any time, the Civil Rights | 


Congress warned this week. 
Preparations of Sen. Broyles 


to push the bills through at any | 


cost were indicated in the acceptance by the sponsor of a series of | 
amendments, one of which eliminates the Attorney General's list | 


of 250 or more organizations. 


S. B. No. 58 still contains the repressive “loyalty oath” pro- | 
And S. B. No. 59 still provides for the imprisonment of mem- | 


vision. 
bers ef organization. for up to 20 

The CRC warned: “The bills 
= is maintained for these final 


years. 


may. pass unless pressure against 
two weeks of the session. % 


Fight for Civil Liberti 
PHILADELPHIA — The “Rebirth of Freedom” conference here last Saturday at! 
the Broadwood Hotel was attended by an enthusiastic crowd of some 700 in spite of a 


heavy rain and the boycotting of the affair by the local press. Grudgingly both the Inquir- 


= | - 


dent and spokesman for the 29 
Negro families, listed a series of 
new incidents, including bomb- 
ings, the assaulting of project 
families, attacks on Mexican- 
Americans and Puerto Ricans as 
well as the Negroes in the pro- 
ject. He told of a mob of 1,000 
racists gathering last week to 
terrorize the tenants. There 
have been no arrests. 


Following these events, the 
project tenants went in a body 
to the City. Hall, picketed, is- 
sued leaflets and compelled the 


Mayor to see them. 

Mayor Daley said he was 
“doing everything possible,” de- 
claring that he had taken an 
oath to uphold constitutional 


rights. He refused, however, to 
accede to specific demands for 
more protection from the _ be- 
seiged families. 

. 


AFTER the the 
delegation joined other project 
tenants on the picket line. They 
issued led#flets addressed to the 
Mayor, telling him: “You have | 
the power to end this outrage.” 

Brown said that the project 
families were meeting this week 
to plan further steps in securing 
an end to racist violence. It is 
almost two years that the mobs 
have been active continuously 
at Trumbull Park Homes. 


interview, 


_—-—-—_—_—— —-— 


COUNTER MOCK H-BOMB RAID 


WITH PLEA FOR PEACE WORK 


CHICAGO. — The _ theme 
“Work for Peace!” was sounded 
here this week as the Civilian 
Defense went through with its 
ghastly mock bomb raid, a dress 
rehearsal for the imaginary ex- 


_ plosion of an H-Bomb at the 
_ corner of Jackson Boulevard and 
Ashland Avenue. 

The West Side Committee of 
the Americ an Peace Crusade is- 


700 Hear Langer Hail 


and the Bulletin ran a three-inch 
story in their Sunday issues on in- 
side pages referring to U.S. Sen- 
ator William Langer’s stand for’ 
enforcement of the Bill of Rights’ 
and the Constitution. 


Langer, who spoke at the con-| 
clusion of the conference, must | 
have shocked the Pennsylvania 
McCarthyites in both the old par- 
ties by his outright praise of the 
Emergency Civil Liberites Com- 
mittee, which sponsored the gath- 
ering, and of its officers, headed | 
by the writer Harvey O’Connor,| 


Drive Planned 


its national chairman, who presid-| ° 


ed at this meeting. | 

“They are,” said the Senator, 
“the best type of true, red-blood- 
ed Americans, who want to pre-| 


at democracy in the U.S. In my 'doxy, Heresy, and the Individual. 


_opinior,” he added, “the work of 
this organization is meeting with 
rapid success.” 

* 


FOLLOWING LANGER’S ad- 
dréss the conference voted unan- 
imously to establish a Philadelphia | 
branch of .the Emergency Civil| 


Liberties Committee, urge support 
to the investigatory work of the 
Senate subcommittee, and asked 
the delegates to carry back to their | 
oganizations full reports on the 
proceedings of the conference. 

A 1esolution—also passed unan-| 
imously—called on President Eis- 
cnhower oud the members of Con- 
gress to support the Senate sub-| 
committee's: activities: and the 
campaign for. the ~ enforcement 
throughout the nation of constitu- 
tional rights for all. Those attend- 
ing were asked to help in secur- 
ing $15,000 ‘more in bail required |- 
to release Carl Braden from jail. | 

The all-day sessions of the Con- 
ference included an. 


4 


4 : 


um * ort Lg it waa 
‘ ee “Sith eORS, AE: ‘ 


: ; 
ie 


ot ta * 


SEN. LANGER 
followed on these subjects: Ortho- 


Amscience; Passports, Right to 
Travel and Right to Stay Here; 
Conformity versus Creativity in 
Art and Education. 

* 


LOCAL PERSONS participating 
in these panels. included Mrs. 
Edith Hurley, a teacher in the 
Philadelphia public schools; Attor- 
ney Harry Levitan, who has won 
significant legal victories in cases 
here involving the rights of aliens: 
Mrs. Goldie Watson, a teacher and. 
leader in the Negto community, 
who faces trial for contempt of 
Congress, because she refused to 
name: teachers involved in alleged 
| Communist - activities. - 

An interesting incident Seveliv- 
ing Mrs. Watson occurred during) 
Senator Langer'’s address. She was 
seated at the speakers’ table, Turn-| 
jing te her he told her “not to be 
af-aid of the contempt charge.”| 


,| push for punitive action 


“Don’ t worry too Tuch,” he as- 


sory Sec vitts “th vit 7 


Duff on AFL 
Blacklist: Polf 


HARRISBURG. — U. S. Senator 
James Duff and 12 Republican 
Congressmen are on the blacklist 
of Labor’s League for Political Ed- 


ucation, according to James L. 
McDevitt, the organizations na- 
tional chairman. The announce- 


ment was made at a meeting here 


June 3 of 4000 AFL leaders from' 
seven states to consider problems 
facing labor in the political field. 
American trade unions, McDev-: 
itt warned, have “less freedom of 
action than unions in France, Italy, 
Denmark, Scotland or most any 
other European country.” He said 
that anti-labor forces are fighting 
the unions with every weapon at 
their command, citing especially 
the Catlin Jaw in Wisccnsia yzhich | 
liocks peuliiical action by the or- 
ganizing labor movement within 
that state. | 
' “If Labor’s enemies continue to 


against 
the unions, k personally feel that 
|a labor party’ will be formed,” he 


‘declared. 

The LIPE, it was stated, anti- 
Cipates an intensive campaign next 
year to elect candidates. favorable|_ 
to Labor, with concentration. on 
the “grass-roots” and on_ women. 

* 


BESIDES DUFF, iste. the 
‘League and labor holds: 


Gal diffeul 


well ; as Ropers a seoceally unfair 


| penditures, 


sued a leaflet urging Chicagoans | 
to fight for peace as the only 
possible protection. “Stop the | 
atomic tests, prohibit the H- 
Bomb, insist on Big Four ne- 
gotiations, t h e committee 
pleaded. 

This and other peace groups 
pointed out the fallacy of the 


drills which would be of little | 


impact of 


avail against the 
against the 


atomic weapon or 
atomic radiation. The Civilian 
Defense test was denounced 
especially for the terrorizing of 
school children. 

Pointing to the new oppor- 
tunities today tor securing peace 
in the world, the West Side 
group cited numerous examples 
to prove that “we can negotiate 

with China and Russia.” 

It was estimated that on the 
basis of current federal war ex- 
the yearly share of 
the Lawndale community of the 
funds for armaments is $25 mil- 
lion. “That money,” said the 
committee, “could provide us 
with five new schools, hundreds 
of new housing units, and the 
needed community centers.” 


UAW Fights 


Racist Mon 


DETROIT. — Pat Quinn, vice 
president of Dodge Local No. 3 
UAW-CIO, following, police com-' 
missioner Piggins and Mayor Co- 
bo’s refusal to see him or talk to 
him about a Negro Dodge work- 
ers home being attacked by 


white supremacists, himself along 


with unionists has come te the aid; 
of the Wilson family at 18199) 
Riopelle. 

Quinn paid. four visits in five 
days to the Dodge worker, Easby. 
Wilson's home, then demanded 
and got from the Davison Police 


station heads, 
24 hours a day of the Wilson's 
home. 

Quinn’s anger at City Hall and 
police down town headquarters 
callous disregard of a citizen's 
safety from attack by white su-' 
premacists carried him out to see 
local police and resulted in a 24- 
hour guard around the Wilson 
home. The union is now in daily. 


‘defeated the tiieadides Congress- 
men: Benjamin F. James, Seventh; 
Karl C. King. Eighth; Paul B. 
Daque, Ninth; Joseph L. Carrig; 
Tenth; Ivor D. Fenton, 12th; 


Bush, 17th; = M. ng 
r} 18th; anes E. 


marc, 


police protection| 
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Jobless Pay 
Under UAW 
Pact Debated 


BOSTON.—Whether Ford Mo- 
tor Co. workrs in Massachusetts 
| will be barred from collecting 
istate unemployment compensation 
lif they are drawing jobless bene- 
fits under the new auto agree- 
iment is a question not yet re- 
solved. 

Lawyers in the Unemployment 
Security office are to hand down 
an opinion on the matter, and 
lit is certain that influential Massa- 
chusetts employers are already ar- 
guing that state benefits must be 
declared illegal. 

If the ruling is favorable to la- 
‘bor, a court challenge may be 
‘made by the industrialists who 
have expressed alarm that the ad- 

vance of the auto workers may he 
seized upon as a good example 
by their own employes. 
| State Representative James L. 
‘O'Dea, House Democratic whip, 
has filed a bill which would clear 
vup the legal uncertainties and en- 

‘able Jaid-off Ford workers to draw 
‘compensation from both the mo- 
‘tor corporation and the state. 

According to Massachusetts law, 
‘no unemploved workers may earn 
‘more than $10 a week without 
having his compensation cut. This 
does not apply to income from 
rents, dividends or gifts. 
| The Supreme Court some time 
|ago ruled on a case that they may 
be cited in relationship to the new 
isituation brought about by the 
‘Ford contract. This ruling wa to 
‘the effect that a worker laid off by 
the Bell Telephone Co. was en- 
titled to state unemployment com- 
pensation, although he had been 
|paid $1,231 from a_ profit-sharing 
trust. The court declared that the 
money from the trust did not con- 
stitute remuneration. The oppo- 
site argument had been made by 
tthe Social Security Division, the 
‘same agency that is to rule on the 
Fore payments. 


Thai Leader Says 
Chow’ s Bid to Talk: 
Worth Exploring 


The Thailand Foreign Min- 
ister said Sunday he believes the 
offer of ‘Chinese premier Chou 
: En-lai to negotiate on the For- 

mosa questioin is “worth explor- 
ing.” 

Prince Wan Waithayakon also 
said he thinks Chou’s expressed 
willingness to. discuss matters 
with the United States has al- 
ready “eased tension” somewhat 
in the Far East. 

Prince Wan said that at the 
recent Bandung Asia-Africa con- 
ference Chou “made a decided 
impact” on the other delegates. 
He said Chou is “very clever and 
he tried to be charming to every- 
one and appeared to have an 
air of sincerity.” 


— 
— 


contact with the Wilson home. 

| _ Quinn vowed to newsmen agiin 
this week that “the local union is 
‘not going to sit idly by while Ne- 
gro members are driven from their 
homes. If the police department 
can not or will not give the fam- 
ily protection, we will.” 

“Part of our whole fight against 
this bloody business of segreya- 
'tion is around such incidents as 
this. The police could find enough 
police to harass the strikers at 
Square D last fall, why can’t they 
furnish adequate protection here.” 

Before the Wilson's moved in 
and. after it was- learned they, a 
Negro family had bought the 
home a neighborhood Ku Klux 
Klan variety type of organization, 
termed Improvement Association 
organized a mob 400 strong to 
ring the house and threaten the 
family. 
| The Wilsons told them they 


for many of thé finan- Samuel K. McConnell, 13th; Wal- bought the house and intend to 
difficulties facing the state aster M. _Mumma, 16th: Alvin R. stay. Now with the leaders of the 
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AFL Unions Meet to Get 


Action Underway 


BOSTON.—With the aim of building grass roots political action, 113 delegates 
from AFL unions in five New England states met here under the auspices of Labor’s 
League for Political Action. Keynote speaker was James McDevitt, national director of 


Politica 


LLPA who declared that the “best 
union contract isn't worth any- 
thing” as long as anti-union legis- 
lators dominate state and national 
legislative bodies. 

“Three strikes have been pitched 
against the trade unions,» McDer- 
mott said. “These are the Taft- 
Hartley Act, the so-called state 
‘right-to-work’ Jaws, and the Cat- 
lin anti-labor law in Wisconsin 
which apparently is a model for 
union busters. 


“Only through political action— 
including the Ricaetel support of 
labor's friends — will union mem- 
bers be able to wipe out such 
laws.” 

McDevitt commended the Mas- 
sachusetts labor movement for its 
successful campaign against a Bay 
State “right-to-work’ measure. 

McDevitt's critical remarks were 
not confined to reactionary politi- 
cians and employers. 


had been created. One of the finest 


He struck | 
out at “traitors to labor who sell: 


{Legislature Gets 


BOSTON.—A bill aimed at giv- 
ing a slight degree of relief in one 
of the worst fields of labor exp'oi- 
tation in Massachusetts has passed 
the House cf Kepresentatives but 


my be kilied in the Republican 
controlled Senate unless labor 
musters its strength behind pass- 
age. 

The measure provides for man- 


 —— a et A eet 


a pat on the back.” 

Another speaker at the confer- 
ence representing unions in Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, Vermont and New Hampshire 
was William McSorley, assistant 
LLPE director who pointed to the 
need for labor to organize on a 
ward and precinct basis as in con- 
gressional districts. 

He emphasized the key role to 
be| played by women and explained 
that a women’s division of LLPE 


demonstrations of effective political 
action was given by women trade 
unionisist and wives of union mem- 
bers in the state of Oregon. In 
the Oregon senatorial election the 
women made and organized 80;000 
telephone calls in the last three 
days of the election. This was con- 
sidered one of the major contribu- 
tions to labor's victory. 

Delegates from Rhode Island; 


unions, long engaged in jolitical 


action, mentioned some of the datory payment of time and one 


half on all intrastate work after 40 


fruits of their efforts to the con- 
ference. This smallest state of the 
union has no injunction law, there 


hours and would affect nearly 
700,000 persons. A considerable 


Higher Pay Bill 


number of these are seasonal work- 
ers in the summer recreational and 
tourist business. Wages in this 
category are as low as 55 and 60 
cents an hour. The work week gen- 
erally is well beyond 40 hours. 

The summer tourist business, 
hailed by Chambers of Commerce 
as one of the flourishing and ex- 
panding industries of Massachu- 
setts, is no provider of decent liv- 
ing conditions for the working 
class. The season is very short; the 
wages miserable; the work hard; 
the hours long. 


—_ 


are cash payments from the state 
to workers who are ill, and strik- 
ers are able to draw compensa- 
tion after an eight-week waiting: 
period. | 

Several speakers proposed that, 
Kenneth Kelley, Massachusetts 
AFL legislative director, and other 
union Jeaders become candidates 


paper curtain of company prop- 


Textile Strikers Learn 
Role of Bosses’ Press 


NEW BEDFORD, Mass.—The, 


tributed door-to-door. This was 
one of the biggest distributions in 


for office in the coming Boston 
municipal election. 


aganda thrown up around the|#?Y local area~ in Masschusetts 
lsince the 1951 state law was 


Some disappointment was ex- 


pressed at the size of the turnout, 


strike of 13,000 New England reX~| passed outlawing the Communist 
tile workers by the New Bedford | Party. 


at the conference, but this had-no!press was shattered last week. 
dampening effect on the will to do|seyen hundred strikers from the 


field, ‘The union with the’ largest !1thaway mill, Local 590, TWUA- 
number of delegates was the In- 


trical Workers. 


“Victory Will Come.” 
The leaflet exposed the role of 


CIO at their last membership 


ternational Brotherhood of Elec-/ meeting heard read in full a leaf-| 
let distributed by the Communist 
Party of New England entitled: 


Monday morning at the union 
meeting, a member rose to report 
he had received a copy of a leaflet 
on the strike. Several others joined 
in, and there were cries of, “Read 
it! Read it!” The worker with the 
leaflet finally gave it to the chair- 
man of the meeting, Manuel Cae- 
tano, president of Local 590. 


leather Workers Vote (0 


WOBURN, Mass.—The second. guys but we felt we had to vote 


election of leather workers in 
Massachusetts to determine 
whether they shall be represented 
by the CIO of the AFL has result- 
ed in a CIO victory and opinion 
here held that a single factor was 
the determining point of the re- 


sults. 
That factor was the agreement 


between the CIO United Auto! 


Workers and the Ford Motor Co. 
with the inclusion of what w 
widely headlined as 


CIO.” 


cont was obvious, did a more vigor- 
a break-|ous job than the AFL. In the case 


The vote in this second election 
in six shops in the Woburn-Win- 
chester area was 570 to 405. In 
the earlier election in the Peabody 
area the vote favored the CIO by 


a three to one margin. A third 
election is to be conducted some 
time in the fall at the large AC. 
Lawrence plant where 2,000 
workers are employed. 

Those campaigning for the CIO, 


ads, with threats that Congress 


was going to investigate the merg- 


er of the Fur and Leather Work- 


the New Bedford Standard-Times,} Caetano gulped visibly when he 
local McCarthyite newspaper, saw who had signed the message. 
‘which has consistently sided with! But he went un to read it in its 


‘textile boss, Seabury Stanton pres-! entirety. There was a very con- 


ers with the AFL Packinghouse ident of the Hathaway mill. The| siderable round of applause at the 


union, and the usual bag of tricks 


played so many times in elections 
of this character. There was a di- 


visive note, too, the calculated ef- 


between 


| 
' 


fort to fan animosity 


workers ‘of Italian and _ [irish €X-| cpandard-Times 


traction. Another point played up 
by the CIO organizing committee 


was _the .reluctance .of .George 


Meany, president of the AFL, to 
approve the merger of Fur and 
Leather and Packinghouse. This 


local — has called on the tex-'end, as one worker shouted out, 
tile —— ers to £0 back to work)«1998 is ‘back!” He was referring 
‘on the ocmpany’s terms. eae ees ee 
The Communist leaflet showed to the very  ateasemanen: role played 
the anti-labor position of the! by the Communist Party in the six- 
on Taft-Hartley| month 1928 textile strike. 
and the $1.25 minimum wage.) The next day a number of these 
rhese are two issues of vital in-|.. 6 leaflets appeared on the 
terest to the textile workers. It. ta 
picket line. Within ten minutes, 


then pointed out the paper's sup-|* c , 
port of Sen. McCarthy and Know- eee ‘cops on motorcycle and 


land. ‘in squad cars descended on the 


through on a “guaranteed anuual | of the latter union, the burden fell, 
wage.” almost entirely on the shop work- 
There is no mistaking the fact|ets themselves rather than a com- 
that the agreement negotiated by bination of workers and organiz- 
Walter Reuther, CIO president, | €'S. Other AFL union leaders more 
has a deep appeal to the workers | OF less stood on the sidelines. 
in the leather industry. And that; While the news of the Ford 
agreement was blazoned by news-' agreement clearly tipped the scales 
paper headlines two days before there were other issues relied up- 
the. balloting. ion by the CIO. Their spokesmen 


pepe, — yee eel The leaflet went on to read, | pickets. After a brief investigation, 
woslins “ehula be ona from|, He textile workers are learning the police came to the conclusion 
the sarenk hed | lessons today they will never for-|¢hat “Communists dressed up as 
P ‘ a get. Scatch a labor-hater and what textile strikers” were responsible. 
McCarthyite do you find? A pro-fascist McCar-: * 


THE LEAFLET has greatly in- 


from 
outside the union were active. And|thyite. Take away the flag of pa-) 
they are numerous in Woburn as/triotism from the Standard-Times weeny . 
was evidence when they brought and what do you see? The prop- creased the strikers’ anger with the 
la delegation of 1,000 to the New aganda sheet of the bosses who Standard-Times. There is no doubt 


In one important shop there|implied that the leather workers) York rally some months ago in would destroy the world to guar-|i}.+ after this strike the only base 


politicians 


were more persons paying dues in- eventually would be taken into | support of-the W isconsin Senator. antee profits.” that Sen. McCarthy and his friends 
to the AFL Packing House Work- the strong auto workers union} But the Red-baiting did not we = EIR, 

ers, successors to the independent rather than remaining under an/have the effect hoped for; it was, AN INTERESTING STORY will have in New Bedford is a 
Fur and Leather Workers, than! organizing committee for the in-|the idea of security—and the Ford | lies behind the reading of this small crowd of reactionary GOPers 
voted for that union in the elec-' dustry. ‘contract became a symbol of the /leaflet at a TWUA meeting. Sun-!long known to the workers as en- 


tion. A number of workers told) Red baiting ran its usual wild| workers’ hopes—that decided the day night in New Bedford 3,000 | | mies oh Talia 


AFL leaders that “we like you course with full page newspaper election. 


copies of this leaflet were dis- 


“Operation Beetstew” to Aid Civil Defense 


MY NEIGHBOR who, like 

‘ myself, carried an M-l rifle in 
the late difficulty. with Adolph 

and Benito, dropped over as he 


frequently does for a mid-Sun- 
day morning cup of coffee. 

You would think a couple of 
ex-GI’'s might talk onw and then 
about the war in the ETO. We 
don't, though—it’s mostly about 
fishing, our kids, or baseball and 
will Ted Williams’ legs hold out 
and will he really put some life 
in the Red Sox. 

This Sunday, though, for the 
first time we got to recalling 
some of our war experiences. 
And the strange part of it was 
that the people who got us go- 
ing was the ladies of the Mas- 
sachusetts Federation of Wom- 
ens Clubs. Now, I don’t know 
anything about this organization 

-and I checked with my wife and 
she said, “I don’t know them 
either because I am not exactly 
the club-woman type with my 
diaper problems.” 

Well, what brought this all 
about was a newspaper clip- 
ping my neighbor read from that 
told about the recent doings of 
the Massachusetts Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

“It says here,” my neighbor 


a. 


says after I had poured him his 
second cup of coffee, “that 350 
of these ladies had a dry run 
on what they would do if a war 
busted out and atomic bombs 
fell here in Boston.” 

I said [ didn’t think you 
would be in shape to do much 
of anything in such a rugged 
state of affairs, but he said, “Oh, 
yes, and told me about how the 
ladies got together the other 
afternoon in a meadow in Me- 
morial Forest at Sudbury and 
showed how you acted in an 
emergency. 

“Sounds more like a picnic,” 
I says. 

“No,” says my _ neighbor, 
“this was one of those civil de- 
fense exercises.” , 

“You mean they sat around 
and ate that cold C-ration hash?” 
I asked with a shudder. 

“You don’t understand the 
new, atomic way of war,” he 
says. .“You are just an out of 
date dog face. War is improv- 
ed.” 

“How?” 

“They didn’t have that hash. 
And »they didn’t eat it in the 
rain, neither. They had a good 
sunny day and they served 
‘Operation Beef Stew’.” 

I began to suspect it was the 


same old stuff. 

“That’s just another C-ration,” 
I said. “We used to throw the 
stew away. I liked the hash bet- 
ter if you had garlic.” 

“You wouldn't throw 
this stew,” he says, smiling at 
my ignorance. “Listen to what 
was in it.” And he reads from 
the newspaper: 135 pounds of 
Jean chuck beef, 25 pounds of 
diced carrots, 25 pounds frosted 
green peas, 25 pounds cubed 
potatoes, 18 pounds fresh mush- 
rooms, 20 pounds onions, 20 
pounds diced celery, and one 
quart of sherry wine. 

My wife who is up to her el- 
Lows in dish water, says, “My 
God, mushrooms .and_ sherry, 
too? Sounds like ar? annua! ban- 
quet.” 

“No,” says my neighbor, “this 
was really rough going. Remem- 
ber, the atom bombs have just 
exploded.” | 

“It's a lucky thing the stoves 
wasn't hit,” I says. 

“That wouldn’t matter,” my 
neighbor says. “The new war is 

ifferent. No cold chow and 
no Coleman stoves or field 
stoves, You hire~a catering serv- 
ice.” 
“A what?” says my wife. 
“It tells here,” says my neigh- 


away 


bor, “how they had the Boston 
Stewards Club fix the whole 
meal. Listen: ‘We satuee the 
beef drenched with flour for 20 
minutes in drippings in the oven 
until it was brown,” the chief 


The textile strike is now in its 
ninth week, with the ranks of the 
workers firmly united. Financial 
aid to this strike from the rest of 
New England is now a must, if the . 
textile workers are to be enabled 
to stick out this long battle. 

The New Bedford workers have 
the determination and courage to 
do the job. New England labor 
should now do its job in full sup- 


steward said. “Then the whole 
thing was put in two big steam- 
jacketed kettles and water add- 
ed. As the meat became tender 
the vegetables were put in and 
cooking continued until they 
were done. The operation began 
at 5:30 a.m. and at 8 the stew 
was ready to be shipped out to 
Memorial Forest.” 

“Now why didn’t they do that 
in France,” I says in admiration. 
“We were very unsanitary.” 

“Unsanitary is right,” says my 
neighbor. “I carried my spoon 
in my boot and cleaned it with 
a good extra lick. But these 
ladies solved that problem. They 
had paper napkins and paste- 
board forks an greg in sealed 
paper to keep off the germs.” 

“Didn’t they have no coffee?” 
I asked. “I got’so I almost liked 
that soluable coffee mixed with 
cold water. 3 

“Hot coffee,” says my neigh- 
bor. “Hot coffee and milk in 
sealed containers and tomato 
joice in a sealed tin dnd crack- 


port of this key strike. 


— 


ers and brownies in sealed paper 
and hot biscuits.” 

“That was some catastrophe,” 
[I say. “War is practically go- 
ing to be a pleasure from now 
on in. But I am still nervous 
about the idea.” 

My wife, who is drying the 
dishes by now, says, “Do you 
suppose they have some of that 
stew left over? The A & P 
doesn’t seem to know you dont 
make any more overtime.” 

_ “Well,” cuts in my neighbor, 
“we are now getting into a fam- 
ily problem and I shall be going 
for I have these in my own 
home.” : 

“Well,” I says, “drop over 
again and bring some more in- 
teresting stories from the pa- 
pers.” 

“Yes,” says my wire, “but 
bring something about peace 
and quiet and prosperity. I got 
shopping problems and I don't 
think one of those bombs will 

‘balance the budget.” 


‘Mrs. Hobby Cries ‘Socialis: 
To Back Protits Before Kids 


—See Page 2 
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~ Wrong Kind of Alert 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THE STREETS have emptied and the city has grown 
as silent as Tamerlane’s tomb. Forty-second Street and 
Broadway stands like the remains of an abandoned civili- 


zation, a bleak canyon of brick 
and stone, left to the bewildered 
pigeons and chirping sparrows. 
In 50 American cities reality de- 
parted this. week as our au- 
thorities enact- 
ed the ther- 
monuclear 
nightmare. a 

The day be- #ee 
fore Operation See mee 
Alert the after- Gia 7#: te: 3 
NOON papers Beast aa 
said “Three #4 
Million “Die’ in | 
H-Bomb Test 
Here Tomor- 
row. It is said neatly, under 
a two-column head on Page 21, 
in moderate 36 point type, in- 
sanity rendered commonplace. 
It looks ordinary, less spectacu- 
lar in its~display than the four- 
column feature story below 
which says “Westport Golfer 
Tees Off on Putting Woes.” 

Humanity has huddled into 
the nooks supposed to shelter 
them from disaster. You see a 
child lick at an ice-cream cone, 
wondering what strange sport 
his elders are engaged in. Two 
young women in modish dress 
continue to chat, waiting im- 
patiently for the all-clear. A 
bald-headed gentleman _ turns 
the pages of the morning paper, 
completing the story he began to 
read betore the city’s 679 sirens 
wailed out the “Apple Jack,” the 
‘curious title of the alerting sig- 
nal. You can hear the rumble 
of the subway train through the 
sidewalk grating and the far- 
off trumpeting of a ship going 
down the Hudson to the sea. 

* 
THE. SENSE of unreality is 


. scrapers 


so overwhelming that nobody 
appears to take the fateful mum- 
mery to heart. How can they? 
Not even the imagination of a 
Dante could envisage three mil- 
lion dead bodies, twisted skvy- 
bending toward the 
ground, the fair earth transform- 
ed to a cosmic blaze. No, the 
commonplace behavior of the 
people seems to say, more than 
the most cogent phrase, that it 
cannot happen. It is the mood 
of the common man. 


Not even Congress believes 
the miasma it has engendered. 
Business continues as usual un- 
der the big dome even as 15.,- 
000 executives and the President 
himself leave the capital. 

Somehow the people will not 
stampede. Why? 

It is my belief that they rea- 
lize there is no- defense possi- 
ble in hydrogen war and they 
cannot believe that sane men, 
the officials of their Government, 
or the officials of other Govern- 
ments, will allow war to come. 
It is unthinkable, and they have. 
a living to make, no time to 
waste on the impossible. Co- 
extinction is not in their calcu- 
lations. ; 

* 

THEY read the stories and 
know, as the New York Times 
had it the day before Operation 
Alert, on the page opposite the 
long “civilian defense” article 
lamenting the nation’s “apathy,” 
that the lethal fall-out from an 
H-bomb will linger on for six 
to nine months after an explo- 
sion. If the population walked, 
ran, motored, or flew from the 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Dixie Paper Waves Flag 
Of Secession on Schools 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


PRESIDENT Eisenhower 
seemed not to hear the vio- 
lent secessionist clamor 
from Dixiecrat strongholds 
when he made his intemp- 
erate and impolitic attacks on 
civil rights amendments _ last 
week. For a week before the 
President urged Negroes and 
civil rights groups to quit the 
legislative field and leave the 
question of full citizenship up 
to his office and the U. S. Su- 
preme Court, the. Dixiecrats 
were publicly thumbing their 
noses at both agencies. 

On June 1, 1955, the Rich- 
mond News Leader, a national- 
ly-known Virginia daily, had this 
to say about the desegregation 
decree of the U. S. Supreme 
Court: 

“Now that the United States 
Supreme Court has laid down 
its program for ending segrega- 
tion in the public schools, we in 
the South can begin making 
more definite plans to preserve 
it. The court made its move yes- 


terday, now it is our move.” 
* 


THE EDITORIAL then out- 
lines a seven-point program for 
subverting the Supreme Court 
decision through what the edi- 
torial calls “lawful resistance.” 
It advised repealing the school 
segregation laws, the compulsory 
attendance law; to permit local 
integration, with the right of lo- 
cal officials to assign “individual 
pupils to particular schools.” Also 
proposed in the editorial was 
the breaking down of school dis- 
tricts within magisterial  dis- 
tricts or even at a level of 
school districts within megister- - 
ial districts. And the state was 
urged to create a special fund 
for the Attorney General’s office 
to aid localities in the legal fight 
against desegregation. 

Surely President Eisenhower 
or Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell, the man who can de- 
tect a danger to the republic in 
an obscure production-line work- 
er in Schenectady or Flint, must 
have had this editorial brought 
to their attention. For this was 
no ordinary statement from a 
crackpot racist, but a considered 
statement of ruling Dixiecrat 
opinion. And that statement did 
not shrink from discussing the 
advisability of political secession. 

“To defy the court openly,” 
the News Leader speculated, 
“would be to enter upon an- 
archy; the logical end would be 
a second attempt at secession 
from the Union. And though the 
idea is not without merit, it is 
impossible of execution. We 


tried that once before.” 
| * 


I DON’T KNOW how percep- 
tive are President Eisenhower 
and Attorney General Brownell, 
but to the ordinary reader those 
words mean simply that the ‘rul- 


(Continued on Page 12) 


See You Sunday! 


RAIN OR SHINE. the labor. press nicnic g0es on at Camp 
Midvale this Sunday. Even thouczh the weather crossed us up last 
week and forced a postponement, about 500 people showed up. 

Bus reservations are still good tor this week, and buses will 
depart from the following points: ; 

University Pl. and 13 St., Manhattan, 9 a.m. (at Workers 
Bookshop). 

Surf Ave., between 31 and Sts., Brooklyn, 9 a.m. 

Bay Parkway and 86 St., Brooklyn, 9:30 a.m. 

Fulton St. and Marcy Ave., Brooklyn, 8:30 a.m. 

For those going by car, here’s the most direct route: 


a9 


Da 


To Camp Midvale 


New Jersey 


DIRECTIONS BY CAR: @, 
Route 4, follow signs to Pompton Lake, then Route 51! 
through Midvale, turn left just before bri¢ge at end 
Bi town, Snake Den Road“fo camp. 
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Cold War 
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Bosses, States Plot to Wreck Auto Contracts 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
THE GENERAL MOTORS-Ford contracts were no 


sooner announced than they 


came under fire from two opposite ends. The employers and their reactionary tools in 
the state legislatures and government began a move to scuttle the. partial layoff pay pro- 


vision and block it from spreading. l 
They won the first victory im 
Ohio. The workers in many of the 
UAW’s locals greeted it w ith local 
strikes, mainly over local demands 
and other major issues sidetracked 
by the top leaders. David J. Me- 


inadequate and unacceptable to 
the steel union. 

Notwithstanding the . confused 
picture, other unions inclnding the 
American Federation of Labor, 
hurried with their official blessings 
Donald, president of the United|of the settlement. Demands for 
Steelworkers of America, criticized me ores d unemployment pay 
the raises and layoff pay plan as'—all that is really left of what 


AFL 0 Push for $1.25 
As Demo Chiefs Run Out 


By ERIK BERT WASHINGTON. 


THE AFL AND CIO have again urged enactment of | 
the $1.25 minimum wage, despite the sleight-of-hand maneu- | 
ver by Sen. Paul Douglas (D-Ill) which paved the way for 


adoption by the Senate of a $1. wad —— 
fizure. 

The renewed demands for the 
$1.25 were made last week before 
the House of Representatives Edu- 
cation and Labor committee by 
William Schnitzler, for the AFL, 
and Robert Oliver, for the CIO. 
Oliver spoke on behalf of Walter, 
Reuther, CIO president, who was’ 
engaged in auto negotiations. | 

Their proposals were seconded | 
by the National Farmers Union}« 
which described the minimum 
wage issue “as vital to the welfare 


persons supporting a family. 
head of a family cannot support 
his family on such a wage, he 
said. The $1.00 minimum, on the 
basis of 2,000 hours worked _ per 
vear, “would not enable a man to 
support a family, and not even to 
support himself.” 


tion, has called on the House to 
vote for the $1.25 instead. The 
‘CIO News said editorially that the 
‘Senate didn't go far enough, 
since simple economics prove la- 
bors case for a $1.25 minimum.” 
It added: “We trust the House will 
vote for a $1.25.” 


The CIO statement constituted 
a niverial of the position taken 


of its farm family members as 

any agricultural bill which will be 

considered by Congress this year. 
* 


OTHER LABOR 
who testified or submitted briefs 
to the committee included: David 
J. McDonald, president, United 
Steelworkers; William oe 
executive vice president, Textile | 
Workers; Jack Flynn, International, ed by both branches of the Con- 
Union of Electrical Workers; | Stes: 
Solomon Barkin, chairman, CIO)! ready retracted his steps to the 
Fair Labor Standards Committee: $1.25 in the statement made to the 
Thomas H. Burke. United Auto |Committee in his behalf-by Robert 


Workers; Gladys Dickason, Amal-| Oliver. 


spokesmen. 


$1.00 vote “reassuring” and a sign 
of “significant progress. 


‘Walter Reuther calls the Guar- 


anteed: Annual Wage—are pressed 
on employers in current bargaining 
in other fields. 

There is, however, developing a 
wariness on mechanically pulting 
ditto marks under the UAW * ‘pat- 
tern. McDonald made that evi- 
dent as he addressed his union's 
wage policy committee on the 
state of negotiations with the steel 
companies on a mid-contract re- 
opener limited strictly to wages. 
Taking up the Ford “package” he 
observed that the strictly money 
part—6.2 cenfs an hour on the an- 
nual improvement plus 1.2 cents 
for an “mequity’ fund—ameunts 


THE CIO, in view of this situa-| 


‘to 7.5 cents an hour. 


| * 


“I AM SURE I speak your mind 
‘that if they offer anything in the 
neighborhood of 7.5 cents an hour 


“The| we will say this is not a substan- 


tial wage inerease and we will ,e- 


eee 


\; 


~~ 
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‘fuse ‘the offer,” 


last week, after the Senate vote, | 
‘by Walter Reuther. He called the 


' He hoped 


that it would be “speedily accept-. 
J lef a plan that will be satisfactory 


’ Reuther, however, had al-| 


TRUISTRAE 


said McDonald, 
and he hinted ihat a stzike is pos- 
sible on the June 30 deadline. 
On the Guaranteed Annual 
Wage issue, which the USA can 
negotiate upon only next year, he 
said: 
“I assure you it is not the sort) 


to the steelworkers. There are 
many gimmicks. When we get our 
guaranteed annual wage, we want 
a real honest to God Guaranteed 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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ABOR AFFAIRS 


®° Mark I Year of Ne-Raid Pact 


° Mass Arrest in 


FIRST YEAR of AFL-CIO 
no-raiding pact was marked in 
joint statement by both organi- 
zations. They said agreement 
has worked out well, with 46 
raiding cases handled under its 
terms, with 23 from each organi- 
zation s complaints. Of 
total, 28 cases were settled by 
mutual agreement between un- 
ions and eight cases went to im- 
partial umpire. Joint machinery 
does not cover all cases because 
some unions have not ratified 
agreement. 

* 

MURDER indictment in first 
degree has been returned against 
L&N Railroad scab who admit- 
ted killing striker Charles E. 
Wright. . . . Hotel picket lines 
were maintained in Miami by 
AFL hotel union despite arrest 
of 31 strikers charged with 
loitering. 

* 

LAST-MINUTE efforts were 
being made to avoid National 
Maritime Union strike as NMU 
and shipowners went into last- 
minute negotiations. Deadline 
was set for Wednesday midnight. 

* 

TWENTY-THREE-day strike 
of AFL Teamsters in 11 western 
states ended with 3-year con- 
tract and wage gains, covering 
75,000 members of union. 

* , 

CIO TEXTILE union spon- 
sored newspaper ads asking 
struck New England employers 
to justify their demands for 
wage cuts in™ view of agree- 
ments signed in auto. More than 
15,000 textile workers are in 
eighth week of strike against 


wage cut demands. 
* 


WAREHOUSE | division of 
West Coast Longshore union 
signed agreement with Northern 


Miami Strike 


California employers giving 

6,000 workers 7-cent raise, re- 

troactive to June 1. 3 
. 

ARREST of 12 more strikers 
took place at Landers Frary and 
Clark plant in New Britain, 
Conn., strikebound for three 
months in dispute with UE. 
Strikers arrested, including UE 
local president, were charged 
with “breach of peace.” Police 
moved in following conviction 
of 10 previously arrested for 
“tending to incite te violence.” 

” 

OUTLAWING of peaceful 
picketing for purpose of pro- 
moting union organization was 
decreed in ruling by Maine's 


supreme court. 
* 


MERGER | discussion’ with 
AFL and CIO leaders will be 
undertaken by presilents of two 
rail unions—W. P. Kennedy, of 
Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, and H. E. Gilbert of 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen. Executive 
boards of both brotherhoods 
authorized talks. 

* 

UNION-BUSTING aim in ef- 
fort to apply anti-trust laws 
against unions was exposed by 
AFL in testimony before House 
anti-trust committee. AFL dem- 
onstrated how labor-was injured 
by application of these laws be- 
fore passage of Norris-LaGuar- 
dia Act of 1932. Veiled threat 
to labor was contained in recent 
report of Attorney General's 
Committee to Study Anti-Trust 


Laws. 
_ 


DIXON-YATES power grab 
was rebuffed in action by House 
Appropriations Committee deny- 
ing $6.5 million budget request 
to get Dixon-Yates deal moving. 


gamated Clothing Workers; An-| 

thony Valente, United Textile 
Workers; Julius Hochman, Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers. 

While this array is formidable 
in appearance, the fight for the 
$1.25 minimum leaves much to 
be desired from the point of view) 
of spirit and, especially, from the 
point of view of mass participa- 
tion. 

The results are unmistakeable. 
One of them was the ease with 
which the $1.00 minimum was) 
sent from the Douglas subcommit- 
tee to the Senate Labor committee 
and. to the Senate floor where, | 
after only a formal debate, it was 
adopted. 

Another result is that now, when 


By AUGUSTA STRONG 


phrase, Mrs. Oveta Culp Hob-; 


week s of confusion, delays, 


ports’ that the nation has_ been 
getting in place of anti-polio shots 
for our children. 


In a Congressional hearing, the) 
Secretary of Health referred to 
Senator Lister Hill's bill for gov- 
the tide of rank and file participa- ernment distribution of the Salk 
tion should be -rising. to lend vaccine as “socialized medicine by | 


weight and impact to the formal |(he back door.” a ene 
presentation of union leaders, the lus, in a phrase, the Hepu 
organization effort, which had a |lican- -Big Business administration, 


promising beginning, now seems /Z2ve its answer to the scientists 
to be subsiding. like Dr. Jonas Salk, 
search was done with the hope of 


benefitting. the greatest number of 
and file participation thus far has people; to the mothers who thus 


embtaced fewer than 1.000 union. [3 could And waits id 
ists to come to Washington to oe Cir Chucren wou 


lobby. It is a matter of fact, how- rit ener ese — or 
ever, that any one of the dozen th; to the children whose pen- 


unions which has been represented |% nies for years have helped create 
here before the House labor com- the millions of dollars that made 


mittee could mobilize that number |P0Ssible Dr. Salk’s- discovery. 


of workers f t lobl * 
less * 8 gp oll. geen = THE IRONICAL TWIST to 


The present danger is that the ithe matter, is that Mrs. Hobby’s 
Deniocrats on the House labor (4 determination to leave the handl- 


committee, despite pledges of sup- ing of Salk vaccine entirely mm the 
port for shan $1.25. will cave injhands of commercial plants to 
and accept the $1.00 which the manufacture and profit from, has 
Senate resulted in practically halting the 


This outlook has been accepted inoculation program. 
by the “friends” of labo# in the| The National Foundation for 
Senate. Several fell all over them-|Infantile Paralysis, which had 
selves in congratulating Senatt? pledged free shots to nine~ million 
Penden a | Jobsonn, majority leader,|children in the five to nine-year 
e had pulled the $1.00.age group, has given up any hope 
rabbit eet of the hat with such |o completing its goal before po- 
professional ease. season. Six million en 
Douglas admitted that the $1.00 “om been inoculated, but by no 
figure was “extremely conserva- ‘means all have received the sec-| 
tive,” i cient even to maintain ‘ond? of ‘the two shots teqtited for!’ 


a single, man or woman, let alone immunity. Not even the children 


* 
THE ORGANIZATION of rank 


by has explained the long 


conferences and “technical re-' Hobby’s 


whose re- 


to blind | 


who took part in the trials last 


AT LONG last, in a single year have all been vaccinated. 


Foundation officials hope that 
‘the government will release more 
vaccine this week, but there is no 
certainty. Since, under Mrs. Culp 
“voluntary control” plan, 
‘all vaccine manutactured goes to 
‘the Foundation, these facts show 
‘the total picture of supply and dis- 
‘tribution as of this moment. 

* 

TWO OTHER FACTS show 
the total failure of the Hobby 
“plan” or planlessness in meeting 
t the problem. There are approxi- 


mately 50 million children between | 


one and 19 years old in the nation, 
who are most likely polio sufferers 
and need the shots. Secondly, the 
handful of licensed companies who 
estimated they 
anon vaccine for 30 million per- 
sons by the end of June, are no- 


where near the goal. 


The measure introduced by 
Sen. Hill, which aroused . Mrs. 
‘Hobby’s defense of private profits 
at the expense of children’s wel- 
fare, provided for Federal control 
of distribution and sale of the 
vaccine; penalties for black miar- 
keting and disregard of priorities; 
and free inoculation of all children 
in communities which, chese to set 
up such a program in cooperation 
with the national government. 


Such a am is “unneces- 

sary and undesirable,” Mrs.‘ Hobby 
tuld the Senate Labor Committee 
in hearings. on the bill, before 
being provoked into her shocking 
statement about “secialism.”: In- 
stead, she urged the Committee, 
to approve President Eisenhower's 


ong to allocate $35 million dol- 
for those — to pay.” 


oPURTHERMORE:: she AHA, 
the. Hill speasure would cost the 


without counting the inestimable 


alone have cost the public a mini- 
would produce) 


f 


government about $130 million. 
Even in these cold dollar terms, 


ities for 


Hobby Cries ‘Socialism’ to Hit Polio Plans 


the vaccine would have been safe. 


In any event, public dissatis- 
faction with the Federal role in 
regard to the polio vaccine, has 
produced some changes in-~ the 
Health Department. The most 
significant is the establishment of 
a bigger division with more facili- 
“biologics” contro]. More 
rigid tests of vaccine have been 
agreed to, and a committee of ex- 
perts to guide the vaccine pro- 
gram, including Dr. Salk, is now 
set up. 

The Administration is now re- 
ported worried about restoring 
public confidence in the Salk vac- 


cost in suftering to victims and 
their families, the last 15 years 


mum of $280,600,000 in polio 
treatment and _ research, spent 
through the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis. 


Less than half that sum, by? 
government estimate, would bring? 
us within reach of the goal seen 
by Dr. Salk, who said last April 
12 when his discovery was an- 
nounced: “Theoretically the new 
1955 vaccines and vaccination pro- 
cedures may lead to 100 percent 
protection from paralysis of all 
those vaccinated.” 


7 

OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 
in Washington last week were 
concerned with the safety of the 
vaceine. A report by Mrs. Hobby’s 
aide, U.S. Surgeon General Dr. 
Thomas Scheele, laid the blame 
for faulty vaccine which resulted 
‘in. over a hundred cases of polio 
and six deaths, on the scientists’ 
failure to foresee “yp oblems m 
mass uction of vaccine 
Dr. Salk’s comment on this Tepost 


cine. The problem would seem, 
rather, to be one of restoring faith 
in an Administration that will bal- 
ance the welfare of millions of 
children against the potential pro- 
fits of a few manufacturers ... 
that can rejoice, as a Parke- Davis 
official put it, in the “gold rush” 
afforde by new discoveries in 
‘medicine, rather than in victory 
over disease and death. 


Nation Debt 
Tops Tetal U.S. 
Taxable Preperty 


_ The national debt may, by the 
end of fiscal 1956, be greater than 
the assessed value of all property 


‘in the nation, the Tax Foundation 


said last week. 

The current issue of the Foun- 
dation’s publication, “Tax -Out- 
look,” says that the national debt 
is slated to reach $276,000,000,000 
by the end of fiscal 1956, while 
the latest assessed valuation for 
tax purposes of all the nation’s 


dicated a aes 
tory’ proged 


ser bal Sat 


property is given, at $240, 000,000,- 
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CoDooororocoooosocooooooooooeoeeeeeOeee by George Morris 


The Man with the Fat 
Cigar at Vienna 


A LARGE photo spread across 
the front page of the AFL News- 
— the Federation's off- 
cial weekly, drives home a point 
visually more strongly than can 
words. It gee 
shows George 
Meany, t he 
AFL's _presi- 
dent, wearing 
ear - phones 
and seated at 
the Vienna 
congress of 
the” Interna- 
tional C on- 


federation of 
Free Trade Unions. At his side 
is Jay Lovestone, secretary of 
the AFL’s “Free Trade Union 
Committee.” 

Meany who is quite heavily 
and broadly built is a perfect 
model for what the late Bob 
Minor so often pictured in his 
earlier cartoon days as “the fat 
boys” of the AFL top leadership. 
Meany is often described as 
“Vigorous.” But his face especi- 
ally in that photo, really dis- 
plays the. arrogance of a boss. 
The extra-heavy cigar sticking 
out of a corner of his mouth, 
brings out that arrogance with 


emphasis. 
* 


THE PHOTO seems to con- ~ 


vey Meany’s role at the JCFTU 
congress. He came there in his 
capacity as head of the AFL- 
ClO — Canadian delegation to 
serve notice that the American 
bloc’ isn’t satisfied with the 
course ICFTU unions abroad 
are following—that they aren’t 
vigorous enough against Com- 
munism; that they are succumb- 
ing to the idea of peaceful co- 
existence; that they are resisting 
German rearmament; and_ that 
it is high time they gave some 
thought to following the “free 
enterprise’ path of American 
unionisin. 

In the manner of a_ banker 
who threatens to foreclose on a 
hard-pressed company, he also 
made the delegates there feel 
that if American unions are to 
continue as the chief financial 
source for the ICFTU, an or- 
ganization department headed 
by “our man” will have to be 
set up through whom we could 
control the expenditures of 
every cent. 

For some years now the trend 
among most of the ICFTU’s af- 
filiates, although under right- 
wing leadership, has been to- 
wards what the AFL calls “neu- 
tralism” in detiance of “Amer- 
ican” policy. Year after year, 
Irving Brown and other AFL 
agents abroad have come _ to 
AFL conventions to deplore this 
continuing “dangerous” trend, 
despite AFL and CIO expendi- 
tures for the cold-war line. 

This time, it seems, Meany 
decided to force a “showdown” 
and in his mind lout “master 
language” is what these “for- 
eigners’ needed. Meany appar- 
ently considers a fat cigar stick- 
ing out of a big, square-jawed 
face, in all its $35,000-a-year 
splendor, displays the superior- 
ity of American unionism over 
the kind they have abroad. 

* 

NO LESS fitting for that role 
is a display of the man-servant 
“Jay” seated beside him. Meany 
took his hired man with him, to 
run his errands, write his ‘state- 
ments and resolutions, and do 
all his “leg work” in the ‘busi- 
ness of dealing with these 
strange people abroad—buying 
those on the auction bloc, black- 
jacking some into line and glad- 
handing others. 

“Jay’s” photo brings out a 
shadowy figure with the well- 
known, sneer and sneak charac- 


ter ‘clearly ' etched on “his face... 
Twenty-five ye 


: 
| 


from Communism, craving for 
revenge, bitterness against all 
that is progressive, and the role 
of informer and director of the 
AFL's “Project X” operations, 
seem to be refiected in Love- 
stone’s face. * 

That’s the combination that 
runs “labor’s” foreign affairs— 
the big money man with the fat 
cigar and the hired professional 
Soviet-hater. They are the team 
that carries out the state de- 
partment’s « cold-war policy on 
the labor front. There is not 
even a pretense of “labor inde- 
pendence” in the field of foreign 
policy. 

The CIO leaders who do try 
to make a show of independ- 
ence, have apparently surren- 
dered completely to Meany's 
leadership, in the interest of 
“unity” of course. The head of 
the CIO’s delegation in Vienna 
Jacob Potofsky of the Clothing 
workers, who often loudly and 
eloquently speaks for co-exist- 
ence, sat silently as Meany 
screamed against co-existence. 


FORTUNATELY AFL and 
CIO moneybags are not revers- 
ing the trend in the labor move- 
ments abroad as Meany found 
out in Vienna by the reaction he 
received from the British, Ger- 
man, Japanese, Indian and other 
representatives. But the spectacle 
of men representing U. S. labor, 
standing up arrogantly before a 
world labor body and scolding 
others for not toeing the mark 
of Wall Street, and expressing 
the view of the extreme right- 
wing sabre-rattlers in this coun- 
try—the Knowlands—must have 
amazed the people abroad. 

It must have been frighten- 
ing, too. Rightwingers though 
the delegates in the congress 
were, many of them remember 
fascism and naziism and the 
horrors of war. The American 
voices must have sounded like 
an echo to them. As A. H. Ras- 
kin cabled from Vienna to the 
N. Y. Times, “the AFL repre- 
sentatives found themselves de- 
nounced as advocates of preven- 
tive war.” 

* 

WE CITE the above tragic 

picture as the world celebrates 
(Continued ¢ on Page 14) 
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by President Eisenower on July 


By ERIK BE 


another tale, again datelined 
Washington, that the army was 
w asting millions of dollars on mili- 
tary “hitchhikers.” 

The hamburger story. was de- 
nied by the Navy, and the hitch- 
hiking has ben defended on the 
ground that it represented the use 
of air travel by military person- 
nel on furlough as a “fringe” ben- 
efit. 

Be that as it may, the purpose 
of the stories was not to reduce 
the amount of Navy hamburger 
or to curtail hitchiking by air. 
These tales were put out by the 
highly paid publicity agents of the 
Hoover Commission, more formal- 
ly known as the Commission on 
Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government. 

Their purpose was, been brewing 
a long time—long. before anyone 
knew what was happening. 

There have been two commis- 
sions headed by the former Presi- 
dent, and commonly designated by 
his name. 

The first one consisting of six 
Republicans and six Democrats, 
was inaugurated in July 1947 un- 
der a law passed unanimously by 
Congress. 
head it by President Truman. 

The first Hoover commission, 
carefully feeling its way, made sev- 
eral hundred recommendations for 
curtailing waste in the executive 
branch of the government. No 


marines could eat in 60 years. 
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That Hamburger Scandal Is 
Smokescreen for Hooverism 


WASHINGTON. 


wading sd KEKS AGO most of the newspapers of the nation carried a tale, date- 
lined Washington, that the U.S, Navy had more canned hamburger than our sailors and 
Some weeks prior to that most of the new spapers carried 
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THE POLICIES which the 


~ 


Hoover commission recommends, 


Rep. John F. Shelley (D-Calif) told the House at the beginning of 


this month, 


“smack of the philosophy of government exemplified by 


Mr. Hoover during his administration as President of the United 
States and are far more suited to his era than to this enlightened age. 

“Should those policies be adopted by the Congress or the Execu- 
tive branch as the case may be we would be in a fair way to returning 


one objected very vociferously and 
the recommendations were dis- 
tributed to the various 
agencies for action or inaction. 

The Second Hoover Commis- 
sion was named in 1953, under 


federal | .. 


the Brown-Ferguson Act, signed 


10, 1953. It consists of 12 per- 
sons. Four were named by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, four by the pres- 
ident ot the Senate (Vice President 
Nixon), and four by the Speaker 


bers. Each of these “t 


of the House (then Republican Joe 
Martin). Seven of the appointees 
were Republicans and five were 
Democrats. 

* 


IT OPERATES through 13 


“task fore ‘es, and one “committee” 


to the days of Hoover or even farther back to the dismal McKinley 


—— 


administration with their do-nothing-Government-type of thinking.” 
- 


embracing four subcommittees, all 
named by Hoover, consisting ol 
big business men and staff mem- 
task forces” 
reports on its area of operations 
to the top-man Hoover commission | 
which then turns its own report 
into the Senate Committee Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


This Hoover commission is Aank- 
ed, for its relations with the public, 
by the Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report, also headed by 
Hoover. This national organization, 
buttressed. by 33 local organiza-' 
tions, puts out the ham'wurg ger and 


Our Reporter Recalls Adventure 


With Author of the Broun Cause 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


IT WAS DURING the Newspaper Guild’s strike against the Newark Ledger that ‘sources 
Heywood Broun, then national president of the Guild, came over to see me on the picke 
line and asked if I would accor pany him to a large meeting in New York where he was. a 


scheduled to introduce some actors 
and make a brief radio talk. 
Heywood was always wonder- 
ful company and I assumed the 
meeting had something to do with 
rallying support for the strike 


'so I agreed to go along. We bot!: 
turned 


in our picket signs” anc 
came over to Manhattan by tax: 
‘through the tunnel. 


On the wav over I asked Hey 
‘wood what sort of a meeting we 
would attend. 


“Oh,” he said, “it’s over a’ 


‘Mecca Temple, a University of th 
Air broadcast sponsored by ti 


‘ : : 


Rand School. I'm going to intre 
‘duce Madamé Nazimova who wi' 
ido a classic dramatic reading. 
Then I'll slip ai few words in abou! 
our strike.and take a good slap 
at all the red-baiting that is com- 
ing from the publishers.” 

“But: where do. I come in?” : 
asked. 

Broun Jaughed heartily. He said 


stage with him as 


the “red menace” in the labor 


4 greeted 1 backstage 


he wanted me to appear on the 
“exhibit A” of 


t 


: ‘trial 


lex 


‘issued during the 


| Next 


air hitchhiking stories, pressures 
\epresentatives and Senators, for 
all of which it raises fantastic 
amounts of money from big busi- 
ness, 

This money is in addition to the 

$2,500,000 which Congress appro- 
|priated for the main Hoover Com- 
mission. 
By June 30, when its legal life 
pires, the commission: will have 
issued most of its scheduled 19 
or 20 reports, the remainder being 
summer. The 
reports range far and wide: budget 
and accounting; medical services; 
real property; water resources and 
power; subsistence services, and 
the like. 

The Commission's main 
tives, however, are relatively 

* 
TWO big ‘ones are: 
the federal government 
operations over to bankers. 
the federal electric power 
and lines over to the power 


objec- 
few. 


THE 
Turn 
lending 
Turn 


trust. 

in importance, though all 
iring the same brigand charac- 
‘ter, are its proposals to cut to 
the bone hospital facilities granted 
the nation’s veterans. 

| Close down all government en- 
terprises where private business 
would like to take over the market. 
|. Give away some of the federal 
igovernment’s few remaining indus- 
enterprises to private capi- 
talists. - 

The big operation in the electric 
power field, is to give TVA ang@ 
the Rural Electrification Adminis 
tration to the power trust. The 
‘objective is to give to the power 
[trust all of. the great power re- 
sources and f: cilities that were de- 
veloped during the 30s by the fed- 
eral government as part of the 
New Deal. 

* 

THE REA proposal has already 
been made, the TVA move is due 
this month. The plan to take over 
‘REA is concealed in an overall 
proposal to curtail the federal gov- 
ernment's lending power. The REA, 
like other agencies which are. now 
operates Thrqued, 3 oer _ credit, 
would b ¢ compelled io} the 

(Co htinued od ree 10) 
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tow New Peace Talks Can End Cold War: 


By JOSEPH CLARK business in four separate arenas: 1 
The Worker 


THE MOST intense diplomatic activity 1.—The 10th anniversary meeting of the 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
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is now underway as a climax to a long and United Nations in San Francisco. Cable Address: ‘Dalwerk,” New York, N.Y. 


ever-growing demanu of public option 2.—The Big Four top level meeting im 
that the cold war must end. Geneva, July 18. 

Despite admonitions from- both Bresi- 3.—The coming Soviet-West German 
dent Eisenhower and Secretary of State negotiations in Moscow. | 
Dulles that we shouldn't get our hopes up 4.—The Krishna-Menon mission to 
too high—expectations are snowballing. Washington and the Nehru visit to the So- 


Ending the cold war ‘s on the order of _ viet Union. 
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10th Anniversary Finds UN 
Grappling with H-Bomb Ban 


THE 10th ANNIVERSARY meeting of United Nations in the beautiful city of its 
birth—San Francisco—is a fitting symbol of the world-wide effort to end the cold war. Nor 
is the UN meeting just a decorative but powerless kind of symbol. On this, its tenth ; an- 


niversary., the UN is not only re-, "age 
turning to the city. of its birth, tions essential to the establishment 4 


Events now shaping up point to a of a world organization which can : ee? 


TODAY IS FATHER’S DAY 

TO JANE ADDAMS, that. remarkable woman of Hull 
House in Chicago, is attributed the suggestion that since 
fathers receive litile enough attention during the year, 
they ought to have one day all their own. And Father's 
Day, which this year falls on June 19, is the result. 

In those families which are fortunate enough to have 
a father around the house, there will be the ceremony at 


breakfast this morning. The kids who have helped Mom 
shop for the gift, have been unable to restrain the signs 
of their anticipation. The box, big or little, wrapped in 


Ceup 


return to the principles on which successfully maintain peace. 
it was founded. 


Why were there 


such great 


New Country 


ON THE 10TH anniversary | 


of UN it wouldn't be diplomatic 
to mention the name of the 
Senator who said, 


the Director General of UNES- ly been spelled out by our experi- |= 


CO (United Nations Education- 


al, Scientific and Cultural Or- | 
ganization): 

“Ah, - yes, 
little anti-Communist country! 
It deserves more aid.” 


“One of these conditions is that ; _ 
these peace-loving nations which { — 
have the military and industrial § © 
strength required to prevent or f 


on meetmg | 


/ 


hopes for UN when it was born? action by the major nations. With- ¢ 
And why are those hopes being re- out this, we cannot hope to build a § 


they do not agree and act to- 
gether, aggression ca 
ivented or suppress 
major war. This fact has certain- 


ence in this war. 


‘council of the world organization 
proposed in the Dumbarton Oaks 
plan, provision was made for this 
essential agreement and unity of 


vived today? The answer to that! world organization which will pro- 
was given just ten years ago by/|Vide security to all nations, large 


Secretary of State Stettinius in his or small. 


address at San Francisco, when he'| 


said: 
“There are at least two condi- voluntary cooperation of all peace- 


THE WEEK IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


© West Germans for Real Talks 
© Crisis in Argentina 


‘Scelba 


WEST GERMANY’S foreign 
minister Dr. Heinrich von Bren- 
tano said his government, during 
the forthcoming Moscow talks, 
will not ask the return of lands 
that have been incorporated in 
the Polish republic. Brentano 
also indicated West Germany is 
ready to negotiate with East 
Germany as well as with the 


Soviet Union. 
* 


A CRISIS developed in Ar- 


gentina over dictator Peron’s 
measures against the Catholic 
church. While there is wide- 
spread public support for the 
demand that church and state 
be separated in Argentina Peron 
is also persecuting Catholics as 
such. They are added to the 
Communists, Socialists and lib- 
erals who have long suffered 
from Peron’s persecutions. 


* 

JAPAN’S foreign minister 
Shigemitsu told his parliament 
Japan will refuse any American 
— to set up atomic bomb 

ases. “Japan does not want to 
et into another war,” he said, 
and she will naturally oppose 
any moves to turn her into an 
atomic-bomb base.” 

* 

ITALYS Premier Mario 
won a temporary re- 
prieve but the left wing of the 
Christian Democratic Party and 
the right-wing socialists showed 


‘(The second essential condition 
‘of success in our endeavor is the 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
About the myth that Roosevelt 
lost China, Commager told a 
graduating class of Roosevelt 
university in Chicago: “We did 
not lose China, Chiang Kai-shek 
lost it. Our myth about it is 
dangerous because it assumes - 
that China—a nation of more 
than 500 million souls—was ours 


to lose.” 
.- 


CHAIRMAN George of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee said that it is in America’s 
interest that Japan should ex- 
pand its trade with China. The 
alternative, he said. was cut- 
throat competition with us by 


Japan. 


AN ARTICLE in the Soviet 
newspaper Pravda by its corre- 
spondent in Yugoslavia describes 
the progress made by Yugoslav 
industry. It ascribes this ‘prog- 
ress to “the public ownership of 
the means of production in large 
and medium industry and in 
transport.” It also notes that the 
banks and credit are in the 
hands of the state. It also quotes 
Yugoslay workers who explain 
“that where the workers are the 
bosses” the greatest difficulties 


can be overcome. 
* 


UNDER PRODDING by the 
North Vietnam government Ngo. 
Dinh Diem of South. Vietnam 
said that he might be ready to 


‘suppress aggression must agree and | 
act together against aggression. If } ~ 


t be pre- ee 
without a ¢ 


| “ .. That is why, in the struc- eS 


is A eallial ture and powers of the security ta <a 


they were anxious to dump him. 
Strong opposition to the give- 
away of Sicilian oil to the U. S. 
Gulw Oil Co. has aroused con- 
siderable resentment among pa- 
triotic Italians. 

' . 

HISTORIAN Henry Steele 
Commager condemiied the wide- 
spread. distortions . apd slanders 
now current about the late 


Re, FB sve 0 Vet ater tet: he bee vane s/t 


with full respect for the equal 


sovereignty of each. . 
* 


ON THOSE foundations the UN 
was built—Big-power unity and 
also the equality of nations, large 
and small without intervention in- 


The rock on which UN would 
exist was written into the San 
Francisco charter ten years ago. 
This provided permanent seats for 
the United States, China, the So- 
viet Union, Britain and France in 
the Security Council. All acts of 
peace enforcement, which the 
Council had, required the unity of 
the Big Five. 

That principle was worked out, 
as. the Secretary of State said, at 
Dumbarton Oaks. It was also en- 
dorsed by Roosevelt, Stalin and 
Churchill at the historic Yalta 
conference which ironed out the 
agreement on UN principles. 

In the fires of the struggle for 
survival, ‘by our experience in this 
war, as Stettinius put it, this UN 
principle was born. It brought a 
common victory over the common 
foe. United they won because di- 
vided they would fall—as a wise 
American noted more than 175 
years ago. 

The departure from the grand 


alliance of the war and from the 


foundation stone of United Nations 
spelled the beginning of the cold 


war. 
* 


PERHAPS the day when the 
cold war started was when the 
war with Japan was still on. It was 
in August of 1945. There were only 
two atomic bombs in existence at 
that time. And on Aug. 6, two days 
before the Soviet Union entered 
the war against Japan, as had been 
pledged at Yalta, the first bomb 
was dropped on Hiroshima. Two 
reat: get po second one was 

Na asaki.. 

The gg oe jal in char 
weapons for his government, 
M. Blackett, termed that act 


- S. 
the 


jopening g of the cold war, because 


our government had already been 


; pent "Stil the ‘bombs, fell] 


were eres Se 


(Continued on page 13) 


a 


ful nations, large and small, acting 


to the internal affairs of other coun-|- 
tries. 


| 


tissue and tied with ribbons, is brought forth. And Dad, 


i, the big fraud, pretends to be surprised, but shows his 
+, gratitude with a great hug and kiss for all. 


And then comes the real surprise, for THIS MORN- 
ING at least father will wash no dishes but retire to his 


easy chair and the morning paper with absolutely no chores. 


° ° co 


ITS A NICE PICTURE, isn't it, and we hope we 


' won't spoil it for you by recalling that in quite a few homes, 


Dad won't be around. And he wont be around because 
the Justice Department for several years now has been 
jailing or trying to jail people for their political convic- 
tions. 

The children of Gus Hall and Bob Thompson wont 
have their Dads home with them today. Nor will the chil- 


| dren of Sid Stein, Al Lannon, V. J. Jerome, and others, 


And “Pop” Mindel, aging and ill, spends today in prison. 


Then there are those like Gil Green, Henry Winston, Fred 
Fine, James’ Jackson and Bill Norman, whom the Mc- 
Carthyites of the Justice Department have condemned to 
the lot of political refugees, and who therefore cannot 


be with their children today. 


This ought to persuade us all to redouble our efforts 


to win amnesty for political prisoners, and to compel the 
Justice Department to cease its persecutions under the 


Smith thought control Act. We owe it to the fathers. But 


most of all, we owe it to the kids, as a proper observation 
of Father's. Day. 


NO FUNDS FOR KIDS’ LIVES 


WHEN THE Eisenhower Administration hands out 


millions of dollars to the power interests, as in the Dixon- 


Yates contract, is that “socialistic’? Oh, not at all. 

But what about appropriating $130,000,000 so -that 
every child under 19 can have free polio vaccine? That, 
says President Eisenhowers Secretary of Health, is down- 
right “socialistic” | 

The callousness, cruelty and Big Business outlook of 


the Administration has never been so dramatically re- 


vealed as in this vaccine tragedy. 


Even previous Republican Administrations financed 
free diphtheria inoculations. Why free diphtheria shots 
were compatible with “free enterprise,” while free polio 
shots are not, Mrs. Hobby has yet to explain. 

It takes a unique kind of heartlessness—although evi- 
dently fairly common in the Cadillac Cabinet—for Mrs. 
Hobby to go before a microphone and explain that polio 
inoculations would only cost parents a few dollars for each 
child, so what is all the noise about. 


Free vaccine for all children is necessary so that 


vaccinations can be made compulsory. For the aim must 


be to wipe out the dread disease altogether. This thought 
would occur automatically to any Administration which 


f | 
was not H-bomb crazy. What is also required is govern- 


ment control of vaccine production itself to guarantee the 
hecessary quantity. 
Sen. Lister Hill's bill erties the $130,000,000 appropria- — 


ve aes 2 


‘should be sent back home to grat 


support Mk HOB, 
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Give - and -Take Negotiations Are Needed 


gether to plan a peaceful post- 
war world. 


But the meetings of chiefs of 
state were not resumed and that 
in itself was a factor heightening 
tensions during the 10 years of 
cold war. 


It got so bad that the names 
of the places where the allied 
chiefs once met became terms of 
abuse used by Joe McCarthy and 
the Senator from Formosa, Wil- 


liam Knowland. 
. 


| 
| 
f= ns. 


* . . . 
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See Germany Solution 
In Bonn-Moscow Meet 


THE COMING talks in Moscow between the Soviet 
Union and West Germany show how difficult it is to block 


the way to negotiations aimed at ending the cold war. Ger- 
many leoked like the hardest nut 
to crack. German militarism was 
the biggest disturber of the peace 
in two generations. Our govern- 
*ments policy of rebuilding Ger- 
man armed strength after World 
War I came back to plague us 
with World War If. And the de- 
cisions to rearm West. Germany 
after World War II and incorporate 
it in NATO seemed like a dead- 
ly obstacle to negotiating peaceful 
settlements. 
Then came the Soviet invitation 
to Adenauer to come to Moscow. 
Perhaps the most significant thing 
was the speed with which the 
West German government. wel- 
comed the invitation. 
Since then Adenauer came to 
Washington and we are told that 
nothing will shake Adenauer from 
his ties with the West. But is that ADENAUER 
really the issue? Is that what the 
Russians are trying to do—separate or not it needed an army. The’ 
Adenauer from the West? strength of the Soviet Union to-| 


* ‘cay, however, does not mean that | 


THE WALL STREET Journal) an agreement with Germany cre- 
(June 9) with not unusual frank-| ate, a menace to the “United 
ness said editorially: States. 

“Meantime, the Western dip- “ 
gg oa i ce ioe" THE SOVIET government was 
best not confine their thoughts to' well aware when it made its pro- 
the steadfastness of Adenauer, posal to West Germany that Ade- 
great theugh that is. They had|nauer had no intention of break- 
best be thinking about the present) ing his ties with the U.S. or the | 
pressures inside Germany for uni-| Western powers. But the Soviet 
fication, for more trade and closer; government has been working for 
diplomatic ties with the Soviets.”| a solution of the German question 

The Wall Street Journal goes|in terms of an all-European col- 
on to show that a Russo-German| lective security system such a 
agreement is not a result of “So-| system, including Germany, in- 
viet deceit” or of “German inno-| cluding the USSR and also the 
cence.” It is a matter of self-in-|U.S.A. would be. a _ guarantee 
terest for both. against future German militarism 

In 1922 when both the Soviet and aggression. | 
Union and the German Weimer| ]j’s significant that such a pro- 
Republic were being victimized posal on Germany was written in- 
by the other Western powers, they|to the joint declaration of the So- 
‘Signed a treaty at Rapallo which| viet and Yugoslav governments in 
was of mutual benefit, diplomati-| Belgrade. And it’s also most im-| 
cally as well as in trade. The im-| portant that Adenauer proposed 


portant thing «bout Rapallo was|two measures on the occasion of 
that it ended the diplomatic; pis visit to Washington: 


blockade of the Soviet Union. Not 

only Germany, but Britain and : vy ~ the U. op and a 
France and almost all the other| “®* * @S@rmament agreement. 
countries of West Europe then| . 2: That an all-European collec- 
- recognized the USSR and began| tive security system be establish- 
trading with Russia. ed, including the USSR, U.S.A., 
 There’s a vast difference of| and Germany. ! 

course between the position of the| In the talks that are shaping up, 
Soviet Union in 1922 and in 1955.) the significance of .those_ pr | 
Then the Soviet Union was very} will.loom larger and larger. They, 
weak. It was economically devas-|show that the issue is not at all | 


tated jand, still, disguesing; ;whether-a Soviet, effart ;to break West Cer- 


: ® Po’ RAis tag thi qiftS tata oft; Bry st 4a sft) 


Pes Ties Hain: asxel ot asnrod Aosd fae oo On 


and West it may turn out to be 


tl 


however, that President Eisenhow- 
er said he would agree to it. 
While the President's agreement 
Was most vague and _ tentative 
Premier Bulganin of the USSR 
came back and suggested at the 
end of March that such a confer- 
ence was a very good idea. Bul- 
ganin said the Soviet government 
saw such a meeting contributing 
“to the lessening of tensions in in-! 
ternational relations.” 

Bulganin also said a Big Four 
foreign ministers meeting could 
settle the Austrian treaty in a jif- 
fy. Now it was clear that concrete 
deeds were being pertormed.' 
Large concessions were being 


Wide Support for Big 4 Parley 
Stumps Gloom and Doom Boys — 


MEETINGS “at the summit” were the means by which the Grand Alliance fash- 


tioned the strategy of victory in World War II. The last such meeting was at Potsdam in 
July, 1945, when President Truman, Premier Stalin and Prime Minister Attlee got to- 


yom 


1956 whoever has the strongest 
stand for peace and ending the 
cold war. Stevenson said: 

“The success of that confer- 
ence, the effectiveness of this na- 
tion's participation in it depends 
not in any..sense upon the Presi- 
dent alone. If we the people are 
uncompromising, if we equate a 
negotiation with appeasement, if 
we think war is inevitable, if we 
regard every Soviet proposal as 
a trick and a trap, if we think that 
what is advantageous for one is 


PRESSURE for a meeting to' taken by Secretary of State Dul- automatically disadvantageous for 
‘end the cold war.was so strong, 


ih) . , 
les toward the “meeting at the the other, then we the people 
will have ruled out bargaining. 


summit” of the Big Four July 18° The correction that might be 
at Geneva is causing concern here.’ made to Stevenson’s ‘statement is 
Members of Congress, government that the people have always favor- 
officials and assorted experts are © such a gathering. The Gallup 


voicing the apprehension that the 1° a — - ~~ ? pra _ 
. : ‘shown the great majority favoring 
U.S. is again losing the propa-' a summit meeting. 
ganda battle to the Russians. And the more the people im- 
The only basis on which the’ press on Washington the great ex- 
‘summit” meeting could succeed pectations they do have from such 
was stated by Adlai Stevenson. It; a meeting the more difficult it will 
was a belated recognition that the) be for the gloom and doom brig- 
voters of America will choose in'ades to have their way. 


WEEKLY NOTEBOOK 


made by the Soviet government. 
And this newspaper pointed out 
(April 3): “Though the Austrian 
peace treaty is not the biggest or 
most difficult issue between East 


a key to a turning point in world 
affairs.” 


By AUGUSTA STRONG 


Still the Administration was re-| 
luctant for the chiefs of state to 
meet. Only in the heat of the Bri- 
tish election campaign was the 
President prevailed upon to agree 
to such a meeting, thus bolstering 
the pledge of the Conservatives 
that they would bring about a Big 
Four conference. 

And then, as in the case of all 
previous international gatherings 
the “gloom and doom” brigades 
in Washington got busy. Eisen- 
hower warned his press confer- 
ence against “fatuous  expecta- 
tions’ from the Big Four meeting. 
Dulles put on a cap and gown at 
the University of North Carolina 
and said the Big Four meeting 
could not ease tensions. It could 
only “identify tensions” according 
to Dulles. 

Dulles told the Russians the Big 
Four meeting should take up the 
problem of the Eastern Peoples 
Democracies. The Soviets came 
back and reminded Dulles about 


the principle of _non-intervention 
in the internal affairs of other 
countries. 


Dulles said the Big Four should 
take up “international commu- 
nism.” The Soviets asked Dulles 
how he felt about the conference 
taking up “international capital- 
ism.” Instead of discovering all 
the different ways of increasing 
tensions the Soviet Union propos- 
ed. that the conference take up 
questions like disarmament and 
ending the Far Eastern crisis. 

* 

DULLES of course was discred- 
iting our nation and unwittingly 
proving he was responsible for 
prolonging the tensions and the 
cold war. Doris Fleeson, N.~ Y. 
Post columnist noted (June 13) 
from Washington: 


“The generally negative attitude 


es ——— ee | 


many from the U.S. and the West. 
’s involved is an effort to 
break the log-jam of the-cold war 


and to get a general East-West 


-_ . 7 . : 
| 7” sevot al? id type 
fy 


.» Z ' 
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anything for a crime foto 


PAPERS. last week car- to hear Eugene Gordon, reporter 
ried the story of a '16-vear- . for the National Guardian, tell 


) = 1... of the historic meeting. Some in 
old who stabbed a teacher the audience applauded its world 


in an after-school program = views of peace and anti-colonial- 
at Manhattans Joan of Arc ism. Others saw in it a logical 
High School. The tabloid press, continuance of the late Marcus 
front-paged a picture of the Garvey’s “Africa for the Afri- 
youngster, apparently relaxed, cans” movement. Some in the 
smiling and holding open his audience asked Gordon- how to 
jacket to display a colorful polo keep in touch with the leaders 
shirt. In contrast, the press pic- of the conference, and were told 
tured the tearful wife standing that letters maybe addressed to 
at the bedside of the wounded Liaison Committee of the Asian- 
victim. African Conference, Bandung, 
The story behind these pic- Indonesia. Even when the hour 
tures is worth telling. When the grew late, people were loathe 
youth was arrested, police found  t© break up the questions and 
he was a long-time truant from discussion. The sponsors, the 
the class for “problem children” Council on African Affairs, were 
to which he had been sent: he _ Pleased with the response. 
had left his family and was liv- * 


ing in a furnished room; he was “INTEGRATION - of - Negro- 
unemployed. performers” is much more than 
At the 100th Street police 4 newspaper campaign to Ams+ 
precinct last Thursday photog- terdam News Theatrical editor 
raphers were having trouble “Chirk” Webb... it goes 
getting the shot they wanted of = wherever he goes. Last Sunday, 
the morose youth. Then the presenting awards at a dancing 
tabloid photographers got busy = school recital in Carnegie Hall, 
with an old trick. Becoming he reminded the many thou- 
friendly, they talked as they = gands present that we have still 
would to any boy—they cracked = to win the fieht for equal rights 
jokes, talked about sports. One — jy the entertainment field. The 
newsman admired his shirt, ask- performance, incidentally, of 
ed where he could buy a similar Mary Bruce’s “Starbuds” was 
one, smilingly suggesting that loaded with enough talent to 
he open his coat, so that he yeyitalize any dozen TV and 
could get a good look. radio shows. 
Eager to please his new * 
“friends,” glad of any proffer of = ©OQNGRESSMAN POW- 
interest, the boy eagerly re- ELL’S mail, he says, has been 
sponded. And at that moment 583-3 supporting his insistence 
the flash bulls popped. upon an anti-segregation amend- 
Underneath the photo of the ment in the National Guard. . . . 
troubled, lonely kid in Friday's jt aiso seeins that he had said 
papers the caption read: “Show- that if the Asian-African confer- 
ing no remorse, Vargas boldly ence were to be held now, he 
smirks while waiting to be at- would give a different version 
raigned.” And the Daily News of his now famous statement that 
could porat to another p root to be a Negro in the U.S. is no 
that it’s time to get tough with longer a stigma, but a “mark of 
the outcast, neglected products distinction.”. . . Brooklyn’s lib- 
of our society. Time magazine 4,4] young clergyman, Rev. Mil- 
later used the same picture. ton Galamison, was selected by 
* the Presbyterian church to be 


INTEREST is still running their representative on a four 
high in the Asian-African con: month tonr of Cameroons, West 
ference recently concluded at Africa, where the people, ruled 
Bandung. One of Harlem’s live- by France and Britain want in- 
_liest, forum's gathered, last week, dependence. © 4 i's} 018 
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Power station where the Volga-Don canal connects with the 


new Tsunlaskaya Sea. 


MOSCOW LETTER 


The Erg and I--- 
Arehie on Atoms 


By ARCHIE JOHNSTONE 
MOSCOW 


BILLIONS of kilowatts are 
not so easy to grasp the first 
time you come in contact with 
them; indeed this whole busi- 


ness of the electrification of 
the USSR can be rather terrifying 


would be “all over in a couple of 
months at the most’—and by “all 
over’ they didn’t mean all over a 
sixth of the world. 

By 1920 the Wrong-Horse 
Hearstorians, still having the same 
suppers, the same dreams and the 
same luck, were taking any odds 
against Lenin’s plan for the elec- 
trification of Russia, calling it “elec- 


7? « 


By A.B. MAGIL 


and ‘had a trick of slugging the 
victim of the foul from the rear, 
raised the hand of the puny gent 
with the Hitler mustache, Col. 
Carlos Castillo Armas: “The win- 
nah!” 

Who won and who Jost in the 
conspiracy that overthrew by force 


ernment elected by the people of 
Guatemala? Clearly the Guate- 
malan people—most of them im- 
poverished Indian peasants—lost. 
And just as clearly the half-billion- 
dollar trust, the United Fruit Com- 
pany, and the U. S. State Depart- 
ment won, 

But the people. of the U. S. Jost 
too. “Shares have risen on the 
N; Y. Stock Exchange,” wrote the 
Danish newspaper, | Aftenposten, 
after the fall of the Guatemalan 


and violence the democratic gov-| 


One Year Ago Guatemalan 
Government Was Strangled 


IT WAS WAY BELOW the belt, as dirty a punch as was ever thrown. Just a year 
ago—June 18—the foul blow was struck. Nine days later, June 27, little Guatemala went 
down for the count. The referee, who bore a strikin 


g resemblance to John Foster Dulles 


bol ssqae ode ioe 


trifixation,” “electrifiction” and so 
on, and splitting their infinitives 
laughing at it. 


to those of us who are allergic to 
statistics as well as high voltages. 
However, the basic unit of elec- 
trification is the homely, one- 
syllable watt, named after a| YOU WILL RECALIL—and I 
homely, one-syllable Scot, and that|think it is well worth recalling— 
gives us a safe, solid, simple start-/that among the prophets was a 
ing point. ‘man who had prophesied the 
The watt is, of course, the rate tank, aerial warfare and various 
of work done in joules per sec-jother curses and blessings of sci- 
ond, and the joule—aguain of course,'ence and technology—H. G. Wells, 

of course—is ten million ergs, that | the father of science-fiction. 
is, rather more ergs than should| Jn his “Russia in the Shadows” 
be carried in one backet. The erg,|published the same year, he told 
bless its little heart, is the work|of his meeting with a “dreamer” 
done by one dyne through a dis-|in the Kremlin” named Lenin who, 
tance of one centimeter; and the/for a moment or two, nearly con- 
dyne is, of course, the unit of}yvinced him that the “Goelro” plan 
force that, physicists have reckon-| for the electrification of Russia 
ed, gives acceleration of one c.m.'might possibly work out. But 
to By ose fa ma ail a Wells’ solid, middle-elass common- 
0, in this involved and COMm-!|sense came-.to the rescue: in a 
plex world of ours,- the homely | country of “illiterate moujiks and 
watt is kin to the bees and the|slow-running rivers” the whole 
flowers. But when I emerged from|jdea of Goelro was impossible— 
G. H. CG. Electrificatsii the other proving “that a man who could see 
day after my first bout with bil-|through a brick wall farther than 
— — rg mag he peo af andl a see — 
? ‘g-Dound dynes, a a thin film of class prejudice. It 
could think of was: Why did H. G./alse probably explains why H. G. 
Wells fight shy of telling the story; Weils never told the story of 
of Harry the horseplayer's anti-|Harry the Horse-player’s anti- 

prophetic dreams? prophetic dreams. 

. | Let us leave the dream score- 


HARRY has something for sup-|board for a moment and have a 


government, “but U. S. A. stock 
has fallen in the eyes of all the 
countries of the world.” 

* 


IN TEN Latin American coun- 
tries, including semi-fascist Hon- 
duras from which the U. S.-insti- 
gated invasion of Guatemala was 
launched, workers, peasants, intel- 
lectuals,' students demonstrated 
against this outrage and denounc- 
ed Yankee imperialism. In Chile 
and Uruguay the Chamber ol 
Deputies voted to condemn the 
invasion and the Argentine Con- 

ress passed a resolution of soli- 

arity with Guatemala. From Eu- 
ropean and Asian countries many 
protests came. In New York 1,000 
persons demonstrated outside the 
United Nations. Meetings were 
held in other parts of our country 
and protest letters appeared in 
newspapers. 

When it was all over, Max Ler- 
ner of the N. Y. Post who ap- 
proved the overthrow of the dem- 
ocratic regime of President Jacobo 
Arbenz and wrote one of the worst 
Redbaiting attacks on it, admitted 
with some misgivings that what 
had been done was “hurtful to the! 
U. S. and its prestige.” | 

Yes, 165,000,000 of 


losers too. 
And now? How does the “free 


ceived demands and protests from 
university students for early ap- 
proval of the constitution, for 
abolition of the secret supra- 
judicial National Defense Commit- 
tee Against Communism and for 
adoption of measures to insure so-| 
cial and economic progress. . 
It is not only the students who 
‘are in motion. The May 5 issue of 
wer Carta de Guatemala, illegal dem- 
‘ocratic publication, reports that in 


us 


| 


per that is hot. heavy and sea-| look at the real scoreboard, but, 
soned to taste for suspense-build-|for the love of Microcosms, let us 
ing purposes. That night he dreams|drop the erg-shaped 00,000,000’s 
of the next day’s racing and sees|and use a plain 1 (one) to repre- 
the winners’ names going up on sent each hundred-million-kilowatt- 
the board. ‘hours. 

If you know vour Wells, you} Jn 1913, tsarism’s peak year, 
know what follows. All Harry’s|Russia’s score was exactly 20. In 
dream-winners finish far down the! 1920, the year of Lenin’s plan, it 
course. For years he goes on;}was down to 2, thanks to war and 
having the same supper, the same intervention. In 1931, five years 
dreams and the same luck. ahead of Lenin's original schedule, 

The moral for our present pur-|it 22ached the planned figure | of 

pose is that when we consider elec-|90. In 1936 it was 328, that is, 
trification or any other aspect of/second in the world but still well 
Soviet life, it does us no harm to} under a third of the U. S. score of 
learn what the Wrong  Horse/1,136.. In 1954 it was a modest 
Harries say about it. For instance|1,500, that is, 75 times better than 
—and I offer the suggestion in all|tsarism’s best, 750 times better 
seriousness—wouldn't it be fine if|than 1920 and (if you believed 
someone compiled an “Outline of|H. G. Wells and the other Wrong 
Wrong-Horse-Harry History of the|Horse Harries) ‘ the height of 
USSR,” composed entirely of clip-|impossibility multplied by 16.6! 
pings from the big-money press? * 
It would begin, of course, with the) 'THE GREAT proportion of So- 
chorus of confident prophecies at|viet hydroelectric power comes at 
the end of 1917 to the effect that|/present from the Volga and the 
this revolution business in Russia] (Continued on Page 10) 


Rights” (Times, Feb. 2, 


|Has Growing Unrest” (Times, Ma 


‘connection with May Day, work- 
‘ers, “courageously defying the 


‘strict police control by various re- 
‘pressive agencies of Castillo Ar- 
mas, went out into the streets dur- 
ing the night of April 30 to put up 
on the walls of the working-class 
neighborhoods . . . slogans in big 
leters: ‘Long Live the CGTG’ (the 
united labor federation which Cas- 
tillo Armas destroyed); ‘Long Live 
the Day of Struggle of the Work- 
ing Class’ ‘Down with the Sellout 
Government of Castillo Armas’ 
‘Imperialist Hands Off Cuate- 
mala.’ 

The same issue of Carta de 
Guatemala also reports women’s 
demonstrations on March 8, Inter- 
national Women's Day, when 
many posters and slogans were put 
up on walls, 


world” victory, won with bribes, 
treason, gangster tactics and the 
merciless bombing of men, women 
and children, look today? You can 
read the story in the headlines: 

“Guatemala Maps Land Reform 
End” (N. Y. Times, March 15, 
1955); “Guatemala Curbs Workers’ 
1955); 
“Guatemala Edict Curbs Union 
Men” (Times, Nov. 14, 1954); 
“Wave of Blacklist Firings Hits 
Workers by Guatemala Edicts” 
(CIO News, Aug. 16, 1954); 
“Rightwing Labor Leaders Voice 
Alarm at Terror in Guatemala” 
(Daily Worker, Nov. 10, 1954); 
“Castillo Says Guatemala Will 
Execute 20 as Reds” (N. Y. Her- 
ald Tribune, Nov. 10, 1954); 
“Guatemala Lists Reds” (Times, 
Nov. 21, 1954). 

This last item reported that the 
National Defense Committee 
Against Communism, an_ extra- 
governmental Gestapo, had com- 
piled a list of 72,000 persons de- 
scribed as “Communists” or “Com- 
munist sympathizers’; it was ex- 
pected that the list would even- 
tually include 200,000 names—7 
percent of the population of Gua- 
temala. 

But there is another headline 
that is perhaps even more im- 
portant for the future of Guate- 
mala and all the peoples of the 
western hemisphere: “Guatemala 


* 


ALL THIS means that the 
Guatemalan ‘people, though de- 
feated, are not conquered, They 
are fighting for freedom from the 
tyranny of Wall Street’s gauleiters. 
And despite witchhunts, jailings 
and - executions, the democratic 
parties, including the Workers 
(Communist) Party, are on the job 
again. 

The Guatemalan people look for 
support from their neighbors and 
especially from the-people of the 
U. S, Last June, only a few days 
before the Castillo Armas inva- 
sion, Emil Mazey, secretary-treas- 
urer Of the CIO United Automo- 
bile Workers, told the Michigan 


‘State CIO convention: 
“In Guatemala we have made 


22, 1955). The Times dispatc 
stated: “President Carlos Castillo 
Armas is facing growing restive- 
ness over his policies.” 
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where. There again we are sup- 
porting the wrong people. . .. I 
blame our State Department, I 


‘blame the United Fruit Company 


for the difficulties we have in 
Guatemala at the present time and 
because our State Department and 
the United Fruit Company have 
been working and manipulating 
the politics in that country... . I 
say we have got to change this 
foreign policy of-ours. We have 
got to stop measuring our foreign 
policy by what's good for Amer- 
ican business that has money in- 
vested in South America and else- 
where in the world.” 

Since that! speech the Eisen- 
hower-Dulles foreign policy nearly 
got us into war with the Chinese — 
People’s Republic. Millions of 
Americans are beginning to think 
that a change is very much in or- 
der and are expecting President 
Eisenhower to take steps toward 
a change at the coming Big Four 
negotiations. 

The CIO which originally sup- 
ported the overthrow of the demo- 
cratic Arbenz government, later 
found it necessary to protest to the 
State Department’ the _ terror 
against trade unionists unleashed 


in Guatemala. 
* 


ON THIS tragic anniversary of 
a crime which dishonored our 
country, Americans of all political 
beliefs ought to -let Président . 
Eisenhower know that it’s time to 
call a halt to U. S. intervention in 
Guatemala and the rest of Latin 
America; it’s time to end Big Stick 
diplomacy, it’s time to restore all 
the positive features of President 


Roosevelt's Good Neighbor policy. 

And let’s give the Guatemalan 
Embassy in Washington the views 
of. liberty-loving North Americans 
that it’s time to stop the jailings 
and. shootings and McCarthyite 
inquisitions; it’s time to free all 

itical prisoners, restore civil 
liberties and trade union rights, 
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When is a conspiracy not a conspiracy ? 


WHAT the hucksters of 
the advertising profession 
have done with words like 
“ammoniated,” “chlorophyl” 
and “lanolin,” has been done 


on a more serious level with the 
- word “conspiracy.” 

' Nine people out of ten prob- 
ably believe by now that the 
Communists convicted in the 
Smith Act “conspiracy” trials, 
were found guilty of conspiring 
against the government of the 
U S. The phrase ‘“Communist 
conspirator” is a phrase that no 
editorial. writer can get along 
without. 

The sleight - of-hand tricks 
which the Department of Jus- 
tice, the courts and the press 
have performed with the word 
“conspiracy” in these cases is 
one of the big hoaxes of our 
day. 

Many newspapers would like 
their readers to think that the 
Communists were convicted of 
“practicing” force and violence. 
Actually, the crime forbidden in 
the Smith Act is “advocatin 
and teaching the necessity 


But the Communists were not 
even tried for “advocating.” 
They were convicted of forming 
a party which at some future 
time would “advocate” the ne- 
cessity of doing something at 
some still more distant future 
time. (Even this charge was 
based on the lies of stool- 
pigeons—which only makes the 
entire matter all the more pre- 
posterous!) 


THERE is a technical term 
in the law for planning to per- 
form a certain act, as distinct 
from actually performing it. 
That term is “conspirmg — 
meaning getting together for the 
future purpose, etc. 

“Conspiring” is a lesser crime 
than actual performance. But 
this technical term under which 
the Communists have been jailed, 
has been twisted by the press 
and the Justice Department and 
various McCarthyite politicians 
to mean a “conspiracy . against 
the government” or a “conspir- 
acy to overthrow the govern- 


ment.” 
Several times a year the Anti- 


ment of Justice starts suits 
against some corporations for 
getting together in violation of 
the Anti-Trust Law. Most of the 
time, these cases take the form 
of “conspiracy” suits—meaning 
that the companies worked out 
an agreement which, if carried 
out, would create monopoly 
practices. 

But no one speaks of the 
motion picture companies or 
auto corporations or oil com- 
panies as “conspirators.” No one 
charges that there is, for ex- 
ample, a duPont “conpiracy 
against the government of the 
U. S.” Only the Communists are 
victimized by taking a technical 
term which when applied to 
others carries no stigma at all 
and deliberately perverting it 
inte the most slanderous charac- 
terization. 

* 

THERE ARE real conspir- 
acies against the government of 
the U. S—and I mean in the 


sense defined in the criminal 
cede—but Congress and the Jus- 
tice Department never seem to 
notice them. The most flagrant 


Dixiecrats have been guilty over 
the years—a conspiracy to deny 
the Negro people the right to 
vote. This conspiracy to. over- 
throw the 14th Amendment to 
the Constitution has not been a 
conspiracy in the technical sense 
of ing to do something in 
the future. The conspiracy has 
been one of actual performance 


‘—overt acts—committed through 


the use of force and violence. 
The recent murder of the Rev. 
George W. Lee of Belzoni, Mis- 
sissippi, for his activity in the 
right-to-vote campaign, is only 
the latest act of violence in the 
conspiracy. 

Not only does the Justice De- 
partment have a duty to act 
against this conspiracy—which 
it never does—but Congress it- 
self is strictly required by the 
Constitution itself ever since the 
year 1868 to cut down the pro- 
portion of Congressmen from 
any state where the Negro peo- 
ple are denied the right to vote. 

In the South we have not had 
“ “conspiracy to advocate the 
necessity of the use of force and 
violence to overthrow the gov- 
ernment of the U. S.” We have 
the actual USE of force and 
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violence to overthrow the gov- 
ernment of the U. S. as set forth 
by the Constitution and the 14th 
and 15th Amendments in. par- 
ticular. This is a conspiracy 
against the American form of 


government. 
: * 


SENATOR EASTLAND 
Mississippi has said: - 

“Regudiess of whatever de- 
cree the U. S. Supreme Court 
might issue in the foreseeable 
future, it will be a nullity in 
every school district in the state 
of Mississippi.” 

What does the Senate which 
passed the Smith Act and the 
McCarran Internal Security Act 
to control people’s THOUGHTS, 
have to savy about Senator East- 
land’s call for a conspiracy and 
insurrection against the govern- 
ment of the U. S.? 

It is just because in the Smith 
and McCarran Acts Congress 
was trying to legislate against 
ideas, that it had to manufac- 
ture a “conspiracy” out of thin 
air and technical terms. This 
evil handiwork of the McCar- 
thyites is itself a conspiracy 
and in the basic and not in the 


of 


’ 


the use,” etc. of these, is the one of which the technical sease of the word. 
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Trust Division of the Depart- 


SO 


Questions and Answers on 


The McCarran, Butler Laws 


1. What is the Internal Se- 


a 
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On the Way 
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The Lady frem 
-Seuth Carelina 


ASK ANY AMERICAN what 
the greatest contribution of the 
Negro to the country has been 
and two-to-one the answer will 
be “music.” Few of are aware 
of the contribution Negroes 
have made to. 3 

education, and 43am 
through edu- 4 
cation, to the @ 
— culture. # 

ne gots a fair- % 

ly good idea of @ 
this contribu- 3 
tion from read- 
ing the lite of 
the late Dr. 
Mary McLeod 
Bethune. Much 
too few knew — 
Dr. Bethune, while she lived, 
beyond what could be gleaned 
from fleeting newspaper reports, 
or from her weekly column in 
the Negro press. And from 
these it was not always possible 
to realize that there had lived 
ameng us a truly remarkable 
person. — 

Just 12 years before she was 
born in 1876 her parents had 
- been slaves. Her father had to 
purchase her mother (with the 

ission of his master) in or- 
er to begin the McLeod fam- 
ily inte which she was born. 


But she- was free; born free; 
and she placed a value upon her 
_ freedom—the limited freedom 

she enjoyed and the promised 
full sat a to come. She be- 
gan life in Sumter 
Seuth Carolina, adjacent to 
Clarenden County, where the 
present cases against segregated 
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MRS. BETHUNE 


schools originated. There was no 
school for her back in the 1880's 
until the Presbyterians opened 
one and made it possible for her 
to leave the cotton fields and 
learn to read. Her successful 
fight for an education against 
all the odds, is answer enough 
to the racist politicians today 
who would insult her memory 
with claims that Negroes are 
not the scholastic equals of 
whites. And she wrote on her 
75th birthday: 

“IT rejoice that in my own way 
I have been able to demonstrate 
that there is a place in Ged’s 
sun for the youth ‘farthest down’ 
who has vision, the determina- 
tion, and the courage to reach 
it.” 


BEGINNING to teach in 
Georgia in 1895, Mrs. Bethune, 
by 1904, had her own school— 
The Daytona Educational and 
Industrial Training School for 
Girls. The student body consist- 
ed of five little girls from eight 
to twelve years of age and her 
own soon, Albert (she had mar- 
ried Albertus Bethune in Geor- 

ia). 

ion Bethune combined sell- 
ing pies with public solicitation 
of funds to: keep her school 
going, And in time the institu- 
tion expanded. She contracted 
for land where there was no 
money to fulfill the contract; 
there were times when her girls 
were down to their last meal. 
But Mrs. Bethune fought, work- 
ed and begged for her school 
and her girls. And it paid off. 

She described some of her ac- 
tivity in a quotation in her biog- 
raphy written by Catherine 
Owens Peare: 

“I had learned already that 


one of my mest important jobs 


say, ‘Thank you for your time.’ 
No matter how deep my hurt, 


I 7 smiled.” 
4 . 


HER STUDENTS and teach- 


ers knew what it was to farm, | 
5 onl alow ow and pigs. 


- (Continued on Page: 11)°<’- a 
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curity Act of 1950? 


Otherwise known as the Me- 
Carran Act, this is the police state 
measure passed by Congress, over 
President Truman's veto, in Sep- 
tember 1950. It set up the Sub-' 
versive Activities Control Board 
and gave it the power to determ- 
ine whether any organization 
named by the Justice Department | 
is a “Communist Action” or a’ 
“Communist Front” organization. | 


2. What penalties attach to 


the SACB? 


. tthose trade unions whose militan- 


itheir members: has. aroused the ire 


an organization so defined by 

An organization held to be a 
Communist Action organization is) 
ordered to register with the Jus- 
tice Department, giving names of| 
iis members, sources of funds, 
etc. If the leaders do not register, 
member and who does not per- 
sonally register is subject to fine 


five years. An organization held! 
to be a Communist Front organ- 
ization is required to register the 
names of its officers a sources 
of funds, and failure of the offi- 
cers to file such information is 
subject to. similar penalties. Ob-' 
viously the requirement to regis-' 
ter is tor the purpose of harassing 
such eeganizations out of exist- 
ence. 


3. What is the Communist! 
Control Act? 


This is the measure sponsored, 
by Attorney’ General Brownell 
and Sen. John M. Butler (R-Md) 
to authorize the SACB to de- 
termine whether trade wnions are, 
“Communist controlled” and to 
subject them to exterme penal- 
ties, including forcible dissolu-; 
tion, where the finding is in the 
affirmative. The bill was adopted 
as an amendment to the Internal. 
Security Act in August, 1954. On! 


' 
; 


' 
’ 


‘\Ithe initiative of Sen. . Hubert 


Humphrey (D-Minn) a new sec-| 
tion was added outlawing the 
Communist Party and declaring. 
that members of. the party are 
subject to all the pile «a con-| 
tained in the original McCarran! 
Act. The effect of the Communist, 
Control Act, therefore, is to 
breaden the scope of the McCar- ) 
ran Act to include specifically 


‘cy in fighting for the interests of 


er suspicion of Attorney General 
Brownell, and moreover, to make 


the..McCarran Act. : e! 
nitely a bill. of atisinder” than 


every member who contines as a . 


and imprisonment of $10,000 and! Butler laws? 


Fi 
NEXON 


4. What is the extent of op- munist movement. In its findings 


position to the McCarran and °" . the Communist Party, the 
SACB ruled that: the CP was a 


foreign agent because of the sim- 
The McCarran Act is essen-'jlarity of its views with those of 


tially the old Mundt-Nixon bill) the Soviet Union on such matters 


originally sponsored by those well’ as recognition of the USSR (in 
known enemies of labor in 1947- 1933). the I seague of Nations, op- 
48, and all labor opposed it then.’ position to Hitler, the Korean 
Again in 1950 when it was spon-' war, world peace, atomic weap- 
sored by the late Sen. Pat McCar-' ons. ete. 

ran of Nevada, it was fought by; On the same sort of “narallel- 
the AFL, CIO, Railroad Unions,'jigm” of views, the SACB is in- 
the NAACP and _ varieus liberals structed by the law to find that 
and Ohurch groups. It was criti-‘ other organizations are dominat- 
cized as “unwise and of doubtful) ed by the Communist Party and 
constitutionality” by the then at-'are ‘therefore Communist front 
torney general, Tom Clark, an organizations. 

when the McCarran bill was be-| It is ordered to find that a 
fore the Senate, Attorney Gen-)trade union is “Communist con- 
eral J. Howard McGrath wrote 4 trolled” if it finds that its views 
memorandum attacking it. Mc- and policies parallel those alleg- 
Grath’s analysis of the bill was! edjy held bv the Communist Par- 
the ‘basis of Truman’ veto mes- ty, 


sage in which the President as- ' : 
sailed the measure as “putting the 5. What is the status of the 


government in the thought-con-- SACB findings on the Com- 


trol business.” imunist Party? 

The Butler Communist Control) The SACB conducted hearings 
Law was opposed by both the/for 14 months, on the basis of 
AFL and CIO, by the ADA and charges (known as a “petition’) 
the American Civil Liberties Un- filed by the Justice Department, 
ion. concluding them on July J, 1953. 

= On what basis is the 0» April 20, 1953 the SACB is- 


: . -. |sued its findings: that the Com- 
SACB authorized to make tS) nunist Party is a foreign agent 


findings? — and must register under the terms 
The SACB is required by law of the McCarran law branding it- 

to find that an organization is a'self as a “criminal conspiracy 

Communist Action organization—|controlled by a foreign govern- 

that is, an organization “substan-| ment. 

tially directed, dominated or con-| The Communist Party imme- 

trolled by the foreign government diately appealed this finding to 

or organization control-|the Circuit Court of. Appeals 

ling the — Communist meve- 6 upheld the a ae 

ment” — if its views, and, policies; by .a _two-to-one ecision. 

“do not deviate & "4 views) Communist Party then 

and policies of the world Com- (Continued on Page 14 
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TV Views 


tebbmsudpadanadacenaadenenecagae DY BEN LEVINE 
The Merry Wives of Video 


TO WEAN the family from a 
servile reliance on the TV set, 
my wife and I decided to hold 
living-room readings. My wife's 
choice was Sholom Aleichem, 
with which she was quite suc- 
cessful. I embarked on “Paradise 
Lost,” and was soon traveling 
alone. 

Yet the domestic situation in 
the Garden of Eden, which is 
the heart of John Milton's epic, 
can give as much entertainment 
and be as instructive as the best 
domestic comedy sketches of TV. 

The comedy tangle in “I Love 
Lucy” often arises from Lucille 
Ball's yearning for an indepen- 
dent income. The troubles in the 
Garden of Eden have their origin, 
according to the ninth book of 
“Paradise Lost,” in the desire 
of Eve, as she is working at 
gardening alongside of Adam, to 
strike off at a job by herself. And 
just as Adam reads Eve stuffy 
lectures about the world’s pit- 
falls, so does Lucy's husband 
comment wisely and soberly on 
his wife’s escapades. 

Milton’s annouriced aim in 
€‘Paradise Lost” was “to justify 
the ways of God to man.” What 
interests me, and I should imag- 
ine what interests most people 
today, is how he tries to justify 
the ways of Adam to Eve, for in 
doing this Milton unconsciously 
pictures the relations of English 
men and women in the days of 
the Great Rebellion of the 17th 
Century. 

While the sketches of the 
merry couples on TV have a 
simpler aim, which is to provide 
laughter, yet underneath the 
“painted grin”-and the contrived 
plot may gleam bits of the real 
world of today and of the real 
relations between Jhusband and 
wile. 


AUDREY MEADOWS 3s as 
Alice, the Brooklyn bus driver’s 
wife, is weary with housework, 
and nags her husband Ralph 
(Jackie Gleason) about his pay. 
She wont be put off with Ralph’s 
dream of easy riches in the fu- 
ture, for she is the practical, 
common sense part of the family. 


Gracie Allen, at the upper end 
of the economic scale, has noth- 
ing to do but chirp pleasant non- 
sense as she swings from perch 
to perch in her gilded cage. 
George Burns, her husband, is 


JOHN MILTON 


the Spirit of Common Sense in 
this family. In the solemn close- 
ups that follow the comic scenes 
George delivers masculine epi- 
grams with each flick of the 
ashes off his cigar. In the tech- 


‘nical jargon of comedy he is the 


“feeder.” It is painfully evident 
(Continued on Page 10) 


Current Films 


i iadenn DY ANAUE PEEL cnonconsoccuce 
Hollywood Often Stutters 


A WHIMSICAL editorial in 
the St. Louis Post Dispatch in 
praise of ‘Marty, a fine movie 
about how a _ plain-looking boy 
meets a plain-looking girl, 
cautions against a_ trend of 
“Marty tvpe films. 

“Hollywood has grown to 
where it is by making people 
beautifuler and beautifuler. It 
has also grown to where it is 
by playing out the suit when 
ever there seems to be a trend. 
(CF. Lassie, Son of Lassie, 
Grandson of Lassie, Great- 
Grandson of Lassie, Tarzan, etc. 
etc.) If plain looking people are 
now boxoffice dynamite, there 
must be movie moguls who at 
this very moment are licking 
their chops over the’ possibili- 
ties of doing a “Marty's Son,’ 
about a_ plainer-leoking and 
therefore more popular and pro- 
fitable fellow. We can only hope 
noi.” 

The St. Louis paper has good 
reason to be concerned. One of 
Hollywood's . less, admirable 
traits is making pallid copies of 
What has gone before. 

I recall the story told about 
Alfred Hitchcock, the movie di- 
rector, who admiited to a top 
executive that he didn't see 
many movies. “Then where do 
you get your ideas?’, the ex- 
ecutive asked in all seriousness. 

7 

HOLLYWOOD movies 


through the years have become 
synonymous. with Cliche and 
Pat Plot. From such misconcep- 
tions about. movie-niaking flow 
such ‘original’ boy meets girl 
movie love scenes as this: 
Scene: A giant waterfall at 
night under a full moon. Lots of 
grass in the foreground. 
Beautiful Cirl in tight sweat- 
er takes ‘deep ‘breath — looks 


around at the other miracles of 
nature and exclaims: 

“Oh Joshua isn’t it beautiful.” 
(not plain looking but magnifi- 
cently handsome). 

Joshua takes a look at her 
heaving sweater and answers 
significantly: “Sure is!” 

I venture to say this particu- 
Jar sterotype is used by every 
studio at least 100 times a year, 
along with such original dia- 
logue as: 

“Listen, darling, they're play- 
ing our song...’ 

“Moss roses, oh darling, you 
remembered. . .” 

“White orchids with those 
same -vellow throats with just 
a touch of burnt amber, oh 
voure such a darling to remem- 
oe aa 

And here’s some more: 

“Why you poor mixed up lit- 
tle thing—you're trembling. 

“I wanted everything to be 
beautiful for us. . .” 

“I love you because you're 
you... 

“With you I’ve known real 
happiness, Paula. . .” 

“Then this is—goodbye. . . 

“Well if that’s the way you 
feel about it.” 

These lines which can_ be 
found in almost, any Hollywo: 
movie script you pick ind 
cate the appalling similarity ot! 
most movie plots. 

* 


SO! If ‘Marty’ which is an un- 
usual love story with no pat plot 
and few cliches, opens up a 
trend of films about ordinary 


% 


Americans, we -hope, with the 


St. Louis Post Dispatch, that 
it will be a trend away from 
slavish imitation of what’s been 
done, and toward serious grap- 
pling with the thousand and 
one, day to day stories about 


real people. 


John Wexley’s Book Uncovers Astonishing Evidence of 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


ie THE two brief years since 
Ethel and Julius Rosenberg 
were executed (June 19, 1953), 
by an administration which 


desperately feared exposure 
of their frameup, reaction has been 
powerless to prevent the continued 
movement for their vindication. 

The electric chair at Sing Sing 
failed to blot out the force of the 
Rosenbergs in our time. The 
triumph of the Rosenbergs lay in 
their choosing death to dishonor, 
and it has not dimmed in these 
two years. Rather, it has shone 
more clearly, as more and more 
people have come to see the Rosen- 
berg struggle as linked with the 
great struggles against other frame- 
ups in other periods marked by 
basic clashes. 

A living symbol of the Rosen- 
bergs, Morton Sobell, remains lock- 
ed in Alcatraz, an uneasy remind- 
er to the fear-ridden administra- 
tion that the movement demand- 
ing a new trial for him constitutes 

a key to the vindication of the 


Rosenbergs. 
* 


IN THE changing political at- 
mosphere of the last two years, 
much has happened to suggest that 
from now on the job of the Com- 
mittee to Secure Justice for Morton 
Sobell in the Rosenberg Case, 
exposing the frameup character of 
the case, will be less of an uphill 
fight. 

Events have followed swiftly on 
that other June 19. when workers 
massed before American embassies 
over the world, and thousands 
picketed the White House, waiting 
with a sense of doom the word 
from a craven Supreme Court, and 
the President's mimeographed re- 
fusal of clemency released half an 
hour later. 

Not all the intervening hopeful 
events seemed at the time related 
to.the Rosenbergs, though in a real 
sense the movement for clemency 
which swept Europe, breaking 
through class lines and national 
boundaries, was a factor in bring- 
ing about peace in Korea and Indo- 
china. 

And here, the increasing number 
of trade unionists, beth officials 
and shop workers, as well as intel- 
lectuals, who defied Sen. McCarthy 
and the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee in this period 
would indicate that the Rosenbergs 
indeed “pushed up the standard 
of courage in America.” (After their 
execution a former fellow prisoner 
of Rosenberg’s so described their 
immediate impact on the American 
scene). 


THESE two have seen 
many developments which throw 
an ever stronger and more search- 
ing spotlight on the shady prac- 
tices of the Department of Justice 
and the FBI. And the Rosenberg- 
Sobell frameup was a creation of 
the FBI from start to finish. 

Now, with the appearance of 
two important books, the latest 
John Wexley’s “The Judgment of 
Julius and Ethel Rosenberg,” an 
astonishing amount of evidence of 
the frameup uncovered in these 
two years becomes visible. 

In both the Wexley book and 
“The Atom Spy Hoax,” by William 
A. Reuben, the investigations and 
studies of the authors themselves 


do much to advance the inevitable 
day when the entire frameup in all 
its sordid, elaborate waar he a 
will be completely known, verified 
and understood by the nation, and 
Sobell will be freed. 


In addition, between the twa 


years 


covers of the massive Wexley book’ 


the reader will find innumerable al- 
lusions. with documentation, to de- 
velopments both small and large 
which show that the United States 
is struggling out of the mire of 
1950, when the informer was a na- 
tional hero or heroine. 


-A drawing of Ethel Rosenberg and her son, Robby, by Sadie 
Van Veen, here published for the first time. | : 


‘Toward the Vindication c 


JULIUS AND ETHEL ROSENBE 


SO FAST have been these ij 
velopments of late that the date 
publication of the Wexley bog 
was pushed back again and agai 
while the author kept adding ma 
terial, and finally footnotes, to re 
ord them. Such events include the 
charges against Elizabeth Bentle 
and the FBI made by Willian 
Henry Taylor of the Internationa 
Monetary Fund, the granting of { 
new trial to two Smith Act defe 
dants on the basis of Harvey Matu 
sow's testimony that as an FBI in 
former he lied on the witness stan¢ 
against them. 

The Wexley book, publishe¢ 
June 16, is a comprehensive, pop 
larly written book by the play 
wright and _ screenwriter whos 
plays include “They Shall Not Die, 
on the Scottsboro case, and “T 
Last Mile.” Including its pages o 
photostats, of documents, many 0} 
the Sobell case appearing for tl 
first time, and a useful index, t 
book numbers 672 pages—ng 
counting a chronology of even 
and synopsis of the governments 
case. 

The book is considered such 
valuable weapon in spreading t 
truth about the Rosenberg-Sobe 
case that the Rosenberg-Sobe 
committee has set itself a goal o 
distributing 10,000 copies. | 

* 


THE BOOK is the result of 
three-vear painstaking study of t 
Rosenberg case in which, the ay 
thor explains, he has at all timed 
“used documentation and reliabl 
sources.” The analysis involved t 
study of many thousands of page 
of court records and appeals. 

It is obvious that the autha 
studied the trial’ records of rela 
ed cases as well, that he intervigy 
ed many persons, and made use ¢ 
various other studies of the cas 
such as the brilliant legal analyseg 
of the Rosenberg and Sobell case 
by D. N. Pritt,.and by Stepher 
Love, Chicago lawyer, 

Primarily the work is an analys 
of the inner contradictions in the 
government's case, its implausible 
elements and the obvious fake 
which Wexley convincingly sho 
all its key pieces of evidence to be 
It is apparently aimed and righth 
so at an audience not yet convince¢ 
of the innocence of the Rosenberg 
and Sobell. 


~ 


: 
J 
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THERE is no question that 
vast number of liberals in this coun 
try are uneasy about the Rosenber 
execution, and many are bese 
with a feeling of guilt because the 
did nothing to prevent it | 


Frame-uap i 


ia! sd 


Rosenbergs 


MORTON SOBELL 


a 


These are the persons who resist 
the central truth of the Rosenberg 
case—that reaction had to produce 
a Rosenberg case, and that if it 
hadn’t been the Rosenbergs it 
would have been someone else, 
preferably Jews like the Rosenbergs 
were. 

_ Undoubtedly the detective story 
approach of the Wexley book will 
find a' wide audience, and not only 
among the non-left. For that mat- 


ter, there are many progressives 
who understand fully the po- 
litical reasons for the spy hoax and 
the frameup—reaction’s device to 
identify espionage with the left and 
isolate those speaking out against 
war—who are not armed with inti- 
mate knowledge of the legal case. 

How many persons: read_ the 
transcript .of the trialP The copies 
originally priced at $10 were sent 
to lawyers or public figures the 
committee wanted to reach with 
the facts. 

Moreover, the reading of it was 
a devastating experience. Even for 
those who were picketing and 
wrapped up in the struggle, it was 
a nerve-shattering process to read 
through the cold print and_not be 
able to retort to the snide remarks 
of Judge Irving Kaufman, not to be 
able to shout “Liar!” at Elizabeth 
Bentley and Harry Gold and the 
Greenglasses. 


HERE in the Wexley book the 
reader gets all the information and 
more that the record affords, and 
he is buttressed against frustration, 
for Wexley takes care of Kaufman 
Bentley, Gold and Greenglass, and 


~~ 


Books on the Rosenberg Case 


om 


Publications available on the Rosenberg-Sobell case are: 
“The Judgment of Julius and Ethel Rosenberg,” by John Wex- 


ley, Cameron & Kahn, $6. 


“The Atom Spy Hoax,” by William Reuben, Action Books, 
$3.75. A study of a number of cases including the Rosenberg- 


Sobell case. 


“The Rosenberg Story,” by Virginia Gardner, Masses & Main- 


stream, Inc., '$1.00; cloth, $2. 


“The Testament of Ethel and Julius Rosenberg,” Cameron & 


Kahn, $1.50. The letters of the Rosenbergs. 
“I Call to You Across the Continent,’ poems by Edith Segal, 


People’s Artists, 25 cents. 


Transcript of the Rosenberg-Sobell Trial Record, $6, available 
at office of National Committee to Secure Justice for Morton Sobell 
in the Rosenberg Case, 1050 Sixth Ave. 

Speech of Dr. Harold Urey, 10 cents, at committee office. 

The Sobell Fact Sheet, 10 cents, at committee office. 

“The Case of Morton Sobell,’ by D. N. Pritt, 10 cents, at com- 


mittee office. 
X 


ee 


Roy Cohn, most satisfactorily. Thus 
it becomes a fortifying experience. 

And whereas the detective story 
aproach would tend to make the 
stoolpigeon and informers and in- 
quisitors the central characters and 
to dwarf the Rosenbergs them- 
selves, Wexley anticipated this. In- 
deed he expressed horror at what 
he terms the “dehumanization” of 
the Rosenbergs studiedly carried 
out by the commercial press in its 
coverage. : 

' * 

Instead, he provided the reader 
with considerable material, not all 
of it new, on their background and 
early struggles, which helps ex- 
plain how this simple East Side 
couple, pitted against forces as 
cruel and implacable as any in a 
Greek tragedy, could triumph over 
them. 

That reaction retained the power 
to pull the switch, and did so, does 
not mean that the Eisenhower- 
Brownell crew won the battle. The 
very publication of these two books, 
and the promise they afford that 
other books such as the study by 
Prof. Malcolm Sharp will be forth- 
coming, is but one. indication that 
reaction lost this battle, and the 
possibilities for a united front strug- 
gle for vindication are opening up. 


SRE RY No, 
BS ce ee 


The two books complement each 
other and should be companion 
pieces on every progressive’s book- 
shelf. Reuben, author of “The Atom 
Spy Hoax,” now going into its sec- 
ond edition, is the newspaperman 
who pioneered in publicizing the 
miscarriage of justice in the Rosen- 
berg-Sobell trial when he was on 
the staff of the Nationa! Guardian. 

The Rosenberg case is only one 
of a series he deals with, and is 
not given the full-bodied and con- 
vincing treatment Wexley gives it. 
Most valuable, however, is Reub- 
en's expose of the Canadian “atom 
spy cases, which the Wexlev book 
lacks, and his fascinating and _ hor- 
rendous account of the case of Al- 
fred Dean Slack, “the most unpub- 
licized, yet enlightening case of all 
the so-called atom bomb spies.” 

Both books show how much light 
is shed on the Rosenberg frameup 
by the various corollary cases, the 
Slack case, that o& Abe Brethman, 
William Perl and others. 

As a result we have in the Wex- 
lev book a remarkable delineation, 
based entirely on the records, of 
how the FBI reached out and grab- 
bed an assortment of victims, and 
then began the work of softening 
them up to say what was expected 
of them to say. 


The courageous attorney for the Rosenbergs, Emanuel Bloch, 
shown with Michael and Robbie, children of Julius and Ethel during 
a visit at Sing Sing prison. Bloch, died in January 1954 
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A Wreath of Laurel for Ben 


FATHER’S DAY, says the 
cynic, is the selfish invention of 
the haberdashery trade promul- 
gated for the purpose of mer- 
chandising shirts and neckties. It 
may be, but we suspect that the 
cynic is either a young man not 
yet a father, or an old man al- 
ready well provided with shirts 
and neckties. Since we fit in 
neither category, we are strong 
supporters of the institution and 
we are moved, we trust, by 
nobler motives than the desire 
for shirts and neckties. 

For. we believe that father- 
child relationships are not 
everywhere all that they should 
be, and we place the onus for 
their unsatisfactory status not on 
the children but on the fathers. 
During 3,000 years of what is 
usually termed civilization only 
a few fathers have learned how 
to conduct themselves with re- 
spect to their children. A major- 
ity by far continue to behave 
like prehistoric patriarchs, achiev- 
ing their ends (if they achieve 
them) by bulldozing the young, 
demanding as their natural right 
respect rather than affection and 
as a result getting neither. 

* 


WE REMEMBER once ask- 
ing a group of 12-vear-olds, 
which included our oldest son, 
what virtue was most to be ad- 
mired in the adult male. “He 
should be kind,” said our son and 
the other kids agreed. And while 
we do not pretend to have al- 
ways fulfilled this ideal ourself, 
we have at least had the good 
sense to see it as the proper 
vardstick for measuring the 
fatherliness -of fathers. We re- 
gard Fathers Day therefore not 
as an occasion to honor all fath- 
ers in the mass, but rather to 
pay tribute to kind fathers, to 
affectionate, modest fathers, to 
devoted, easy-going, humorous, 
tolerant, loving fathers. And who 
knows but that through this mis- 
sionary zeal of ours we may yet 
bring light to dark corners and 
transform some of the other sort 
of fathers into decent, tractable 
fellows worthy of sitting at the 
same board with their children. 

In casting about for a father 
to serve as our text, we at first 
thought of David Platt, our film 
editor, whose kindness is no- 
where in doubt. But since David 
Stapleton Platt, the only child 
of our Dave, is only five weeks 
old today, we concluded that the 
father is not yet sufficiently ex- 
perienced to qualify. And that 
left Ben Levine, whose gracious- 
ness and charm as a writer (see 
his regular TV column) is match- 
ed by the same qualities in his 
relations with his kids. “I never 
punish my children,” says Ben, 
“and they never punish me.” 

* 

BEN HAS two children, a son 
Marty, 14, who often appears in 
his column, and a _ daughter, 

Ella, 18, who is to be married 
on this very June 19th, Father's 
Day..Being a very learned man, 
Ben is highly qualitied for one 
of the functions of a_ kind 
father—to help the kids with 
their homework. An, East Side 
product, son of an immigrant 
presser in the garment industry, 
Ben completed a four-year course 
at City College in three and a 
half years, earning his living by 
delivering newspapers and thea- 
tre tickets at the same time, and 
graduated magna cum laude and 
Phi Beta Kappa. In 1923 he 
married the Judith who also ap- 
pears in his column, at that time 
an actress on the Chautauqua 
theatre circuit. And with all 
that, and children, too, he con- 
trived to take MA. courses: in 
romance, languages at _Colum- 


bia, and. got a degree in law, 


doctor .of jurisprudence, from 
NYU. So, although Ella was her- 
self no slouch in the stibject, 
Ben helped her with her math, 
as well as her Latin, English 
and history. And it was while he 
was helping Marty with his home 
work in music—something to do 
with an instrument called a 
symphonette—that Ben learned 
to read music and to play. “The 
principal at the school terminat- 
ed the classes in the symphon- 
ette, said Ben, “because there 
was too much noise in the corri- 
dors and Marty dropped it, but 
I kept on.” Nowadays it is Ella 
and Judith who together with 
Ben sing and play because Marty 


digs only hilfbilly music. It is 
Ella, too, rather than Marty, 
who likes to listen as Ben reads 
poetry aloud. Marty, preferring 
science, fiction and fact, calls 
that a lot of nonsense. 

* 


BUT ON the other hand, it is 


Marty. rather than Ella who has 


leamed cookery from Ben, which 


reveals, says Ben, that it is he 
rather than Judith who prefers 
this particular fine art. 

Ben’s main job at the paper 
is copy-reader (his column is a 
labor of love done on his own 
time) which requires him to stay 
on each evening later than his 
colleagues. He fixes himself a 
light supper of a scrambled egg 
or a bow] of soup, using the elec- 
tric plate in the mail room. And 
to while away idle. moments he 
gets out his recorder and under 
the tent of light over the copy 
desk pipes sad or merry tunes, 
depending upon his mood. They 
still tell the story hereabouts of 
the “constant reader’ from out 
of town who dropped into the of- 
sfice one night when only Ben 
was about. In the one lighted cor- 
ner* of the dark city room she 
saw a small man, slightly bald, 
with a ruffled gray moustache, 
soberly tootling: away at Henry 
the Eighth’s Quam Pulchra Es. 
The bewildered lady left abrupt- 
ly, never to be seen again in 
these parts. 

* 

BEN IS, as his readers must 
know, a devoted classicist who 
says there were two Homers, 
one of whom “might have been 
a woman.” Though he prefers 
English or even Latin he read 
the first six books of the Iliad 
in Greek. Not that Ben is totally 
immersed .in the glories of the 
ancients. He has also found time 
to skim many shelves of books 
of the 18th and 19%h centuries, 
and even a few volumes publish- 
ed since 1900. 

And if one is inclined to ques- 
tion his modernity, let it be not- 
ed that he is our expert on that 
most modern of all inventions, 
the ‘television. 

But Ben does not insist that 
his children share his prejudices, 
either ancient or modern. And 
for that, if for no other reason, 
he deserves our Father s Day 


_ _ - « 


accolade.—R.F.H. 
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Words that will live... 


During the last month of their 
lives, Nicola Sacco and Barto- 
lomeo Vanzetti, two framed 
working-class leaders of Massa- 
chusetits who died in the electric 
chair on Aug. 22, 1927, wrote 
farewell letters to Dante Sacco, 
the young son of Nicola. We 
here reprint in pert these two 
farewell letters. | : 


SACCO TO HIS SON 
My Dear Son and Companion: 

Since the day I saw you last 
I had always the idea to write 
you this letter, but the length 
of my hunger strike and the 
thought I might not be able to 
explain myself, made me put it 
off this time. 

The other day I ended my 
hunger strike and just as soon as 
I did that I thought of you to 
write to you, but I find that I 
did not have have enough 
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Archie on Ergs and Atoms 


'Yenisei. She ran off. 


(Continued from Page 6) 


other great rivers of European 
Russian—all of them so quiet-Hows- 
the-Don that Wells had some 
ground for his scepticism. For in- 
stance, the Volga has a fall of only 


Kalinin to the Caspian Sea, that is, 
the almost infinitesimal “gradient” 
of 1 in 20,000. 

Yet the Volga with its tributary, 
the Kama, will be delivering 20 
billion k. w. h. by. 1960 and, when 


all its nine great dams are in opera-: 


tion, 50 billions. Ten billions will 
be added without the creation of 
new power stations, when the 
Pechora and Vichegda, now run- 
ning wastefully northward are di- 
verted into the Kama and the 
Caspian, without permissions of 
Mes$rs. Funk and Wagnall and 
other world-mappers. 


460 feet in the 2,000 miles from Journey to the Arctic Ocean.) 


195s 


strength and I cannot finish it 
at one time. However, I want to 
get it down in any way before 
they take us again to the death- 
house, because it is my conrvic- 
tion that just as soon as the 
court refuses a new trial to us 
they will take us there. And be- 
tween friday and Monday, it 
nothing happens, they will tho. 
trocute us right after midnight, 
on Aug. 22. Therefore, here I 
am, right with you with love 
and with open heart as ever I 
was yesterday. 

Remember always, Dante, in 
the play of happiness, don’t you 
use all for yourself only, but 
down yourself just one step, at 
your side and help the weak 
ones that cry for help, help the 
prosecuted and the victim, be- 
cause they are your better 
friends; they are the comrades 
that fight and fall as your father 


Old Man 


Baikal threw mountains after her 
to stop her, but she dedged them 


all, and, after many vicissitudes, | 
joined Yenisei to share his adven-| 
tures on: the two-thousand mile 


* 

ONE COULD say that a new 
era began in 1920, the era of 
planned electrification on a scale 
impossible under capitalism, and | 
also the era of state planning in| 
general, as we now know it. | 


Another era-began last year and | 
celebrates its first birthday June 27. 
—the era of atomic power. | 

You may recall that the post-| 
war Wrong Horse Harries agreed 


SACCO VANZETTI 


and Bartolo fought and fell -yes- 
terday for the conquest of the 
joy of freedom for all and = 
poor workers. In this struggle of 
life you will find more love and 
you will be loved. 


Yes, Dante, they can crucify 
our bodies today as they are 
doing, but they cannot destroy 


our ideas, that will remain for 
the youth of the future to come. 


VANZETTI TO DANTE 
I tell you now that all that 


TV VIEWS 


(Continued from Page 8) 
that he is also the feeder in the 


economic sense. There is never 
any question of who rules this 
middle class roost. 


The husband in “The Life of 
Riley” is a riveter im an aircraft 
plant, and it is he who makes 
the goofy remarks and lays the 
silly plans, while his wife is the 
sober realist. 

The energetic Sid Caesar, as 
Victor, the junior executive, 
sometimes plays smart, oftener 
plays stupid, and always he’s en- 
tertaining, while Nanette, his 
pretty wife, is content with a 


shadowy role. 
* 


BUT IN all cases, workingclass 
or middle class, the wives reach 
a point at which they are dis- 
satisfied with the household pris- 
on in which they are confined. 
The worker's wife faces a prison 


I kn@w of your father, he is not 
a criminal, but one of the brav- 
est men I ever knew. Some day 
you will uaderstand what I am 
about to tell you. That 

father has sacrificed omens oan 
dear and sacred to the human 


heart and soul for his fate in. 


liberty and justice for all. That 
day you will be proud of your 
father, and if you come brave 
enough, you will take his place 
in the struggle between tyranny 
and liberty and you will vin- 
dicate his (our) names and our 
blood. 

Remember and know also, 
Dante, that if your father and I 
would have been cowards and 
hypocrites and rinnegators (rene- 
gades) of our faith, we would 
not have been put to death. They 


would not even have convicted 
a leprous dog; not even execut- 


monotonously narrow. 


American TV wives in the do- 
mestic comdey skits prefer to be 
awake with their men friends 
than asleep with them, and this 
preference is shared by John 
Milton, who wrote in ~ 
Doctrine and Discipline of Di- 
vorce,” “A meet and happy con- 
versation is the chiefest and 
noblest end of marriage.” 


Grave Alice and laughing Lucy 
and all the rest of them are, 
like Sid Caesar's wife, above sus- 
picion. 

* 
YET the problem of the wife’s 


circumscribed life is always pres- 


eit, ready to explode into thund-. 


er and lightning. At such times 
the husband’s smug expressions 
of benevolence and love are 


blown away like chaff, and hus- 


band and wife stand revealed as — 


two separate individuals. Such is 
the climactic scene in Ibsen’s 


ed a deadly poisoned scorpion on 
such acer om that 


Decuments from 
American History, 


as they 
framed us against. They would 
have given a new trial to a ma- 
tricide and habitual felon on the 
evidence we presented for a new 
trial. 

Remember, Dante, remember 
always these things; we are not 
criminals; they convicted us on 
a frame-up; they denied us a 
new trial; and if we will be exe- 
cuted after seven years; four 
months and seventeen days of 
unspeakable tortures and wr 
it is for what I have already to d 
you; because we were for the 
poor and against the exploitation 
and oppression of the man by 
the man. 

Source: The Letters of Sacco 
and Vanzetti, edited by Marion 
Denman Frankfurter and Card- 
a Jackson, pp. 70-71 and 321- 


“Paradise Lost,” when Adam, in 
a morning-after hangover, for- 
gets his long love speeches and 
points the finger at Eve as the 
one who is to blame. Adam 
apologizes in Book 10, but the 
truth is out about their real re- 
lationship. 

Milton buries the Eden do- 
mestic dilemma in four books of 
theology that are called “Para- 
dise Regained,” which lull our 
anxieties more with slumber than 
with logic. Neither can our TV 


writers do any better, for they 
are in no — or they do not 
care, to discuss the social roots 
of the problem. 

The last lines of the ninth 
book of “Paradise Lost” are pro- 


phetic of the long, if not per- 
manent, tenure of the present TV 
demestic comedy sketches: 


“Thus they in mutual accusation 


spent 
“The fruitless hours, but neither 


sentence at hard labor, the mid- self-condemning, 


But that is only a fraction ol 
dle class wife a sentence of soli- 


the story I learned during my day 
among the charts and diagrams 
and scale-models at G.H.G. Elec- 
trificatsii (the Ministry of Electri- 
fication headed by Malenkov).| : 
The Volga, Europe's largest river,’ ~ 
is smaller than the Yenisei, Ob, | 
Lena and Amur in Siberia, and it) , 
seems to me that, come time, the!that although the atomic bemb 
center of gravity of Soviet water was a sure winner, atomic power 
power—and perhaps even of in-|could not possibly be an economic 
dustry in general—will tend to proposition for at least a score of | 
move eastward. years. The first years working of 
Take, for instance, a fifth, andjthe Soviet A-power station—the 
quite shost, Siberian river, the/first in the world—has shown that 


Angara, the natural spillway of|they are still having the same sup- 


the mighty Lake Baik It has'pers, the same dreams and_ the 
‘same luck. 


five easily-damned rapids—picture-} 
quesly named the Drunk, the! Station A-1 (half as big again 
Hangover, the Stumbler, the Long-|as the first Volga hydro-station)} They are more to my taste, for 
Fellow and the Devil—and carries|has run for a year on only about the French ‘primrose path can be 
four times the potential punch|a quarter of a ton of “fuel’)~— = 
(tall multiplied by volume) of| Uranium 235. It can run, if need|peaceful use of atomic power. 
Russias four great European rivers|be on thorium, of which there is} All that is needed now to round 
combined. The first Angara powerjan unlimited supply. Counting! off the story is a chorus of dismal 
station near Irkutsk, begun about/every item that, say, the account prophec ‘ies—the. dismaller the bet- 
a year ago, will produce electricity|ants of G.E.C. ‘would put on the | ter—from the Wrong Horse Harries 
at a fitth of the cost of many power debit side (for accountancy here is to the effect that the dreamers in 
stations in European Russia. ‘or all practical purposes the same the Kremlin and 200 million other 
(There is a lovely old legend,43 in the capitalist world). Station|dreamers in the Soviet Union are 
based on the fact that the mile-|A-1 is already as profitable anjbacking another sure loser, and 
and-a-half-deep Lake Baikal has|¢nterprise as any ordinary thermal) that this ill- starred yearling atomic 
300 rivers flowing into it and only| Power station—more so than sta-|ener gy will “eat his head off and 
one flowing out, the turbulent/tions at long and expensive dis-|never earn his oats.” If he is the 
Angara that twists and _ turns|tances from the coal fields. same kind of loser as his sire,-Elec- | 
through mountain gorges on its! Several o stations, double trification, these dreamers can 
way to the Yenisei. Old Man|the size of A-Fehave been Hlanned| hardly complain; after all, the | 
Baikal, the legend goes, had 300/and will incorporate many valu-jheight of Wellsian impossibility | 
able lessons that have been learned| multiplied oy 16.6 ain't hay, as, 


dutiful sons who stayed at home 
and filled the family coffers, but|at A-l—lessons that the Soviet|Sea Biscuit said when he was of- | 


bed one daughter, Angara, who/Union has made available to any fered a fat wad of notes instead of f 
had a yen for the mighty warrior country that wishes to make his morning feed. | 
secret document proposes: 


Hamburger Seandal and Heever Ey ee 


(Contmued from Page 3) money for any project which the jor sold to private interests, except /f 
bankers for its money. The inten- power trust — to undertake. ‘those facilities which supply power 
tion is that with high interest rates,|—. to the Atomic Energy Commission. |f 
and a Per Ta the REA| THE OBJECTIVE, in respect to 2.—The Army Corps . Engineers; | 
system could rapidly appropri-'electric power, is contained in a tiie on the Cumberland River J TeSeuer’s “ - nae 
ated by the big power monopolies. still-secret 1,800 page report touch-'! would be transferred to TVA andif — asa of “miata lea Ah arth eo 

Hoover commission pro-ling on every power and: resourceincluded in the lease-sale loot. ; organizers of the midwest. Written in her usual beautiful 
that the REA be caked development in the nation. This a) = style, it gives a vast insight into the great political independ- 
new corporation, the Rural has been described as a document ence movements of the past half-century. 7 
Eootrifiation Corp., with direc-'which will serve the public utili- Lowenfels’s sonnets, published a few weeks ago, have been 
tors to be appointed by the Presi-|ties for at least 20 years as the _ acclaimed as ameng the finest poctry turned out hy a con- 
dent. This corporation would be |“bible” of private po one isthe temperary American. Lowenfels is a Philadelphia Smith Act 
deprived of the federal credit fa-|ists in i caniaelin 0 wig tg # defendant. : 
cilities on which REA was found-jpublic projects. The 1,800 pages, Agiee a one Bey soe ton ealliiasen te Seek peer 
cest , < .gevem- ed Boke ad & 7 cepts ! 


vbe compelled, to, go to the bank- . ae . Ure- special ‘blank — 
It has been reported that the ——— 


“Doll's House,” recently given on 
iene el te: he Beall TV, and such is the dramatic. “And of their vain contest ap- 
ly ee ee ee climax of the ninth book of peared no end.” 


to say which is the lesser evil. = 
gc eee we eee eee eee e Eee Reese sees ses eseesesseee 


French comedies offer a lover | , 
as a solution and this provides FREE PREMIUM OFFER! 
With Daily Worker Sub! 


never-ending mirth to French au- 
0 Daily Worker — $12 


diences. John Milton’s Eve, too, 
[] Combination (Worker and Daily Worker) — $3 


| 


—_— —--—+ - 


strays in this manner when she 
encounters the devil disguised as 
a snake. In the French comedy, 
the lover is often a snake dis- 
guised as a devilish fellow. 
Such a solution, however, is 
not the American way, at least 
on the TV screen. The result is 
that American TV plots based 
on the wife's loneliness are more 
varied though not as spicy as 
their European counterparts. 
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[] Daily Worker New Sub 
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[] No 

‘Cheek the book you want FREE, with your sub! 

C1) Steve Nelson’s “The 13th Juror” 

‘al Harvey Matusow’s “False Witness 

[] Walter Lewenfels’ “Sennets to Leve and Liberty” 
[] Meridel LeSueur’s “Crusaders” 

[]-Howard Fast’s “Freedom Read” 

[] Howard Fast’s “Last Frontier” 

[] Virginia Gardner’s “Rosenberg Story” 
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FREE OFFER 


Steve Nelson’s gripping new beek, “The 13th Juror,” will be 
given FREE with every Daily Werker or combination sub- 
scription, at the regular price of $12 for the Daily Worker 
or $13 fer the combimation (Worker and D.W.). This ap- 
plies to these who will be getting a subscription for the first 
time, as well as those who renew their sub NOW. 


Nelson’s book, just published, is one of seven that can be 
chosen to geo along with a sub. The others include Harvey 
Matusow’s “False Wiiness” Meridel LeSeuer’s “Crusaders” ; 
Walter Lowenfels “Sonnets te Liberty”: Howard Fast’s “‘Free- 
dom Read” and “Last Frentier’”® (two of his finest works) ; 


and Virginia Gardner’s “Rosenberg Story.” ~- 
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FIRST AID FOR VACATION AILS 


(First of Two Articles) 


THE GOOD old summertime 
vacation—now on tap for millions 
of workers throughout the coun- 
try—can be something less than 
that if it opens up with a sting- 
ing sunburn, swings into high 
with a painful “charley horse,” 
and ends up in a glorious blaze 
of poison ivy el 

It’s to be hoped that readers 
of this column-haven't yet been 
frightened away or made to 
think that this is a disguised com- 
pany pitch to pass up a vacation 
this year. Rather it is an attempt 
to point up some of the health 
hazards peculiar to summertime 
and to suggest some simple first 
aid techniques to combat these 
hazards. Equally important will 
be an attempt to stress some of 
the cases where first aid is not 
adequate and competent medi- 
cal attention should be sought. 

Now, getting down to cases: 

SUNBURN: The threat of sun- 
burn is particularly great for per- 
sons with blonde complexions. 
Women, during pregnancy, are 
inclined to be most susceptible 
to sunburn. It should also be re- 
membered that you can get sun- 
burned even on a cloudy day, 


particularly if the cloud layer 


is a Jight one. Many patented 
drug preparations, available with- 
out prescription, are effective 
sunburn preventitives and pallia- 
tives. Recently antihistamine 

reparations have been success- 
full used to treat sunburm, and 
medical advice about such reme- 
dies should be sought in unusual- 
ly bad sunburn cases. 

HEAT PROSTRATION, SUN- 
STROKE: Over-exertion in hot 
summer weather may possibly re- 
sult in heat prostration. Attacks 
are usually preceded by dizzi- 


POISON IVY 


ness, nausea, headache. These 
warming signals should be heed- 
ed and a cool place to rest and 
relax should be sought. 

Since the principal cause of 
heat prostration is salt deficiency 
resulting from excessive perspira- 
tion, one of the best ways of 
guarding against attacks is to 
take salt and dextrose tablets 
whenever hot weather exertion 
is unavoidable. Be sure to take 

lenty of water with the tablets 
lat least a full eight-ounce glass 
with each dose) to avoid nausea 
and dizziness which may other- 
wise result. 

Actual heat prostration — is 
marked by fainting or a feelin 
of faintness, pallor, chills a 
excessive sweating. Unless re- 
covery is rapid, a doctor should 
be summoned. For many work- 
ing men and women, the danger 
of heat prostration is not limited 
to vacation, but is far greater on 
the job. Anyone who does heavy 
work should use salt tablets and 
other safeguards against heat 
prostration. 

Sunstroke is likely to be more 
serious than heat prostration. The 
symptoms include dizziness, a 
feeling of weakness, headache 
and nausea. In contrast to heat 
prostration, the skin in sunstroke 
is hot, flushed and dry. A doctor 
should be called immediately. 


HAY FEVER AND ASTHMA: 
Nothing is more miserable than 
a case of hay fever, and until 
recently little could be done for 
the victim unless, of course, he 
could flee the pollen area. Now, 
however, antihistaminics often 
offer substantial relief, and pre- 
vent hay fever from developing 


—--—_- 


MRS. BETHUNE 


(Continued from Page 7) 


the sale of farm products was a 
source of finances for education. 
Over the entrance of her 
school were the words: ENTER 
TO LEARN. And on the re- 
verse side, from the inside: 
DEPART TO SERVE. 

Mrs. Bethune said she want- 
ed: to train the brain of the 
children to think, the hands to 
work and the heart to have 
faith. She combined her deep 
concern for education 
strong religious faith. 

Never once did she fail to 
fight for her dignity. She did 
not allow prejfdiced whites to 
address her as “Auntie,” answer- 
ing always with the question: 
“Which one of my sister's chil- 
dren are you?” And never once 
did she fail to march to the 
polls on election day with every 
Daytona Negro she could mus- 
ter. For this she had to brave 
intimidating. visits from the 
Klan, but she persisted. 

It has been said that her 
school served 100,000 persons 
along the South Atlantic Coast. 
And it is certain that without 
the high school education which 
her school provided for innum- 
erable young Negroes there 
would be fewer Negro college 
graduates today. For Florida 
and other southern states did not 
repare Negro students for col- 
ege entrance, 

Dr. Bethune was 
the heyday of Booker T. Wash- 


with a 


born during» 


ood Ol Summer Time—Yea 


into much more serious asthma. 
Many hay fever victims have 
Yound relief from shots which 
usually have to be started in the 
winter and continued for several 
months to afford partial immun- 
ity. 

POISON IVY: F igor ivy— 
and closely related poison oak 
and poison sumac—is enough to 
ruin the best-planned vacation. 
For the most part, doctors have 
in the past had to be. content to 
let the infection run its course, 
using such preparations as cala- 
mine lotion and gentian violet to 
relieve the itching and dry up 
the pus in rashy areas. Now, 
considerable success in shorten- 
ing the course of severe cases 
has been achieved with antihista- 
minics and with ACTH and corti- 
sone preparations. High hope is 
held for zirconium compounds in 
treatment of the rash. 

However, the best cure for PI 
is still to avoid getting it. Recog- 
nition of the plant, with its glossy 
leaf clusters which turn a fine 
scarlet in summer, is naturally 
the most important step in pre- 
vention. 


ATHLETE'S FOOT: This 
most common fungus infection 
is almost unavoidable if you're 
going to swim or use any public 
acilities during the summer. 
Proper care of the feet, however, 
can keep the infection from be- 
coming serious. Careful drying of 
feet atter swimming or bathing 
and generous use of either tal- 
cum or some special athlete’s 
foot powder is recommended, 
particularly if cracks appear be- 
tween the toes. ) 

(To Be Concluded) 


Negro education. She adopted 
some of his methods, but out- 
lived and went beyond the 
limits he had set for Negroes in 
a segregated society. She be- 
came the First Lady among Ne- 
groes, a supporter of the Roose- 
velt New Deal, an advisor to 
FDR and a’ government official 
and a founder of the Southern 


_ Conference for Human Welfare. 


She fought segregation, helped 
organize the protest against the 
DAR ‘ban on Marian Anderson 
in Constitution Hall; she was a 
participant in the March On 
Washington . Movement.  Ad- 
dressing a protest meeting 
against the DAR, she declared: 


“I just want every ounce of 
Mary McLeod Bethune to stand 
here against any injustice that 
confronts the Negro. ... There 
can be no peace without jus- 
tice.” 

When she fell ill and required 
an operation in 1939, Mrs. 


. Bethune was taken to Johns 


Hopkins Hospital. There was 
some difficulty at first because 
the institution did not- usually 
take Negroes. Mrs. Bethune was 
ae in @ private room and 
efore her operation she insisted 
that Negro doctors be permitted 
to observe the operation. She 
won and since then Negroes 
have been on the hospital staff. 

Her life demonstrated what 
Dr. W.E.B. DuBois once wrote 
about the ends of ‘education: 
“The conservation of the soul 
from sordid aims and petty pas- 
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LETTERS 


The Future of 


Our Children 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Dear Editors: 

Enclosed is my mite for May 
for the paper. 

A very important item that is 
neglected in the progressive 
movement is the future of our 


ee 
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children, under this barrage of | 


red baiting. This is tragic when 
_ you think of the thousands and 


thousands of children growing : 
| up in progressive homes with no 


guidance whatsoever. 


Recently Darkness at Noon (a | 
red-baiting batch of fantastic lies) | 
was televised over a nationwide | 


audience. In many _ schools 
throughout the land teachers 
suggested to the children in their 
classrooms to watch the program. 


I believe with all the press- 
ing issues of the day, this is much 
to important to ignore. I would 
appreciate your comments on the 
subject. Z. M. 


(ED. NOTE—We appreciate 
the reader's concern over a real 
problem, the impact of wide- 
spread uncontested red-baiting 
lies on children and how best to 
counter it realistically, but he 
is overstating when he says this 
is “neglected.” This paper has 
carried articles and discussion 
pieces on the problem. As for 
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Lots of Good Food in June 


By Federated Press 


By JO LYNNE 


HEAVY supplies of all dairy 
products are expected in June 
since milk production reaches its 
peak in late May and early June. 
There will be a variety of dairy 
specials at favorable prices on 
markets everywhere. 

Broilers and_ fryers, citrus 
fruits and. citrus products, small 
prunes, raisins, rice, beef, lard, 
vegetable fats and oils, and ‘fish 
will also be in good supply. 
COTTON FABRICS 

The many new fabrics on the 
market these days can be quite 
bewildering to the homemaker, 
both in shopping for ready-made 
clothing and in purchasing yard 
goods for home sewing. Avail- 
able now are resin-finished cot- 
tons which are satisfactory in 
most of the important ways, ac- 
cording to recent experiments. 

The cotton percales, a ging- 
ham and a nubby fabric—wit 
and without resin-finish for 
crease-resistance—were laundered 
20 times and checked at intervals 
for shrinkage, crease-resistance, 
flatness of seams, and fraying 
of edges. The experiment ‘eiow- 
ed that the resin-finished fabrics 
were as easy to care-for as the 
fabrics without the finish. 

Their advantages were improv- 
ed crease-resistance and _less 
shrinkage, less fraying of edges, 
and Jess wrinkling from handling 
and laundering. There was a 
gradual loss of resin from laund- 
ering but the resin-finished fab- 
rics generally ironed more 
smoothly and easily than toher 
fabrics. The resin-finished fabrics 
had better crease-resistance, both 
before and after making up, than 
others, though the others gener- 
ally improved after laundering. 

Some difficulty was experienc- 
ed in pressing seams flat in dress- 
making with tne resin-finished 
fabrics, though this was reduced 
after laundering. 

WASHING ELECTRIC 
BLANKETS 

In washing and storing electric 
blankets consider both the wool 
and the wiring in the blanket, 
experts remind us. Before putting 
these pone and useful items 
away for the summer, read care- 
fully the instructions that came 
with the blankets. 

Most _ instructions advise 
against dry cleaning because the 
chemicals may damage the insu- 
lation of the wires. A_ gentle 
soak-wash is suggested to pro- 
tect_ the wool from ;shrinking 
and matting. Research shows 
that agitation in machine laund- 
ering causes wool blankets to 
shrink in any case, and it is par- 
ticularly inadvisable to agitate an 
electric blanket instead of just 
soaking it and gently washing it. 

Do not put an electric blank- 
et through a wringer, and do not 
twist it during any laundering. 
Electric blankets must not be 
dried in mechanical dryers either. 

Soak the electric blanket 15 
to 20 minutes in warm soapy 
water. Rinse twice in clear water, 
Jetting the blanket soak in the 
rinse water at least five minutes. 
Stretch very gently and hang the 
blanket over parallel clothes 
lines to drip dry. 

Store the clean thoroughly dry 
blanket in a clean container, 
tightly sealed. The blanket box 


is the best container. Wrap in 
heavy paper and seal with tape. 
The blanket should be folded 
carefully and its electric parts 
placed as originally packed. No 
mothproofing should be used 
that will damage the wire insu- 
lating material. 


PAINTING FIBER RUGS 


You can renew your fiber 
porch rug by painting it with 
awning paint. This paint is 
waterproof, wears well and sinks 
into the fiber without giving a 
painted 'gok. It dries with a dull 
surface. 

Before painting a fiber rug, 
place several layers of newspaper 
underneath it. Select a_ stiff 
brush and fill it with paint, then 
wipe if on the inside lid of the 
can. Brush the paint over the 
rug, getting it into all the crevic- 
es, covering about a foot at a 
time. 


— 
THOUSANDS SEEKING 
SURPLUS FOODS 


‘Y 


THE number of persons certi- 


fied for surplus foods in 33 West 
Virginia counties is 253,826, ac- 
cording to Laurence E. Tierney, Jr., 
president of the West Virginia Coal 
Association and president of the 
Flat Top National Bank of Blue- 
field, W. Va. He told a Senate 
subcommittee studying causes of 
unemployment, that many miners 
and railroad-workers are coming to 
his bank to get their homes re- 
financed. 
also trying to refinance automo- 
biles, washing machines and re- 
frigerators \ 
through bank loans. He said “the 
economy of West Virginia's coal - 
communities is near collapse.” _ 
, ae 4 


Numerous families are 


which they bought 
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Communist Party publication 
“Party Voice” has recently run 
excellent down to earth articles 
on this very subject. There are 
no overall pat answers to such 
complicated human problems, 
but intelligent discussion helps. 
We here on The Worker welcome 


"eaders”! ideas), foe S| 
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WRAPAROUND 


A versatile skirt to sew in a 
few hours from a minimum of 
fabric. Pattern No. 8119 comes — 
in waist sizes 24, 25, 26, 28, 30, 
32. Send 35 cents in coin, your 
name, address, pattern number 
and size to Federated Press, 1150 
Avenue of the Americas, New 
York 36, N. Y. The latest issue 
of our pattern magazine contains 
dozens more smart, easy to sew 
styles for all ages. Send 25 cents 
in coin for your copy of the 
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WRONG KIND OF ALERT 


(Centinued from Page 1) 
city, what then? Atomic scien- 
tist Ralph E. Lapp says a man 
leaving a shelter would be ex- 
posed “te a maximum of almost, 
three lethal doses of radiation 
in the first month.” 

They know, by now, as the 
= issue of the periodical pub- 
ished by the atomic scientists 
tells them, that nuclear weapons 
will produce as many genetic 
casualties as it will direct casual- 
ties, this possibly “deforming” 
the entire human race. 

They have read, by now, that 
people will not stop dying after 
a nuclear war. “When the peace 
treaty is signed, our descendants 
would not have to look in the 
history books to recall the war; 
it would be indelibly and pain- 
fully engraved on their genetic 
structure.” And the monsters 


that once were men would prob- 
ably have neither the wit nor 
the inclination to discuss history 
as they scrounged through the 
ruins to find an edible weed. 

. 


IT SEEMS to me that the 
members of Local 6, of the 
West Coast Longshore Union, 
have much to teach our Gov- 
ernment, our people. They are 
circulating a petition to present 
to the United Nations Assembly 
that opens June 20 in San Fran- 
cisco. The world, they quote 
Bertrand Russell, has reached a 
point of no-return. “The ILWU,” 
they. sav, “is not interested in 
testing any theories to find out 
who can and who cannot sur- 


_ Vive an H-bomb war.” 


The only way we can Carry 
out our responsibility to our peo- 
ple and our country “is by do- 
ing everything possible to pre- 
vent the outbreak of war.” 

I say, yes, let us have an 
Operation Alert—an Alert for 
Peace. Let the church bells ring 
summoning us to-mobilize on 
the streets for peace. 

The Operation Alert of last 
Wednesday is archaic under the 
circumstances of today, all the 
more incredible as the ambas- 
sadors of the nations arrive—in 
its midst—to head for San Fran- 
cisco where they will celebrate 
the tenth year of the United 
Nations dedicated to end war. 

It would be infinitely more 
realistic if our authorities de- 
creed a day of mobilization for 
paace to greet them. Instead of 
driving our people underground 
we should be encouraged to 
storm these spokesmen of fellow 
nations with garlands of flowers. 
Why should we not learn from 
the folk of Indonesia who em- 
braced the delegates to Band- 
ung, from the folk of the So- 
viet Union who crowded the 
streets welcoming Prime Min- 
ister Nehru, the children smoth- 
ering him in roses as the photo- 
graphs in the New York Times 
revealed several days ago. 

I daresay the;word “apathy” 
would disappear from the news- 
papers if such were our Opera- 
ticn Alert. Instead of huddling 
in the shadows there would be 
dancing in the streets. 


Paper Waves Secession Flag 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ing Dixiecrats prefer dismem- 
berment of the Union to lawful 
restrictions on the public prac- 
tice of Avhite supremacy. But it 
was not against this seed of 
danger to the national security 
that the President addressed his 
remarks at his press conference; 
instead he attacked those who 
seek to spread respect for the 
Constitution as the basic law of 
the entire -country—with no lo- 
cal option. | 

The President went so far as 
to impugn the patriotism of 
those who weuld press for a civil 
rights proviso in his Universal 
Military Training Bill and chid- 
ed them to put such matters up 
to Cengress as a separate meas- 
ure. But how patriotic are those 
whe would rob the nation’s chil- 
dren of an education rather than 
obey the Constitution and the 
U. S. Supreme Court? The Pres- 
ident didn’t ask, 

He cant plead ignorance be- 
cause he had before him the tes- 
timony of Clarence Mitchell, 
legislative representative of the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, 
made during hearing on the 
school aid bill. 

* 

“IT WOULD BE unconscion- 
able,” Mitchell told the House 
Laber Committee on May 20, 
“it meney appropriated under 
this bill and raised by Federal 
taxation were to go for construc- 

_ tion ef schools that would be 
turned over to private groups for 
the sole purpose of getting 
around the Supreme Court’s (de- 
segregation) decision.” 

Mitchell pointed out that New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Illinois and California, 
States in which segregated 
schools are not permitted by law, 
furnish nearly 60 percent of the 
national income. ~ Mitchell said 
he could not see how members 
of the committee “from those 
states could agree to use money 
collected frem their constituents 
to “support racial segregation 
anywhere.” 

Mitchell did what should have 
been done by the President of 
the United States — challenged 
those who opposed the bill a 
cause of the anti-segregation 
amendment to prove they “really 
speak. for the. majority jof, the 
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people in their states.” 

“I have personally talked with 
many school officials of the 
South,” Mitchell told the com- 
mittee, ““who have denounced 
and who strongly oppose the 
plans of Georgia, Seuth Caro- 
lina, Louisiana and Mississippi, 
which would abolish public 
schools,” 


These officials would speak 
up, Mitchell said, it the federal 
government gave them some 
encouragement by standing firm 
for desegregation. 


Eisenhower was not listening 
to Mitchell, who represents 
Negro opinion, preferring rather 
to honor the opinions of the 
Democratic Congressional lead- 
ers who, in turn were supported 
by some labor leaders. The Ex- 
ecutive arm of the government 
thereby became a vacuum be- 
tween the civil rights advocates 
who say integrate under the 
Constitution now, and the Dixie- 
crats, who like the News Leader, 
say: “The South is no more of a 
mind to conciliate on Wednes- 
day than it was on Tuesday... .. 
There are those among us who 
would respond that ‘as soon as 
praticable’ (as the high court 
said) means never at all.” 


Author Demands 
Senate Probe of 
D of J’s Ofttice 


New evidence challenging the 
prosecutions case against Morton 
Sobell and Julius ‘and Ethel Ros- 
enberg has been disclosed by au- 
thor John Wexley at a press con- 
ference held at the Hotel Roose- 


velt by the Committee to Secure 
Justice for Morton Sobell. 


The new evidence, which the 
committee said would be used to- 
gether with other material in legal 
efforts to win a new trial for Sobell, 
is revealed in John Wexley's forth- 
coming book, “The Judgment of 
Julius and Ethel Rosenberg” which 
will be published on 
June 16, by Cameron and Kahn. 


This week marks the second year’ 
since the execution of Julius and 
Ethel Rosenberg. In many cities 
throughout the country, meetings 
are being held to urge a new trial 
for Morton Sodbell. In New York, 
a rieeting will be held in Carnegie 


Wo 


Wi, Thursday, Junex16, at 8 .p.m. 
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By LESTER RODNEY 


DODGER ACES (Natch) STAND 
OUT IN OUR ALLSTAR VOTE 


THE ALL-STAR TEAM voting is on, mates, and as per annual custom we'll throw 
in our vote, in print. To start with, we firmly reject the suggestion that we save time . 
on the National League team and simply name the starting lineup of the Brooklyn 


Dodgers, a ball. club which has 
seen the best pitching staff in 
the game mature behind what 
has been the most destructive 
hitting and best fielding and base 
running team for years, and if 
that doesn't make this the great- 
est team in — but whoa, this is 
an Allstar article, not another 


rhapsody to the Dodgers. ... _ 


On procedure, brother chair- 
man. Fans vote a starting lineup 
for each league, one player for 
each of the regular eight posi- 
tions excluding pitchers. The 
managers, last years pennant 
winning geniuses, name _ the 
pitchers later. They are obligated 
to start the teams voted in by 
the fans and use them for at 
least three innings. The theory 
of thé voting is that you should 
not vote by reputation but by 
performance to date, which 
really makes it not an Allstar 
team of the 1955 season but an 
Allstar team ‘of the first part of 
the 1955 season. 

The game this year takes 
place in Milwaukee on July 12, 
and it’s nice to give the folks 
up there a big show because 
they aren't going to get the big 
1oped for in early 
October even though _ their 
Braves were the pick of most 
scribes (yes, we said MOST). 
The plavers chosen, in spite of 
a few grumpy ones over the 
years, really like to play in the 
game, consider it a treat and an 
honor to be named tops in their 
profession, and now that the 
players have won most of the 
TV and radio receipts for their 
pension plan they are more en- 
thusiastic about it than ever. 
It's a nice event. 

* 


ONE MORE thing before we 
proceed. Voting must be by 
position actually played. Thus 
you can’t have both Duke Snider 
and Willie Mays in the same 
National League starting out- 
field, which you would if you 
could just name three outfield- 
ers, nor for that matter Mickey 
Mantle and Larry Doby in the 
American, same story. Which is 
slightly inhibiting but only fair 
to the performers in each posi- 
tion. If you were picking the 
strongest possible — National 
League team, for instance, you'd 
undoubtedly have Kluszewski of 
the Reds at Ist and then put 
former leftfielder Stan Musial in 
the pasture with Snider and 
Mays. As procedures go how- 
ever, the starting team will have 
neither Musial nor Mays. 


It should also be noted that 
at this stage of the voting, the 


_New York broadcasters start urg- 


ing their listeners to get in there 
and vote, or else the earlier and 
heavier voting midwesterners 
will swamp their favorites. There 
usually are some front running 
midwesterners at that in the 
early gomg who don't belong, 
like at the moment the Cubs’ 
rookie leftfielder Bob Speake in 
left field, which is kind of silly 
since he has been benched for 
a hitting slump which tailed him 
down to the .250 neighborhood. 
But at the finish of the voting, 
there is usually a_ surprisingly 
sound and fair couple of teams 
voted in, with real fanship pre- 
vailing by far over provincial- 
ism. - 

So—let us to it. Well start 
with' the... 

* 
NATIONAL 

FIRST BASE—Here your man 
is clearly the fearsome “Big 
Klu,” who has held up as a top 
slugger in the wreckage of the 
Reds high hopes. Bare arm 
Ted, no gazelle, has become a 
“ag enough fielder too, like 


> 
es he 
-* ’ 
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rons legs ever: gets sound, re- 
member I told you this Yankee 
power slugger will zoom to. the 
top. 


SECOND — Those two annuals, 
Nellie Fox of the Chisox and Beto 
Avila of the Indians, are it again, 
with Nellie having a bit the bet- 
_j|ter of the going so far. 


SHORT—Harvey Kuenn of De- 
troit slips past Carresquel as the 
AL's top, not defensively by any 
means, but with the bat, and im- 
proving fielding. 

THIRD-T'll give it to Jim Fin- 
igan of Kansas City over the 
Yanks’ Andy Carey, on_ batting 
average though the latter is now 
the definitive master of the hot 
have won 4 of the last 5. corner and gives signs of coming 


SECOND BASE — Here voy!#long as a hitter too. Al Rosen 
must go for Red Schoendienst, hasn't had the start this year. 
who cant be faulted for the Cards’) OUTFIELD-In left, Al Smith 
lowly position since he has been | of the Indians, a solid, fully ar- 
hitting consistently and fielding as| rived star, and I'd put Ted Wil- 
usual. He doesn’t nose out the fast] liams on the squad in second place 
coming Gene Baker of the Cubs to make sure the fans get a look 
by TOO inuch, however, and| at him in what is probably the last 
Gene should make his debut on; season for the majors’ lone .400 
the squad. hitter. In center, it’s Mickey Man- 


SHORTSTOP-See, we are not tle of the Yanks on his full time 
a biased New Yorker. We'll give it P!4y over Larry Doby, who is com- 


to the somewhat underrated John-, iS fast but missed a lot of games 


ny Logan of the Braves over our| through injury. In right, the 


own Peewee Reese and Al Dark,| speedy” 20-year-old sweetheart of 
with a‘nod to Ernie Banks of the Detroit, Al Kaline, one bonus baby 


Cubs, a young all-star shortstop of| Who wasn't sent down for experi- 
the future. ence when his two years elapsed 


THIRD — Over his appendec-| St week). We'd fill in the out- 
tomy, Ed Mathews of _ Braves! wor ay yee: oa nage of the 
has started to thunder out the hits| the Red wn ee of 
in time to reclaim our vote from; _. eer 
a mixed up field with no thet ee a ae ee of 
stickouts at the moment, though m the league too. 


that Robinson is starti Jiml. And our four pitchers would be 
iat Robinson is starting to climb |\Wvnn of Cleveland, Turley, and 


OUTF TELD — In left field, its Ford of New York and Donovan 
Brooklyn's Sandy Amoros, whose} of Chicago. 
solid hitting has played no small e 
role in the Dodgers’ early foot A LOOK BACK ‘at last vear’s 


and who is a speedy, always im- 
; ne ' starting lineups show plenty of 
proving fielder, who may be! 


launching a Jong reign in this spot, | Chanbes Coider. Seacial pare (a 
. ey } 04,0 ‘ > , Jic 4 a 
Del Ennis should suit up for the: xy hold fast on the N. L. team 


second spot. Duke Snider, the SU-\from last year’s eight starters, the 


archie byk.o. 


| After a training camp look, 
we pick 38-year-old Archie 
Moore to keep his light heavy 
title this Wednesday night at 
the Polo Crounds by a _ con- 
vincing KO over middle champ 
Bobo Olson. For the ringside 
slants, drama and post fight 
dressing room chats it’s Friday's 
Daily Worker. 
YY 


‘ 


— 


now than generally thought of. 
This leaves off a couple of All- 
star gentlemen named Musial 
and Hodges, and right here you 
can see where the National 1s 
the BIG league and why they 


course, 


perstar of the first half of the sea- 
son, is a shoo-in in center despite 
the presence of loads of talent like 


second half last year), and Richie 
Ashburn of the Phils batting in 
the telephone numbers. Right 
field goes to the Giants’ scientific 
hitting Don Mueller over Carl 
Furillo and Hank Aaron. 


I'll sneak in my idea of four 


the Braves and in addition the 
best bullpen crew by far also be- 
longs to Brooklyn with Roebuck, 
Spooner, Labine and Hughes. 


+ 
AMERICAN 
FIRST BASE—The amazing vet 


pitchers though that’s the mana-) - 
gers chore. They are Don New-' 
combe, Carl Erskine, John Podres| 
of Brooklyn and Robin Roberts of pracy on and take over in the sec- 
the Phils. And I'll tell you some-|ond half, of course. Like Minoso 
thing else. Billy Loes, the fourth of the Chisox, Rosen, Avila and 


of Brooklyn’s Big Four, isn’t too. 


‘fallers by the wayside being Ham- 
iner, Dark, Jablonski and Robinson. 
In the A. L. only Mantle and Ber- 


Willie Mays (who came fast in the}... girvive. The team had Rosen 


‘Avila, Carresqual and Boone. in 
‘the infield, Minoso and Bauer in 
the outfield. 

The four big standouts on the 
NL team are Snider, Campanella, 
Newcomb and Kluszewski, a tip- 


CATCHER—Are you kidding? {off on the Dodgers if any more 


are needed. 

The Dodgers trio will be the 
remises. 
here can 


most exciting on the 
Players not name 


Doby of the Indians, Skowron and 


far behind, along -with Conley of Mer Mays. Then there’s Hodges, 


Furillo and Reese of the Dodgers, 
not to be ruled out. Barring injury 
the two guaranteed “untouchable 
with no possible threat are Campy 
and Berra. 

Oh yes, our prediction. 

National League, a better team 
from a stronger league. 


Mickey Vernon of Washington, 
like old wine; gets it by a nod over, 
the comebacking soph Vic Power 
of Kansas City, but if Bill Skow-' 


What’s that, you disagree on 
half a dozen choices? It would be 
very surprising if you didn’t! And 
it wouldn’t be baseball. 


Kluszewski, Cincinnati 
Schoendienst, St. Louis 
Logan, Milwaukee 
Mathews, Milaukee 
Amoros, Brooklyn 
Snider, B 

Mueller, New York 
Campanella, Brooklyn 


Gehrig, a little better by ia, 


eccert) 
2 ae 


AS THE WORKER SEES IT-NOW 


1B Vernon, Washington 
28 Fox, Chicago 7 
SS Kuenn, Detroit 
3B Finigan, Kansas City 
LF Smith, Cleveland 
CF Mantle, New York 
RF Kaline, Detroit 

C Berra, Ne York 


. Pitchers—Newcombe, Erskine, Podres of Brooklyn, Roberts of 
Phila for the National. Wynn of Cleveland, Turley and Ford of 
New York, Donovan of Chicago for the A. L,. 
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Plot to Wreck Auto Pacts A e Dj cee 
eee ene o. -ad Appeals Judge Dissents in 
Annual Wage. on ee additional gains to the : ' ° 
Sct So<.2e3 New Challenge to Smi 
going to get gomg inte the that at one point involved 40 GM W/ to mit, a . 


room with something good next) plants with 150,000 workers, is 
“waiting game,” said Judge Hastie, 


oe.” the anger of the workers over the 
year e eqotiations to| BY ROB F. HALL 
a tactic “characterized by the 


The well-known McDonald-|failure of the top negotiations to 
FOUR YEARS ago this teaching of revolutionary theory 


. \|free them from some of the 

Reuther rivalry is doubtless an in- a 

fluence in ei ferivany It may well shackles of oe —— five-year month the Supreme Court is- lillie: teatenthiin ‘he eathie is tae 
develop, however, that come June pact—especially the company se- # Ancitation to action is left for 
89 1956 both the UAW and the curity” clause that gives manage- sued its so-called Vinson de- the indefmite future, the First 
USA will have an even start on ment unilateral ~power to set cision in the Dennis case a . Amendment prevents the Govern- 
“CAW" with steel avoiding some —— levels, discipline workers which not only condemned 11 | ment from proscribing their teach- 
of the “gimmicks” that stick out who don't come up to them, and Comunist leaders to prison but en- 7 : ~ ~~ 


like sores in the Ford plan (and a - ommcage aca sage feebled a basic American right by ae wey a urse, during 
it was drawn up exclusively by the bi orig es AS mas iia its undermining of the First Amend- suc: e i I, _ ge Hastie con- 
Ford’s experts). One of the “gim- eth xv ri ment, tinued, ‘lies in the field of educa- 

of the extra raises negotiated for) 4, 44 time, two justices dissent- tion and demonstration, which will 


micks” is that payments on the ; 
the skilled workers in Ford who incre: levoti t 

layoff plan begin next June I. If - led and one of them. Hugo Black ase devotion to our dem- 

— © g J compare their rates to those in oe ocratic institutions and thus frus- 


- nxaapenen ag can negotiate a plan outside job shops. And that FEPC commented: “Public opinion being trate Communist _ preachments 
that ~* off immediately his un- eR alateial ieee Cele what it now is, few will protest the aes ta cites ii Si Geel al * 
ion will have the even start. Slt } nike salut some ri: such a course. 

ath ety another three years. conviction of these Communist pe But the adoption of the First 


DESPITE ALL the “gimmicks” fia titioners. There is hope, however, rage 
McDonald conceded out that the While in the past the top lead- that in calmer times, when present | ese es has committed us to 


UAW ss contract is a door-opener— ership was able to get the workers pressures, passions and fears sub- 


back to work with assurances of side, this or some later court will f 


a very important concession. The} _ ar 
employers certainly think it is im- eriinomcuind oS ' i a restore the First Amendment lib- 
portant and the Wall Street Jour-|) >” ae erties to the high preferred place 


nal, ved surveying opinion, re- feeling spn ing ye ae where they belong in a free so-. P : 

rts that “business wrath” is ris-|\~ ciety.” |too-distant horizon. In any event, 
ie to stop the idea of supplemen- oso k srs — and Ramer y . _ jthere was in this dissent Bi same Party, Judge Hastie has neverthe- 
tal unemployment pay from|°YS'Y %#Y ™ ter re LAST WEEK in Philadelphia,|devotion to preserving the First less demonstrated a desire to re- 
spreading to more fields. Some differences in the GM ithe U. S. Third Circuit Court of/Amendment unimpaired which ry the right of free speech and 
The key to scuttling the plans| Cones sg ger -e resis Dy Appeals continued the destructive} was expressed in Justice Black’s aie i “th ¥ ie ays sn: — 
incorporated in the Ford and GM|* “&**™: ™ cates that this 10Cali process begun by .the Vinson de-|historic dissent four years ago. r a Mh ee 
contracts is the condition that the action pays off in some measure.| cision. This court upheld the Smith} The dissenting opinion was writ- waere City OGRE m2 Bee 

provisions do not: go into effect came “seg eat home werent Ft conviction of Steve Nelson i by Judge babes L. Hastie. ciety. " 
unless _ st: Lekistivs ond ad-i.- - .. cents an four other Communist leaders on|former governor of the Virgin Is- ; : eee 
er ti + Saeeate and | Hour: CM's raises for its 47,000 | charges that they had “conspired” | lands and the only Negro a any wre mAs ore races —— 
unless tax rulings are made, aj Skilled workers says Reuther will|to teach and advocate at some fu-|¢ireuit bench in the United States. i ae the opinion of 
‘start from eight cents and go up-|tyre time the necessity and de-|Judge Hastie held that the Justice judge — = agg seo 
Maris, who joined him in the dis- 


lowing the five-cent an hour for og pod Meme’ 1:9 ¥ ture ¢ lece : 
the fund as deductible for tax pur-|  eocounaatitus “ig “an cents aN! sirability of the forcible overthrow| Department had not, in the Pitts-| ot Parl reg ge eB 
poses to the companies; allowing fod ors Ae the , inequity of our government. (The de- | burgh Smith Act trial, ar ar es” bi Bi. k es Dd a a 
them as part of the cost on gov- und. Genera Motors a owed UP|fendants are William Albertson,|in proving that the defendants, as|J™S os B _ ge ouglas dis- 
emment contracts -and. most. se- to two cents an hour” which for Benpamin L. Carreathers. James| charged, had conspired to “ac- agreec with the Supreme Court 
rious, not counting supplemental ns ago involved, can average’, Dolsen and Irving Weissman.) complish the overthrow of the et aot dome T951 that 2 Smith 
pay as_wages and thus not an ob- about eight eyes. But in the dissent of two of the|Government of the United States//*¢ conviction has encountered any 
stacle to the collection of full| _ Ferd continued the 7.5 percent) seven judges, there was the sug-|by force and violence as speedily dissenting judges at any level. 
unemployment insurance benefits. | ight differentials. GM raised it to! gestion that perhaps the retum of|as circumstances would permit.” It is true that the then Chief 
The Wall Street Journal quotes| 18 percent. Ford pays time and | “calmer times, to which Justice * Justice Fred Vinson pledged that 
ele of Beada. of Crate’ (ham.| half for Saturday only if it's) Black looked forward with hope,,| IF THE COMMUNIST Party, “when there is doubt as to the in- 
Ss G0 eetnedin stake ynem-| We, Sixth day work; GM pays time/might be glimpsed against a not-;as charged, pursued the tactic of a\tent of the defendants, the natuse 
ployment insurance tes state 2nd one half if Saturday falls with- ri ‘ of their activities, or their power 
legislators and like persons he as tae the five-day week. GM allowed to bring about evil, this court will 
that it will: be difficult to clear the | titty percent more ume for union review their convictions with the 
;committeemen under its payroll on scrupulous care demanded by our 
Constitution.” But despite this 


path for the plan; that there is op-' perme ces ae. ck pie 

position to lifting the pay of unem-! BYSYAne’>- GM also matched . | 
pledge, the Supreme Court refused 
to review the convictions of Eliza- 


ployed on the claim they would be!“ ord's full union shop. 
| A significant point in GM's 
beth Gurley Flynn and her eol- 
leagues in the second Foley Square 


discouraged from taking cheap 
jobs and that an effort will be|Statement on the allocation of the 
adjustment of wage 
trial, or of the Baltimore Seven, as 
a result ot which these defendants 


Apparently accepting, as did the 
judge and the jury at Pittsburgh, 
the lies of professional informers 
as to the intention of Steve Nelson, 
his comrades and the Communist 


NELSON 


oo — a 


New York Circulation Standing 


A PENNSYLVANIA building trades worker told us the other 
day how, after a lapse of a.few years, he is again beginning to talk 
up The Worker to a few of the workers on the job. Result? 
He’s gotten one sub—Worker and Daily Worker—from a co-worker 


people against what the W& lrates on a local level” is the sen-| who, it tured out, had been a reader some years ago and was 
| anxious to get it again. And he is selling individual copies of The 


' 


made to mobilize smaller business |!und “for 


2 


r 


38s a5.0 th spikes that first spread in 
in 


anticipates will be a Ford and GM | tence “Local wage negotiations at 


One is the fact that the companies 


tax the’d have to pay 


backed effort. 
7 


IT APPEARS,’ however, that 
GM, with two thirds of its em- 
ployes outside Michigan, won't be 
sorry if “public opinion” kills its 
“GAW.” GM president Harlowe 
Curtice and vice-president Harry 
Anderson continued to express 
their displeasure with the _plain 
even after they agreed to it. The 
plan may prove substantially less 
costly to Ford than to GM. Fifty- 
six percent of Ford’s workers are 
in Michigan where the new jobless 
pay bill provides a maximum of 
$54. That leaves little and often 
nothing to make up for the agreed 
upon 60-65 percent of “take- 
home.” More than two-thirds of} 
GM’s workers are scattered in| 
some 30 states outside Michigan— 
some of them in states that pay 
hardly more than half of Mich- 
igans jobless’ pay level. As this is 
written, Ohio’s Senate killed a 
move to clear the way for the Ford 
plan. Ohio is one of key states to 
make the Ford plan valid. 
Incidentally there are two ele- 
ments in the “eost” aspects of the 
plan that received no attention. 


1eally yield only about half of the 
five-cent hourly they pay into the 
layoff trust fund, if we count the 
on that 
money. The other is that while the 
60-65 percent is figured on the 
basis of “take-home” (after tax de- 
duction) the supplemental money 
the worker collects from the com- 
pany- will be TAXABLE as in- 
come—possibly to the tune of 20 
percent. m 

THE OTHER important devel- 
opment was the growing evidence 
that .“ - action. .in . the: 


To Apply Trust 


GM-and still continuing 


the plant Jevel will determine the 
allocation of the fund.” That’s the 
cut the locals have taken and they 
know the greater the militancy and 
pressure the more “generous” GM 
will be on such matters. The work- 
ers are quite practical. And while 
few will be found-wholl pay the 
layoff plan is adequate, the auto 
workers will not Jet the companies 
off the hook on it. 


CIO Hits Move 


Laws to Unions 


WASHINGTON, D. C.-— The 
denunciation by the Chamber of 
Commerce and the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers of “labor 
monopoly” is a coverup for an at- 


tack on the bargaining power- of 
the trade unions, Arthur J. Gold- 
berg, CIO generfl counsel, told the 
House anti-trust subcommittee last 
week. 


/ 

The Chamber objects to indus- 

trywire or area-wide bargaining, 

and the NAM to bargaining by na- 

tional unions, “because it gives 

greater bargaining power to la- 
bor,”, Goldberg said. 

The use of “anti-trust phraseol- 

” in reference to labor by-the 


Chamber, the NAM and the Amer-| Bre== 


ican Farm Bureau _ Federati 
leaders is intended to “mislead” 
the public, he said. 

He pointed out that proposals 
to apply the anti-trust laws to. the 
unions were previously heard in 


1952. arid 1953, in support of. bills} Breet 


ki to ibit industry-wide. or : 


lective bargaining. 


Worker weekly to three other interested - co-workers. 


He attributes this to the changing atmosphere in the land, 
which is making workers less fearful, and more anxious, to get 
the viewpoint of the Left, and which is making him more bold in 
talking to them. 

It is hard to tell whether there might not have been some 
results if the paper had been talked up even in the heat of the 
McCarthy Era. The significant point of our story, though, is that 
right now it is possible to gain new readers, arid win back old ones, 
in many shops and neighborhoods. 

The way taken by this building trades worker is the most 
important method of breaking out of our present circulation rut. 


Ever since the windup of the circulation campaign at the end 
of April, we seem to have slipped into a slump pattern. With the 
exception of one week, Woker subs have been running about 20 to 
35 a week for the entire state, and Daily Worker subs from 5 to 
10 a week. Bundle circulation of The Worker has remained static. 


The rate of subscriptions, which is almost automatic, is less 
than a third of what is needed each week to reach the year-round 
state goals of 10,000 for The Worker and 2,000 for the Daily 
Worker. These are a minimum needed to maintain a livable cir- 
culation. 

They must be stepped up considerably, not only to reach the 
needed rate but to make up for the Josses of the past seven weeks. 
It can be done if supporters of The Worker who are in a position 
to do so, should follow the lead of the building trades worker cited 
above, and ifthe reader groups and supporting organizations were 
to undertake the job of seeking that this become a widespread 
practice. 

On top of this, we want to repeat the plan projected last week; 
a summer push for 1,200 Daily Worker sulis throughout the coun- 
try, especially among present Worker readers who do not get the 
Daily Worker. We have suggested targets to the various state 
groups, and urge they get to work on this NOW. 


Standings in circulation as of Thursday: 
WORKER 


(Bundle) 
Geal Achieved 
214 
1328 
370 
214 


$| s8329{ 


_ 


were condemned to serve prison 
sentences. 

The dissent of Judges Hastie and 
Maris constitutes an added argu- 
ment for a Supreme Court review 
of the Smith Act conviction in the 
‘Nelson case, and in other Smith Act 
‘cases which may come before it. 


(Continued from Page 4) 


of atomic diplomacy still to come. 

But this tenth anniversary meet- 
‘ing of UN acquires special impor- | 
‘tance because there are signs of 
big power negotiations which can 
insure success of UN activity and 
which can cope with the atomic 
threat. 

China will, of course, have to 
get her legal seat in the UN if the 
organization’ is to return to its 
charter. 


* 

A UNITED NATIONS §$sub- 
commission on disarmament has 
been meeting in London recently. 
The countries represented in_those 
talks were the VU. S., the USSR, 
Britain, France and Canada. Ac- 
cording to the British delegate, Sir 
Anthony Nutting, the Soviet Union 
and the western powers have reach- 
ed agreement on the major ques- 
tions which have separated them 
till now. These involve reduction 
of armaments leading up to a ban 
on A-bombs and H-bombs. 

The anniversary meeting of the 
UN General Assembly also meets 
shortly before the Big Four meet- 
ing at the summit in Geneva. | 

The anniversary meeting open- 
ing Monday can be a real mile- 


% |stone im ending the cold war as it 


4 }réflects public demand for 4 dras-. 


tic cut in arms and abeve all for 


% banning atomic and. hydrogen 


bombs. 
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Our Reporter Recalls Adventure 


(Continued from Page 3) 


by Louis Waldman, Judge Jacob 
Panken and Algernon Lee, Rand 
School sponsors who were ex- 
tremely vocal in supporting the 
anti-Communist crusade of the em- 
ployers. They expressed concem| 
about my presence and suggested 
I remain in the wings while Hey-| 
wood did his broadcast on the| 
stage. | 

Heywood would have none of | 
that. He said I was a guildsman, | 
a brother unionist just off the| 

icket line, and he wanted me at} 
his side when he made the broad- 
cast. After some more discussion, 
an extra chair was placed on the! 
stage and- Heywood and I went! 
out before the radio “mike” to-| 
gether. 

Before introducing Nazimova, 
Broun gave a talk on the issues| 
of the strike. He stated he had 
been accused of Communism and 
said he would no doubt be charged 
with “boring from within” because 
he came through the tunnel with 
me from Newark. 

The official committee on the 
stage didn’t approve of Brounss 
talk. But the audience which filled | 
every seat in the big Mecca Tem-| 
ple laughed and applauded. Broun) 
lauded the work of Communists | 
and other left wingers in the Guild. | 
Then he brought the house down| 
with this remark: “If you belong 
to a union without any reds in 

tor God’s sake go out and re- 
cruit a few.” | 

* | 

THIS EVENING, one of the 
many I spent in the company of| 
the founder of the American News-| 


aiates x xe “tee SS <p 
= - 


Mn P. '. ._ 
We ee a ate ne oe a ee a ee a 
Rice 


SARS oe once: 
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Heywood Bround (third from right carrying sign) picketing the Milwaukee News-Sentinel. 
The Hearst management in 1939. finally recognized the Newspaper Guild as bargaining agent for 


ees 


j 
j 
# 


editorial employes of the paper. 


ith Broun 


= 


ee es Ce”? 


eile * tan | Oe appears now that the Broun 
e 97.\spirit is still very much alive in ership, with apparent minority sup- 
uly 1 national convention in Al-|the Guild. /port, moved to straddle the issue 
add Hanging fire is the recom- The Toronto, Cleveland, San | with a proposal to bar from mem- 
mendation of jast year’s Los An-| Francisco, Chicago and Elizabeth, bership only those who admit mem- 
geles convention to ban member- 'N.J., Guilds have opposed wreck- 
ship to Communsts. 

Such a ban could be accom- 
plished only by scrapping the 
Heywood Broun clause of the|/Times and Time, Inc. A New. 
Guild constitution safeguarding | York membership meeting, al-| 
political rights of members. Even ‘though it lacked a quorum, 


paper Guild, comes to 
the Guild approaches its Jun 


Jagency, or who 
“finally” for such 
the New York leadership, 
ever, proposed defending 


were the major New York units, 
including the World - Telegram, | 


how- 


a |Or tor invoking the Fifth Amend- 


THE NEW YORK Guild’s lead- direction to prepare a constitution- 


bership in the Communist Party be- of the language it was directed to| 


| 7 
ing lan Heywood Broun clause as |fore a court or other government | prepare, 
are convicted official organ of the union. 


membership.'country comment has been fairly | 


Broun’s membership could have. 
been challenged under such a, 


ban. 
During the year there has been 


some serious discussion of the Los 
Angeles convention proposal and 


—_— 


vealed majority sentiment for 
World-Telegram unit 


opposing any change in the Hey- 
Only a small|ecutive Board at its pre-convention 


wood Broun clause. 


resolution , ‘ment, 


International Ex-' 


The Guild’s 


New Hampshire unit is reported quarterly meeting declined to take 


approving the political ban. 
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Dear Editor 


Does He Remember 
7 ) 
Peggy Wood Too: 
Dear Fditor: 
[ was very 
Levine’s column, ~ 
Pegey Woed.” 
Like so much of Ben’s. work, 
it has a fine human content. But 
I was especially pleased because, 
title and all, it expressed ex- 
actly the way I felt when I 
happened to see an “I Remem- 
ber Mama” show a couple ol 
months ago and suddenly re 
alized who was playing the lead. 
Like Ben's, my wife Bessie 
and [ felt Wwe had to tell our boys 
! > , é 
about the young Peggy Wood. 
Now memory can be taulty, but 
what | dwelled on with our kids 
was the time I saw her (1 think) 
withi Paul Robeson in “Othello”. 


That was in London in 19950. 
I was 17 then, and a seaman on 
the S.S.- Minnekada, with four 
working days of laying in at the 
Victoria docks. TE was a long, 
long tram-ride after work into 
the city to see the production 
that jimcrow then prohibited in 
the U.S., but what a memory it 
has left! In many ways I believe 
it was a more vivid production 
than Margaret Webster’s here in 
1945, with sets (again I think) 
by Gordon Craig. 

Robeson was not yet then the 
maturely great actor of the 
Webster production, but he was 
magnificent. Not too far re- 
moved from his football days, 
he appeared. in silk, tights and aj 
fur..cape...with . tremendous. £f3 


fect;.and when that. great voice 


glad to read Ben 
I Remember 


Letters from Readers 


came forth, all of Shakespeare 
was his. 

As for Desdemona, 
perlormance of Peggy Wood 
that stays with me rather than 
any other I have since seen. For 
a boy of 17 (or for a man’s mem- 
ory 25 years later) she seemed 
to express everything womanly 
loyal and wronged in every 
woman. 

The only trouble is that, al- 
though I told my family these 
things quite confidently, mem- 
ory later did a double-take and 
then I couldn't quite be sure it 
was really Peggy Wood on whom 
I had hung all these wonderful 
recollections. | 

I'd like to know. Can ayone 
find out? If it was Peggy Wood 
who plaved with Robeson in 
London in 19380, it would be 
worth an additional note in tri- 
bute to a_ historic production 
as well as a fine performance. 

JOHN NORMAN 
* 


On the Rebuff to 

Soviet Students 
CHICAGO. 
On 
copies of The Worker, I noted 
that in Rodney’s otherwise fine 
article on the cancellation of the 
Soviet student trip here, you 
gave the impression that the So- 
viet student editors refused to 
come only because of the de- 
mand for fingerprinting made by 

the State Department. 
What you didn’t say. was that 


they were also told-they would 


have to sign statements. that: 
1. They'd agree to travel at 


it is that’ 


catching up with back. 


action on last years convention: 


®. AND A. 


(Continued from Page 7) 


to the U.S.. Supreme Court. Two! 
weeks ago, the Supreme Court 
announced its willingness to re- 
view the decision of the lower 
court and to rule on the constitu-: 


| 


' 


in the U. §., 

2. They'd waive rights if the 
U. S. detained them for ‘viola- 
tions while here. 

In short, if those aren’t clear 
threats of some incident-provok- | 
ing intent on the part of cold war 
makers in the State Department, 
Ill eat my subscription blank, 


A REGULAR READER. 
(ED. NOTE — Our Chicago 
reader is correct on the forbid- | 
ding added conditions laid down 
for the “guests.” We should have 
mentioned them), | 


their own risk 
9 


i ae ee 


ler Laws? 


al amendment revising the Broun: 
clause. 

“And it was quite clear that the 
IEB will not recommend adoption | 


” said the Guild Reporter, 
“Cross- 


unanimous that the change as_ 


any |drafted does not solve the Guild’s 
re-|member victimized by an employ-| problem.” 


There is a good deal of the 
Broun spirit alive today. And 
most newspaper men and women 
[ meet around town these days 
pray it will be the guiding spirit 
of the Albany convention. 


tionality of the McCarran~ Act. 


7. What is the status of other 
‘cases before the SACB? 


Without waiting for a final 
court order on the validity of the 
'SACB findings on the Communist’ 
|Party or the constitutionality of 
‘the McCarran Act. Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell on the very day the. 
SACB acted filed a petition with! 
the board naming the Labor 
Youth League, the IWO, CRC), 
and nine other organizations 
“Communists Fronts.” The SACB' 
has held hearings on five of these 
organizations and was scheduled to 
begin hearings on June 13 on the, 
| American Committee for Protec-| 
lion of the Foreign-Born. 


books. 


by 
opposition 


aS the 
Congressmen 
voted for the Butler Bill who now 
admit its passage was a mistake. 


| support 


World of Labor 


(Continued from Page 3). 


the tenth anniversary of the 
United Nations. Ten years ago, 
the UN was founded, another 
world body, the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, was also 
holding a meeting in San Fran- 
cisco with representatives of the 
Soviet Union, CIO, British, La- 
tin American and all world 
unions (except the AFL) parti- 


cipating. 

They then aera a paral- 
lel international. movement of 
labor to help strengthen the UN 
as an instrument of peace. In 
the days that followed a ClO 
delegation (headed by James B. 
.; iia visited the Soviet Union. 
A Soviet trade union delegation 
ag ge — a tour of the 
U. S. under CIO auspices and 
was then welcomed by govern- 
ment leaders everywhere. 

On the basis of this program 
of internationalism and peace, 
the WFTU grew to become a 
force of 80,000,000 in the two 
years that followed. 

Then came the cold-war bi- 
partisan policy and the split it 
brought in the ranks of world 
labor. The little handful of 
sneaky disrupters and_ splitters 
whom the AFL has been shel- 
tering and financing, came out 
of their holes and became the 
leadeys for the state depart- 
ments world labor front. They 
broke away some western sec- 
tions of the WFTU and with 
Lovestone as the engineer (as 
secretary of a committee otf 
Marshall Plan unions organized 
by the State Department) the 
ICFTU was formed. The AFL 
ran the show pretty much with- 
out competition. 


It seems hardly necessary now 
to. ask whether from /labor’s 
standpoint the split was justi- 
fied. Meany’s own main com- 
plaint at the ICFTU was its fail- 
ure to expand beyond its orig- 
inal strength. The original role 
of international labor as a force 
for peace, has been reversed by 
the ICFTU's “American” leader- 
ship to a role of sabre-rattling. 
Now even ICFTU affiliates are 
rebelling! In contrast, the much 
larger WEFTU continues in the 
role projected in its founding 
days as an international working 
class force for peace. What a 
power this international force 
could really be if the [CFTU 
had accepted the WETU’s bid 


lor unity. 


_— — —_-- — — a 


campaign by labor and its friends 
to expunge both laws from the 
campaign 
icould achieve results is indicated 
(1) the widespread 


y 


That such a 
two tacts: 
to the McCarran 
at the time of its passage, and (2) 
statements of a 


and Senators 


— 


number of 
who 


Another effective method is to 


the Communist 


Party's 


8. How can American free-|2Ppe2! to the Supreme Court in 


doms be saved—from destruc- be 
of the Constitution 


tion by the McCarran and But-. 


Most ettective would be 


wr rer < rer © 7 ere 


of Rights and thus, 
its 
a rights of all Americans. 


POOLE LE OE LE CGI OE POOLE Te 0 OE er err Fre rr ee ree ne 


hich 


own rights, fights for 


8 ee ee Qe oe ov a ee 


The nine members of the U. S. Supreme Court are shown in their official photograph. Seated, 


ao to ~~ Associate — a Sores Hugo L. Black, Chief ‘Justice 


ae ett 1} AE Bartow Ten 


ciate. Justices 


er man Min' 


Pee Sear aa 


Earl Warren, and Asso- 
right: Associate Justices 


left to ri 
"(Féderatéed “Picttirés). 


“Harlan. 


it challenges this violation 
and the Bill 
in fighting for 
the 
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— Selected TV, Movie Guide 


{apy June 18 


On the Carousel (2) 9 a.m. 


College Press Conference 
11:30 


Big Top—circus (2) Noon 
(Baseball: Yankees-Chicago (11) 


(7) 


Adventures of Martin’ 


Man of the Year (4) 4 

Racing at Aqueduct (7) 4:15 

Collegiate Track and Field 
Championships (2) 4:45 

News, sports (2) 6 

Play: Dark Stranger wtih Ed- 
mond O’Brien (4) 7. Henry Fonda, 
host 

News, sports (13) 7 

Jackie Gleason Show (2) 8 

National Open Golf Tourna- 
ment Finals (4) 8 

Movie Museum (9) 8:30 


8:45 
Baseball: Dodgers - St. 
(From St. Louis) (9) 8:55 
Imogene Coca (4) 9 


‘History (2) 5:30 


Hall of Fame—Johnny Mize (9) 
9 


Louis 


1:55 


4. Journal of Dorothy Wordsworth 


voted to UN Anniversary (2) 5 


oleon’s Return from Elba 


Sothern (2) 7:30 


Ethel Barrymore, Oscar Levant, 
Others (4) 7:30 


Baseball Ate Chicago (11) 


Youth Wants to Know (4) 2:30 
Camera Three (2) 3 

Let’s Take a Trip (2) 3:30 | 
Now And Then Dr. Baxter (2) 


Zoo Parade (4) 4:30 
American Week Program de- 


Adventure—Museum of Natural! 


Sunday Lucy Show (2) 6 
Meet the Press (4) 6 
You Are There (2) 6:30. Nap- 


You Asked For It (7) 7 
Private Secretary wtih Ann 


Remember 1938—Groucho Marx, 


Toast of the Town (2) 8 
Play: The Day He Got Fired (2) 


Spanish Show (13) 9:30 
Loretta Young Show (4) 10 | 
What's My Line—panel quiz (2) 


RADIO 
Sunday, June 19 
We See Jt—AFL 


As series 


WABC Noon 


Monitor WRCA Noon to mid- 


night 


Foreign Affairs Report WCBS 


12:30 


Ope 


ra: 


Baseball: 


Yankees vs. 


WINS 1:55 


Concertgebouw Orchestra of 


Amsterdam WCBS 2:30 


Baseball: Dodgers vs. St. Louis| 
WMGM 2:25 | 


Giants-Milwaukee WMCA 3:25 
Scoreboard WCBS 5:30 

Our Miss Brooks WCBS 8 

UN Story WOR 9:15 

Elmer Davis, news WABC 10:15 


MOVIES 


The Informer (revival) Baronet 
Marty, Sutton 
Big Family (Soviet), Stanley 


Debussy’ Pelleas and! 
Melisande WOR 1:30 


Chiacgo | 


? 


WEEK IN 


INTEGRATION got under- 
way in a number of new areas, 
n accord with the Supreme 
Court’s newest ruling on ending 
jimcrow schools. Oklahoma an- 
nounced it will open all of its 18 
institutions of higher learning to 
e in September. Williamsburg, 

, became the first city in the 
owe to say it accepted the de- 
eree. Louisville, Ky., announced 
that integration would begin in 
September 1956. In San Antonio, 
Tex., two public colleges lowered 


eolor bars. 
* 


MISSISSIPPI’S five candidates 
for Goveror, all appeared at a 
rally called by the White Citi- 
zens Councils to pledge their 
support toward maintaining jim- 
crow schools in the state. Twen- 
ty-nine other candidates for 
state office appeared on the 


platform. 
* 


CALIFORNIA passed a limit- 
ed FEPC covering hiring of 


Se ee 


NEGRO AFFAIRS 


mtegration Begins 
®° Candidates Vow Bias 


teachers and other school em- 
loyes, barring discrimination 
ves nd of race, color, creed, or 
national origin. It failed to enact 
a full FEPC measure whieh had 
previously been passed by the 
House. The Senate Labor killed 
the bill, with five Republieans 
voting against it; two Dem- 
ocrats for. 
. 


A NINETEEN year old vouth | 
in Montgomery, Ala., has been, 
sentenced to die in the electric 
chair, convicted a second time, 
in a second trial on a rape charge 
made by a white woman. De- 
fense attorneys for Jeremiah 
Reeves centered their attack on 
proving exclusion of Negroes 
from jury duty in Montgomery 
County. The National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of 
Colored People, which has re- 
tained lawyers, will take the 
case to the Supreme Court. 

* 


IN A SIMILAR case in Dela- 


10:30 


Jimmy Durante (4) 9:30 | 
Sunday News (2) ll | 
| 


George Gobel (4) 10 

Damon Runyon Theatre 
10:30 

Ozzie and Harriet 

Movie: Open City 
11:45 


Romeo and Juliet (Italian-Brit-| ~ 
ish) Art & Symphony house 
Bad Day At Black Rock, 68th St. 


| Lavender Hill Mob & Titfield| 
‘Thunderbolt (British) Fifth Ave. 


One Summer of Happiness’ 
(Swedish) World 

Mr. Hulot’s Holiday & Holiday 
for Henrietta (French) 55th St. | 
WMCA 3:25 Creat Adventure (Swedish) Paris. 


... Mr. Hulot’s Hoiiday & A Nous 
Baseball: Dodgers vs. St. Louis, 
— WMGM 8:55 La Liberte (French) Heights Rabin plays Brahms D Major Vio-| 


R E S 0 R T 5 DRAMA oa Concerto. 


| Inherit the Wind, National | Thursday, June 23; Symphonic 
| Phoenix 55, Phoenix Jazz Night. Sauter-Finegan Or- 
Bus Stop, Music Box ‘chestra in Rolf Liebermann’s Con- 
DELIGHTFUL family r resort. private lake, SPEND July _ 4th - week-end at interracial, ; Be i re lien ; die ; ’ 
swimming, boating, fishing, sports,| cooperative Camp Midvale. Three full Plain and Fancy, Winter Gar- certo for Jazz Band and Symphony 
music, counselor service, delicious food.; days of swimming, sports and activities. 
June $35. July 4th weekend-—3 full’ days | Three big nights of entertainment, in- 


den orchestra. . _| Negro could be improved in this 
$21. July and August $40—children $20-| cluding Sonny Terry and Fred Heller-| A Switch in Saturday, June 25; Latin-Ameri- country.’ The list, prepared by 
$25. Pine Lake Lodge, Kenoza Lake, N.Y.| man. Friday night through Monday din- 


can Fiesta ) , P Co 
Call Manya Hamburger, Jeffersonville Reservations: Midvale Camp wary s Greenw ich he —-———— the National Fraternal uncil 
212R, City: BE 2-4754. | N.J. TErhune 5-2160. Ibsen's Ghosts, Play-| of Churches, praised advances 


-_ ~ ~~ =| sacha . made in recent vears. Rev. J.-H. 


| 

| Jernagin, chairman of the group, 
| called for an investigation of re- 
cent terror against Negroes in 
Mississippi; end of bias in hous- 
ing, transportation, employment, 
in the National Guard, and civil 

employment. 


| ware, James E. Wilson, won a 
stay of execution, when a peti- 
tion for commutation of the 
death sentence was filed by his 
lawyer, Louis E. Redding., Wil- 
son was convicted on the basis 
of a forced confession. Many 
white and Negro persons have 
joined a committee to aid his 
| defense. 


MUSIC 


Lewisohn Stadium Concert Sea-} 
son opens Monday, June 20, with 
an All-Beethoven program. Ru- 
dolf Serkin playing E Flat Major 
Piano Concerto. 

Tuesday, June 21. Stadium pre- 
miere of Shostakovich’s 10th Sym-, 
phony | 

Wednesday, June Michael | 


(2)| Movie: Ticket to Paradise (2) 


11:15. Light comedy 
RADIO 
Saturday, June 18 
Baseball: 
'WINS 1:55 
| . Baseball: Giants vs. 


(7) 11 
(Italian) (4) 


Yankees vs. Chicago 


TV 
Sunday, June 19 


~ Charity Bailey Show (4) 10 a.m. 
Wing and Fin Pet Center (7)| 
11:30 


Milwaukee | 
) * 

CLE RGYMEN representing 
church congregations, with a 
membership of approximately 
eigont million, presented to 
President Eisenhower an eight 
point list of areas in which 
they thought the situation of the 


9). 


Time & Anniver- 


Mews 
Royal 


$17. 
Midvale, 


—_— 


ner. 
Corp., 


—_— -— a — _——_—- 


CAMP LAKELAND 


on beautiful Sylvan Lake, 65 miles from N.Y.C. 


TOPS IN FOOD * EXCELLENT ACCOMMODATIONS 

* SPORTS * OUTSTANDING CULTURAL STAFF 

Featuring: Meyer and Luba Eisenberg * Nadyne Brewer 
Teddy Schwartz * Harvey Schreibman * Edith Segal 


Hall _* Television 
Library and place to relax 


SUPERVISED DAY CAMP > 
OPENING FRIDAY, JULY 1 | 


For information on mederate rates and SPECIAL FAMILY PLAN | 
call AL 5-6283 or write to 1 Union Square West, N.Y.C. 3 ] 


— 


Rezister 


Your Child Now! 
CAMP KINDERLAND 


Sylvan Lake 
* 
Girls and Yovs ages: 
8-week scason 
2, 4, 6 and 8 weeks available 
Kes 
program of land = and 
sports, arts and crafts, 
drumatics, ete. 
* 
A children’s camp combining 
progressive Jewish education 
with inter-racial living. 


. 
CAMP KINDERLAND 


New York office: 1 Union Sq. W. 
AL, 5-6283 ® New York 3, N.Y. 


— 


6 to 16 


Swedish 
Danish 
Inspired 


CHAIR 


With 2 reversible innerspring 
cushions. Wide choice of fab- 
rics and*wood finishes. 


YOU SAVE $60 


$39-%5 


Foam rubber 
cushions 


$56.95 


Full 
water 
singing, 


New Recreation 


Usually $99 


_ 
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All Roads Lead to Mid vale 


a ? si? 


| Mrs. Mary Ellen Root of Mil- 

waukee won a trip te London 
and Paris as part of her prize 
as Nation's Best Waitress, top- 
ping 6,000 contestants. 


End British Rail Strike 
| LONDON. — Government andj 


union at ators have setiled the 
Hination’s 17-day-old railway strike. | 


Classified Ads 


FOR RENT 


ATTENTION all Clubs and Organizations. | gm 
Plan vour eoncerts, dinners and affairs: 

at the spacious hall at the Brighton 
Community Center, 3200. Coney Island 
Ave., B’klyn — right near the ocean. 


FOR SALE 


“FATHER’S DAY GIFTS” 
(For the Family Too) 

REG. 

$24.95 


PRICE INCLUDES 
DECORATOR FAS8RICS 


Bedget Terms Free Parking 


169 E. 33d St., N.Y. 16 
(Between Lex. & Srd Avs.) 
MU 5-7892 © MU 5-5199 


Open eves. & Sat.to6. Thurs. to? 


LABOR PRESS PICNIC 
Sunday, June 19 _ 


CAMP MIDVALE — Midvale, N.J. 
Give Bad a DAY TO REMEMBER 


m| ITEM 
. Contour Chair 
m™| Zlectric Shaver 29.50 
Plastic Playing Cards 7.50 
STANDARD BRAND DISTRIBUTORS 
148 4th Ave. (13 & 14 Sts.) GR 3-7819 
One hour free parking or 2 tokens 


SERVICES ee 
(Painting) 


exterior work. é Houses our 
Full schedule halts us from 
Jack | 


MOVING © STORAGE. 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
GR 7-2457 
RELIABLE 


near Srd Ave. 
13 £. th St. 


EFFICIENT 


| ‘ jaw 


—=— -— — 
—_— 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonegraphs 
Vector Laboratories 


MOVING, storage, long distance, experi- |} 217 Third Avenue © GR 3-7686 
enced piano movers. Wendell, JE 6-800. K-w York 3, N.Y. 


moying and pickup service, city, i. . . 
Short "notice, . pian ahead | Sales * Installation ® Service 
‘Sy iL , sins i Li 


WNVEK Lv er | uv PED gil: esuye Ate) 


specialty. 
giving our usual prompt service. 
Rosen, GI 8-7601. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


For information call: AL 4-7954 


Admissien to Gate: $l 


p42 
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the Masters, Mates & Pilots, ‘AFL. 


action, 
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- Layotf Pay Heads Demand in NMU Ti feup 


A TIEUP on 800 Auusionsifeg merchant ships at New York and 17 other At- 


lantic and Gulf Coast po 
Maritime Union. 
of three other maritime unions 
were out. They are the Ma- 
rine Engineers Beneficial Associa- 
tion, and the American Radio As- 
sociation, both of the CIO, and 


and dry cargo 
in the 


which ties up about 60 
percent of all U.S. merchant ship- 


ping. 


tankers 
included 


Both 


ships are 


* 


MAIN ISSUE in the negotia-| 
tions has been the NMU demand | 
for, an employer-financed unem- 


ployment security fund for all sea- 
men. Additional union demands 
cover wage adjustments, pension 
and welfare benefits, vacation plan 
and other issues. 

The old contract expired mid- 
night W ednesday, June 15, with 
negotiations going past the dead- 
line without | progress. Following 
this, Joseph Curran, NMU_ presi- 
dent, sent messages to all local 
unions recommending. the men re- 
fiise to work in keeping with la- 
bor’s traditional “no contract—no 
work” policy. 

‘The Rank and File Pilot, paper 
of the progressives in the NMU, 
has called for a union mobilization | 
to. win maximum gains in the cur- 
rent negotiations. It poimts out 
that in addition to the “good fea- 
tures” in the NMU demands, other 
key demands of seamen should be 
pressed. 


* 


LISTED among these are: 

® Reliet crews, to give men in| 
port a chance to spend time on 
shore. 

® Increases in the manning 
scales, to provide more jobs. 

e A wage increase. of $25 a 
month for all seamen across-the- 
board. 

® Seniority on a ship basis in 
promotions, which would give Ne- 
gro and Puerto Rican workers a 
better chance to move ahead. 

® A month’s vacation for every 
five months work. 

The NMU~ was apparently 
strengthened in its fight for an em- 
ployer-financed “unemployed bene- 
fits plan for seamen by the results! 
of the UAW negotiations with 
Ford and GM. Curran indicated, 
in the current issue of the Pilot, 
that “the UAW plan is similar to 
the plan we proposed to the ship- 
ping companies. 

The principal difference is that 


the NMU plan is not only supple- 
mentary to state unemployment 


rts was called early Thursday morning by the CIO National 


In addition to the 22.000 NMU members, an additional 4,000 members 


1 THE WEEK IN CIVIL LIBERTIES 


®° Deny Claudia Jones Parole 
° 3.000 Hit Immigration Law 


THE NATIONAL Committee 
to Defend Negro .Leadership 
last week denounced the action 
of the U. S. Board of Parole of 
the Justice Department. for its 


action denying a parole to 
Claudia Jones. The committee 


pointed out that with Miss Jones’ 


serious ill health, keeping her in 
the Women’s Federal Reforma- 
tory at Alderson, W. Va., was a 
peril to her life. It called for let- 
cole to the board requesting re- 
consideration of its order. The 
letters should be addressed to 
Scovel Richardson, chairman, 
U. S. Board of Parole, Room 
402, HOLC Bldg., Washington, 


D. C. 
” 


A CALL to junk the McCar- 
ran-Walter immigration act is 
rising throughout the country, 
Edward Corsi, former State De- 
partment specialist on immigra- 
tion, told 3,000 persons at a 
Carnegie Hall rally in New 
York June 9. The meeting was 
sponsored by 80 major civic, 
labor, fraternal and religious or- 
ganizations supporting action 
for fair immigration law. It was 
also addressed by Sen. Herbert 
Lehman (D-N. Y.) and _ Sen. 
Richard Neuberger (D-Ore). 


* 


FEDERAL JUDGE Lawrence 
Walsh last week adjourned until 
June 28 a hearing to set a date 
for New York's third Smith Act 
trial. The defendants, George | 
Blake Charney, Alexander 
Trachtenberg, Marion Bachrach 


ipate in planning his defense. 


THE U.S. COURT of Appeals 
in Washington by a 4-4 decision 
upheld a lower court’s dismissal 
a two key perjury charges 
against Owen Lattimore, far 
eastern expert who has been a 
target of Joe McCarthy ever 
since Louis Budenz first smear- 
ed him. Five other minor counts 
against Lattimore were left un- 
disturbed by the action. The 
two key counts involved his de- 
nial that he had lied when he 
told a Senate committee that he 
had never followed the Commu- 
nist Party line nor promoted the 
Communist Party's interests. 

. 

DR. W.E.B. Du BOIS issued 
a‘ statement declaring that this 
nation can never be a true dem- 
ocracy until Morton Sobell re- 
ceives a fair trial. “Our jails are 
full of innocent men, and _ per- 
sons of whose innocence I have 
not the slightest doubt, like 
Ethel -and Julius Rosenberg, 
have been judicially killed for no 
crime, stated the world re- 
nowned Negro scholar. 


Rosenberg | 
Rite Sunday 


The Committee to Secure Jus- | 
‘tice for 
tribute t 
berg at 
Tawa, Long Island, 
(19, 1:30 p.m. 


Q Julius and Ethel Rosen-| 
Wellwood Cemetery, Pine- 
Sunday, 


viting all who wish to honor the 
memory of the Rosenbergs to join 


about n.y. 


== by michael singer 


behind ouster of baleh 


THE RESIGNATION of 
Richard H. Balch; Demo- 
cratic State chairman, to 
become a member of the 
Public: Service Commission, 
is a compromise solution of a 
better feud between Balch and 
the top echelons of the party. 
This conflict has little to do with 
basic program or principle be- 
cause Balch, Carmine G. De 
Sapio, Tammany leader and na- 
tional committeeman, Gov. Har- 
riman and Mayor Wagner have 
all professed similar viewpoints 
and publicly made the same po- 
litical estimates. 

Behind the anti-Balch move- 
ment which culminated in Gov. 
Harriman’s promise to name the 
chairman as the second Demo- 
crat on the GOP - dominated 
PSC, is what the New York City 
leaders call an “objective” eval- 
uation of Balch’s ability to pro- 
pel Harriman into the presiden- 
tial nomination. They consider 
Balch likable, a good “operator” 
on a district political level and 
with an instinct for saying the 
right things. 

Then comes the crusher. “But 
he’s no heavyweight,” they con- 
clude. They regard Balch as in- 
adequate for the rough-and- 
tumble politicking required in 
the scramble for convention del- 
egates next year and this esti- 
mate appears to have also influ- 


Morton Sobell will pay) 


June! 


The committee said it was in-| 


enced Democratic leaders in 
other states who might be re- 
garded in the Harriman presi- 
dential camp. 

Balch, despite his pro-labor 
and anti - depression policies 
which he repeatedly enunciated 
during his tenure, has virtually 
no support from the CIO, AFL 
or New Deal groups aligned to 
the Democratic Party. Had he 
vigorously sought for a bigger 
policy-making role by labor in 
the party he might have stopped 


‘his ouster. 
* 


.. oF BALCH lives up to his 


< 


Thompson Spends 
Birthday in nami 


pro-consumer and anti-monop- 
oly statements as a member of 
the Public Service Commission, 
his switch may be a boon for 
the people. The PSC, headed by 
Benjamin Feinberg, who author- 
ed the thought - control “Fein- 
berg Law” as majority leader of 
the State Senate, is a GOP-dom- 
inated agency more concerned 
with the profits of the utilities 
and. railroads than_ public 
gouges. Balch can be the first 
public spokesman on the PSC 


in years. 
* 


OBSERVERS at the Gover- 
nor’s public hearing in Albany 
last week on the controversial 
ALCOA-State Power Authority 
contract, wondered why Au- 
thority chairman Robert Moses 
wasn’t present to defend his 
support of the aluminum trust's 
power-grab bid of the St. Law- 
rence River resources for the 
next 48 years. After, his arrogant 
rejection of Sen. Lehman's ob- 
jection to the ALCOA pact and 
his snide references to the “uto- 
pians who prefer cheap elec- 
tric power for consumers to half- 
century grabs by the trusts, Mo- 
ses ducked a face-to-face meet- 
ing with the opposition. 

Said one witness: “He didn’t 
have to be there, after all isn’t 
Richard Le Boeuf (counsel for 
ALCOA) being paid enough to 


testity? 
* 


A RUMBLING of discontent 
can be heard these days among 
Brooklyn attorney - legislators 
against County Leader Joe 
Sharkey. Seems that most of the 
court plums handed out for leg- 
islators by. City Hall have been 
going to colleagues across the 
bridge from Bronx and Manhat- 
tan and have been grabbing off 
bench appointments’ for loyal 
Democratic legislators. There's 
a prevalent feeling in Brooklyn 
clubhouses that Sharkey hasn't 
fought hard enough to reward 
his “boys” and hell have to 
soothe a lot of them to avoid 
district troubles in the near fu- 
ture. 


- | 


/ 


TS on 


and Sidney Stein informed the 
court they had been unable to 
retain satisfactory counsel. Stein 


Sunday Manhattan 


PAUL ROBESON Concert with Beulah 
Richardson, Actress-Poet, and Alan Booth, 


benefits, but that “it is designed 
to take care of perhaps 50 per- 


in tribute at the cemetery, which 
will mark the second anniversary 


- 


cent of our members” who are 
excluded from _ benefits under 
many state laws. = | 


is still in jail while his -riends 
seek to raise bail of $25,000 to 
enable him to be free to partic- 


_ 


East-West Negotiations 


WAYS TO 


Rev. 


Speakers: 


Thurs., June 23 — 8 pm 
73¢ 


Admission: 


| SIDS SOCSCOSOOSSSOOSESCOOCCOSCNSS 


WILLIAM HOWARD MELISH 
KUMAR GOSHAL 
With Audience Discussion 


Ausp: National Council, American-Soviet Friendship 
0 ater ind ile aa i ld ta aaa ahs natant natasha 


ii nie bien ae ee scasnendnengeeneetonsedeseeseseeseeesesseeee | Sobell i mk Memory of the 


Forum for Peace — Supporting 


CO-EXIST 


“ornish Arms Hotel 
23rd St. W. of Sth Ave. 


STOP 
PROTES! 


PICKET 


7 Executions 


Thursday, 


." 


\ 


Political Murders -in Greece 


8 Death Sentences 
82 Pending Courts Martial 


UN — 42nd St. & First Ave. 


Auspices: Council of Greek Americans 


257 Seventh Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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s 


June 23 — 5 to 7. P.M. 


-— 
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of the execution of the Rosenbergs. 


Throughout the week there have 
been meetings in behalf of Morton 
Rosenbergs 
in many cities across the country. 


The grave stones, which were 
not yet erected at the time of the 
Rosenberg memorial last year, are 
‘now in place. 

Directions to Wellwood Ceme- 
tery are as follows: 

From Manhattan: Cross Queens- 
‘boro Bridge onto Queens Boule- 
vard to Grand Central Parkway. 
Left on Parkway to Cross Island 
Parkway, turn right to Southern 
| State Parkway. Then turn left and 
| proceed. to Wellwood Ave. (Exit 
35). Turn right on Wellwood Ave. 
ato Cemetery. 

From Bronx: Triboro Bridge 
onto Grand Central Parkway and 
proceed as above. Or Whitestone 
Bridge onto Cross Jsland Parkway 
to Southern State Parkway, left to 
Wellwood_ Ave. (Exit 35). Turn 
right to Cemetery. 

From Brooklyn: Belt Parkway 
onto Southern State Parkway to 
Wellwood Ave. (Exit 35). Turn 
right on Wellwood Ave. to Ceme- 
tery. 

By Railroad: At Pennsylvania 
Station (33 St. and Seventh Ave., 
Manhattan) or Atlantic Ave. 


Pianist. Sun.., 
Zion Church, 
Admission nh, $1. 


Robert Thompson, former New| 
York State chairman of the Com- 
munist Party, will spend his 40th 


birthday in prison, Tuesday, June}} 


al. Thompson, one of the original 
Smith Act frameup victims, is a’ 


prisoner at Atlanta Federal Peni-' 


tentiary. Friends who wish to send| 
him birthday greetings can do so 
by writing to: 

Robert Thompson, PMB 74256, | 
Federal Penti=ntiary, Atlanta, Ga. 


Back Gov't Pay Hike 
WASHINGT ON. — The 
House Civil Service Committee by 


16 to 14 has voted ing favor of | 


a 7.5 percent pay raise for the 


Government's 1,000,000 white col- 
lar civil service employes. 


(Brooklyn) take Long Island Rail- 
road to Pinelawn, L.I. Then Well- 
wood Bus to Cemetery’: | 1 | 


1406 West 137 St. 


June 19; 4 p.m. Mother AME 
General 


pa GRAND | PRIZE WINNER 


‘ABIG FAMILY’ 


(THE ZHURBINS) Edna. “WE MET 
AT THE ELBE 
STANLEY i 


VOICES OF 
AMERICA 


Come and record your own 
message to the Youth of the 
World, 

Sing, act, recite, play an 
instrument or just send 
heartfelt message of friend- 
ship to Youth attending 


oth WORLD YOUTH 
FESTIVAL 


Warsaw, Poland 


July 31 to Aug. 14, 1955 


GALA PARTY 


Fri., June 24 — 8:30 pm 
‘CLUB CINEMA 
430 Sixth Ave. (9th St.) 
Dancing ® Entertainment 
Refreshments 


All Welcome © Donation: $1 


Spons: U.S: Youth and Student 
Festival Committee 


—— 


